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HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE ? 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL,” “A BLUE-STOCKING,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
VANQUISHED AND VICTOR, 


ESIDE the window of the best inn’s best room 
aman and a girl are looking out upon the 
lamp-lit perspectives of Folkestone town and harbor. 
The man is ill at ease, despondent, taciturn—in 
love ; the girl self-poised, joyful, loquacious—out of 
love. 

Vanquished and victor, It needs no second 
glance to discern the relative positions in which Mr, 
Mark Austen and Miss Jet Conyngham stand toward 
each other. 

“ Eight o'clock,” exclaims Jet, as a timepiece on 
the mantel-shelf strikes the hour ; “and at half-past 
eleven we go on board. By this time to-morrow 
morning papa and I will be in Paris. Paris!” she 
repeats, her face, her buoyant figure, dancing a sort 
of accompaniment to that magic word. " Will you 
not envy us, Mr. Austen, as you travel back alone to 
the damp delights of Devonshire? I have forty 
sovereigns in my purse to spend as I choose ; Cora 
gave them to me—good, generous little Cora—as a 
parting gift. Fancy—forty sovereigns, @ fortune, to 
do as one likes with in Paris! I am not sure wheth- 
er I shall spend it all the first day or not. I am 
afraid, if I once get into a milliner’s shop, there 


will be nothing left for jewelry, and I do so love , 


rings, do not you?” 

Surely here is an occasion for an aspirant lover to 
say something leading, significant, and yet not too 
absurd, if he only possess the gift of flowery speech! 
Mark Austen plucks up heart of grace, and makes 
the attempt. 

“ A pretty hand, to my thinking, wants no adorn- 
ment, Miss Conyngham, unless indeed it be—” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

‘*A single very plain ring upon the left third 
finger.” 

“Do you mean a wedding-ring ?” 

“T do.” 

“ What a solemn voice,‘I po!’ Any one would 
think you were pronouncing the clinching words of 
the fatal ceremony itself.” 

“T wish I were,” says Mark, looking with sud- 
den and passionate meaning into the young girl's 
eyes. 

No answering expression meets him, no faintest 
dawning of a blush crosses her bright, frank face. 

“ Poor creature, how I pity you! But Cora and 
T have often said—” 

“Do not hesitate, out of false consideration for 
my feelings. You and your sister have said—” 

Jet shakes her head, and tooks pitying. 

“Tt is your misfortune, of course, not your fault, 


Mr, Austen, The disorder takes you suddenly, so 
; Cora says—and, as the child is engaged, one must 
‘ accept her asa kind of authority—takes you sudden- 
ly, like measles or influenza, and—" 

“Influenza?” repeats a voice from the neighbor- 
hood of the fire—a plaintive, muffled voice, sugges- 
tive of the chronic invalid. “If Mr. Austen has 
any fears of the malady, my dear, I believe I have 
a prescription in my dressing-case—I got it from 
Bottura in Rome—that might be of service to him.” 

“Oh, but Mr, Austen’s complaint is not influ- 
enza, papa!” cries Jet, maliciously, “It resembles 
that disease chiefly, I believe, in the suddenness of 
the attacks ; but it is nothing serious.” 

“Everything is serious, child. You should not 
speak with such levity about ilness. Every kind of 
sudden seizure connected with the breathing appara- 
tus must be serious, above all to a person of Mr. 
Austen's florid temperament.” 

And, rising from the easy-chair in which, muffled 
about with furs and comforters, he has been repos- 
ing, Jet's father approaches the fire and stretches 
forth first one white hand then the other to its blaz- 
ing warmth. 

Jet’s father! It requires no formal introduction 
to acquaint you of the relationship between the two, 
The likeness is living, although the girl’s animated 
features bloom with the perfect health of nineteen, 
and Mr. Conyngham’s wear the waxen hue that 
thirty years of chronic valetudinarianism have en- 
gendered, 

Valetudinarianism, not actual ill-health, During 
these thirty years that have brought him from deli- 
cate youth to the confines of fragile old age, Fred- 
erick Conyngham has probably not once been grave- 
ly ill. At five-and-twenty the doctors, wrongly or 
rightly, affirmed one of his lungs to be touched. 
From that day until the present he has honestly be- 
lieved himself to be dying, and has framed his man- 
ner of existence, his views of human responsibility, 
in accordance with his belief, 

Happily, his means have been sufficient for him 
to try (and abjure) every climate on the face of the 
habitable globe ; happily, too, he has taken kindly 
to the inevitable—has found, in symptoms, tempera- 
ture, diet, and doctors, the congenial excitement, the 
labor physicking pain yielded to robuster natures by 
the field, the forum, or the stock-exchange. 

He has seen his valid fellow-creatures fall around 
him like leaves in November, two youthful wives of 
his own among the number; has made more wills, 
codicils, and pathetic “ last memoranda,” than he can 
recall; has watched whole systems of medicine, or 
of quackery, rise, flourish, fall; and still he lives 








and is no worse! Nay, to such perfection has Fred- 
erick Conyngham brought this difficult art of living 
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that his death, with increasing years, seems, even to 
the doctors themselves, an ever-remoter contingency, 

Upon the Ist of each October he prepares to 
quit whatever English hotel he may chance at the 
moment to inhabit. For in summer, as in winter, 
Mr, Conyngham possesses no fixed home. (A man 
hovering between two worlds, he will tell you, should 
have as few earthly possessions to set in order as 
possible.) About the 8th he crosses the Channel, 
spends three weeks, never a day more or less, in 
Paris, and by November is in the south, 

On this October evening when my story opens 
his younger daughter Jet is, by accident extraordi- 
nary, his traveling-companion, 

“Sickness is a selfish rascal, we know," Mr. 
Conyngham is wont to explain. ‘' Still, I have not 
become so typical an invalid, I have not let suffering 
so blunt my sense of duty, as tocondemn my young 
and blooming girls to live the lives of nurses.” This, 
perhaps, when Cora and Jet would be sighing through 


the winter dreariness of an English country village, ' 


groaning under the discipline of the maiden aunt 
who has them in charge ; and looking forward, as to 
glimpses of a better world, to their father’s rare let- 
ter from Italy or the south of France. ‘* My poor 
Paolo is faithful as these Italian fellows go, and one 
meets with tolerable sympathy among sufferers of 
one's own nation abroad. Let the young enjoy the 
season of hope and health while they may.” 

During the present autumn, however, Mr. Conyng- 
ham has sustained a loss, possibly the most irrepa- 
table one that has ever come within the limits of his 
experience. Paolo, after five-and-twenty years of 
valetship, has been fallen in love with and married 
by the widow of a Scarborough hotel-keeper !—fallen 
in love with just at a season of the year when such a 
catastrophe must needs be most disastrous—winter 
plans scarcely matured, not a preparation for the 
long journey south completed. Who should replace 
him? 

At no valet hired through a London agency would 
Frederick Conyngham look. ‘These Italian fellows 
must be taken young, he theorizes—must come of a 
stock one knows, if they are to be worth their salt. 
Fate, however, has willed that Paolo should have 
a nephew at Turin, a young Perugino, eager to enter 
the service of the English milor upon the same con- 
ditions that have brought his uncle to affluence. If 
it were possible to exist, with only a daughter to 
wait on one, until such time as Paolo’s nephew could 
be telegraphed for ! 

After long and painful deliberation the invalid 
has decided to leave England with Jet for his sole 
traveling-companion. His elder daughter, who re- 
mains on a visit in Devonshire, is to follow a month 
later with her maid, Paolo’s nephew will meet the 
travelers a few days hence in Paris. In the mean 
time— 

“It is a most nervous position,” proceeds Mr. 
Conyngham with increased depression of voice, “a 
really harassing responsibility, I can assure you, 
Mr. Austen, to find myself traveling alone with a 
child so unaccustomed to sickness as Jet.” 











“Child!” repeats Miss Conyngham, stretching 
up her slight figure to its full height. “ Wait until 
you see me tried, papa. Even Aunt Gwendoline, 
who is not given to overpraising, says I have a fine 
nerve in emergencies, and I am sure as far as age 
goes—oh, yes, Mr, Austen; you may smile! I shall 


_ be twenty next September—as far as age goes, I 


ought to have sense, if I am ever to have any, in my 
head.” 

“J—I am only afraid you have got too much 
sense,” remarks young Austen, very low. ‘If I 
could see a few more symptoms of ‘divine folly,’ 
Miss Conyngham, I should have better grounds for 
hope-—” 

“Hope! About what?” Jet asks him, brusquely. 
“Your examination-papers ?—~the chance government 
will have next week of securing a new controller for 
the Indian forests? I thought you were so over- 
whelmingly clever that there was no doubt about 
your passing.” 

‘“‘Examination-papers ! Well, as other more im- 
portant things may depend upon my getting through, 
T suppose I am anxious about them,” he begins, this 


time with a really successful infusion of sentiment 


into his tone. 

** Now, Brand's essence of beef-tea,” interrupts 
Mr. Conyngham, in his gloomiest voice, and laying 
his hand as he speaks upon the bell. ‘Are you 
quite certain you know which bag Brand is in?" 

**T—believe—” Jet is beginning somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, 

«Belief is not enough, child,” says Mr. Conyng- 
ham, shaking his head. ‘Many a valuable life is 
lost through this kind of uncertainty. We had bet- 
ter order lights, and look things over by the list. 
When I had my poor Paolo I could feel sure, of 
course, that all Auman means were at hand—Brand's 
essence, concentrated milk, cognac—every restorative 
needful in the event of sudden prostration, together, 
But now—” 

A waiter enters before long with lights, and the 
invalid orders tea, giving minutest instructions as to 
its mode of infusion, with detailed directions as to 
the thickness and preparation of dry-toast. 

“You will stop and drink a cup of tea with us, 
Mr. Austen—that is to say, if you have dined? I 
would invite no delicate person to commit the sui- 
cidal enormity—I am sorry to say my own children 
are not innocent of it—of taking tea before dinner.” 

“Ves, do stop, Mr. Austen,” pleads Jet. ‘' You 
have not dined, I know " (this in mocking soffo voce). 
‘*But never mind, In your critical state of health, 
a slice of thin toast and a cup of tea will be whole- 
somer for you than heavy food.—Yes, Mr. Austen 
will stop, papa; and, just while they are bringing in 
the tea-things, I should like you to look over the 
traveling-list. Although we have lost Paolo, I be- 
lieve you will find everything possible or impossi- 
ble for us to want on our journey in its proper place.” 

She dances across the room —poor Austen, his 
heart torn by a hunared conflicting emotions, jeal- 
ously watching her smallest movement—and Mr. 
Conyngham produces his list. It is written out in 
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finest copperplate—written with the methodical pre- 
cision that characterizes every arrangement of Fred- 
erick Conyngham's orderly, self-absorbed life. 

“No, 1, Mr, Conyngham's dressing-case '” (the 
traveling-bags stand ready for his inspection on a 
side-table—-four neat leather bags, each with its ap- 
propriate number and label); ‘'‘ No. 2, Miss Conyng- 
ham's dressing-case ;’ ‘ No. 3, restoratives.’ Brand, 
of course, should be there.” 

Jet searches and finds that Brand 7s there. 
“ Brand,” “ condensed milk,” “cognac,” every “hu- 
man means,” labeled by Mr. Conyngham’s own 
hand, and in its fitting compartment. 

“«This,” goes on the invalid, “ brings us to ‘ No, 
4, Spirit Etna, medicine-glass, ef eefera.’ I trust, my 
dear, the blue spectacles are in this bag?” 

“Here they are, papa—two pairs, with wire sides, 
Surely you do not mean to wear two pairs of specta- 
cles at once?” 

‘*T mean one pair for you, Jet. 
dust after Lyons—” 

“Papa,” cries the girl, “at this I strike! I will 
drink cognac, if you like, or condensed milk. I 
will even swallow Brand,” adds Jet, making a wry 
face at the horrible prospect, ‘‘ but blue spectacles ! 
Two days ago, you know, you suggested a respirator 
and a dust-cloak.—Think what I shall come to in 
time, Mr. Austen,” as that lovelorn youth, his gaze 
still fixed upon her, crosses the room. “TI invite you 
to pay us a visit as soon as we are settled at Esterel. 
You will find me in a respirator, a pair of blue spec- 
tacles with wire sides, and a dust-cloak. Can you 
withstand the temptation ?” 


The glare and 


———— 


CHAPTER II, 
ONLY A LAND-SURVEYOR. 


To laugh at ‘poor Mark Austen” has, during 
the last twelve months, been Jet’s diversion, her re- 
freshment, the one bit of genuine comedy enlivening 
Aunt Gwendoline’s starched rule, and the general 
sad-colored background of country-village life. 

Let no man cherish sanguine hopes when the ob- 
ject of his choice has once grown to look upon him 
in the light of the ridiculous, or to speak of him 
habitually as “poor.” A crime or two, on a large 
and picturesque scale, would be disqualification less 
fatal to her favor. 

Poor Mark Austen, with his romantic ideas, his 
blushes, his big, thick shoes—and only a land-sur- 
veyor ! 

That “ only a land-surveyor” has, probably, been 
the proverbial last straw. , 

Upon elder sons Jet Conyngham has been taught 
to look with the orthodox reverence of every well- 
nurtured English girl. Officers in either service she 
appreciates (having been to four Exeter assembly- 
balls) at their fullest dancing value. Of curates, 
even, at village bazaars, penny-readings, lawn-tennis 
parties, or the like, she is tolerant ; on one memora- 
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‘ ble occasion was more flattered than she cared to ac- 
knowledge when the youthful assistant of the parish- 
doctor saved up his stipend to send her a guinea- 
yalentine. 

But a land-surveyor ! 
It is one of those dreadful outside businesses, 
like a dentist's or a piano-forte tuner's, that place a 
| man nowhere, ‘hese, reader, are Miss Jet Conyng- 

‘ham’s views, not mine. More brains required than 

for the army? Possibly. You do not see brains; 

and you do see a brass plate. And all people of 
that kind have brass plates on their doors: “ Mr. 

Thomson, Land-Surveyor,” ‘‘ Mr. Johnson, Auction- 

eer.” Doubtful, if one were forced to choose, wheth- 

| er the auctioneer be not the least objectionable of 
the two. 

What shall ability, independence of character, 
high principle, avail a man in the face of opinions 
like these ? 

Did Jet suspect the reality of Mark Austen’s pas- 
sion for herself, it might be different. In her blithe 
young heart is room and to spare for malice of a 
certain stingless, evanescent nature. Of coquetry 
she has not a grain. Let Mark declare himself, and 
she would refuse him with point-blank, unfaltering 
decision—no doubt about that. I scarcely think she 
would turn him into ridicule afterward. As the 
next half-hour is destined, however, to bring this 
matter from speculation to certainty, I may return, 
without further retrogression, to my story. 

“Austen! Let me attempt to recollect.” It is 
Mr. Conyngham who speaks—Mr, Conyngham feebly 
rallying under the effects of his second cup of tea. 
‘‘Pray, Mr. Austen, do you spell your name with an 
| eoranz? Jrather think I may have come across 
| 
| 





some of your family in the south.” 

Young Mark replies that his name is spelled with 
/ane, As regards Mr. Conyngham’s having met his 
people abroad, nothing is likelier. His father died 
at Florence, five years ago. His mother habitually, 
and from taste, lives out of England—a quick flush 
passing over the lad’s face as he volunteers the ad- 
mission, 

“Ah! my memory has become so uncertain that 
T can never venture on a statement without referring 
to my name-book. Here it is, you see.” 

Mr. Conyngham draws from his breast-pocket a 
thin duodecimo volume, upon the back of which the 
word ‘Surnames ” is embossed in gold letters. 

‘*In my wretched health, Mr. Austen, and mak- 
ing scores of new acquaintance—with or without my 
will—every winter, I am only enabled to recollect 
names at all through alphabetical classification. In 
this little book is a list of the English persons I have 
met during the past ten years, with a few words or 
abbreviations, just sufficient to recall the circum- 
stances of our introduction, added to each.” 

Jet laughs aloud. 

“Tt would not take a very big book to contain an 
alphabetical list of my friends. A, Austen, B—I 
do not know any B. C, Conyngham. How dread- 
fully few people Cora and TF seem to know in the 
world, papa!” 
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**When you are a few years older you will not 
speak of seclusion as ‘ dreadful, my dear Jet.” Mr. 
Conyngham has never, voluntarily, endured a week 
of his own society since he can remember. “The 
number of new faces I have been forced perpetually 
to connect with new names has for years been a 
standing nightmare to me, for my poor Paolo never 
mastered sufficient English to be of the slightest as- 
sistance in such matters. Austen with an ¢ I think 
you said?” running his fragile finger down the col- 
umns of small, clear writing in the first page of the 
name-book. ‘Ah, here we have it! 
and Lady Austen. Naples, 1865." 
have been—?” 

‘Those were my father and mother,” says Mark, 
shortly. ‘“E recollect they were living at Naples 
when I was a small boy at Rugby. I went down 
there once for my holidays.” 

This with an italicising of the word over, which 
Jet some day may look back upon and understand. 

“¢Sir George in ill-health,’” Mr. Conyngham 
goes on to read, ‘‘‘ staying at the Hotel Famese. A 
Mr. Biron of the party.’ ” 

“A Mr. Biron of the party!” repeats Mark Aus- 
ten, mechanically. 

‘Then we have our next meeting. I leave a 
space—thus, you see—in the event of coming across 
the same people again. ‘Sir George and Lady Aus- 
ten, Hétel des Trois Reines, Upper Engadine, Sir 
George greatly broken. The Reverend Mr. Biron 
with them.’ Can that be an error of the pen, do you 
suppose—the Aeverend Laurence Biron ?”” 

“No error at all,” answers Mark Austen, almost 
with a groan of impatience. ‘* You have every de- 
tail most correctly, sir.” 

“Oh, as to details, I cannot pretend to enter 
upon them,” says Mr. Conyngham, deprecatingly. 
“¥ add a word or two, beneath the name and date, 
and trust to such wretched memory as I possess for 
the rest. There is yet another entry, I perceive— 
quite a recent one : ‘ Hétel Cavour, Florence. Lady 
Austen patroness of fancy-ball’ (this, of course, is 
since your father’s death); ‘kept awake till three 
in the morning by the fiddlers.’ Your mother, I im- 
agine, must have been staying in the same hotel with 
myself, ‘Mem, The Reverend Laurence Biron.’" 

‘“*The Reverend Laurence Biron appears to be 
the burden of the song,” observes Jet, conscious by 
instinct that she is saying something to ruffle young 
Mark's temper.—t Pray, Mr. Austen, does the Rev- 
erend Laurence Biron go about as traveling-chaplain 
to your mamma?” 

Mark Austen turns his eyes full upon her. He 
has handsome, outspoken eyes—indeed, his whole 
boyish face is handsome, although Miss Jet Conyng- 
ham may not choose to think so. 

“The Reverend Laurence Biron is so little of a 
reverend that I have never remembered to ask my- 
self the nature of his clerical duties. Altogether,” 
says Mark, “I suppose I have been in his society 
four times during my life: twice when FE was a 
schoolboy ; again” —a curious inflection changing 
his voice—'‘ at my father’s funeral ; and—once since! 


Could those 


“Sir George ; 


‘ance he enters in his book. 
- real or fancied, may, from his general sympathy with 


—It is probable that you know Mr. Biron’s history 
much better than I do, sir?’ he adds, turning to 
Mr, Conyngham with more nervousness of manner 
than the subject would seem to warrant. 

“T know no one’s history well,” says Mr. Conyng- 
ham, with melancholy promptness, ‘ T have neither 
strength nor spirits for the cultivation of such inter- 
ests. From the entries in my name-book I appear 
to have met this gentleman frequently—each time, it 
would seem, Mr, Austen, in the society of members 
of your family. There my knowledge of him ends, 
I do not imagine I should know Mr. Laurence Biron 
by sight were I to meet him in the street.” 

And a really noteworthy side of Frederick Con- 
yngham’s character is laid bare in the admission. 
Living, winter after winter, in the most condensed 
atmosphere of gossip—I refrain from using a stronger 
word — passing long months with the same set of 
people in one or other of the large invalid hotels 
along the Riviera, seeing every kind of social drama, 
every variety of love, hatred, friendship, non-charita- 
bleness, played out under his very eyes—he contin- 
ues insensible to it all, The names of his acquaint- 
Their physical ailments, 


medical subjects, linger in his memory. Here his 
interest in his fellow-creatures ends, You might sit 
next him at dinner and breakfast through half a win- 
ter, and, unless you committed some action bearing 
directly upon his own personal comfort — such as 
wedging an ill-fitting window, curing an obnoxious 
draught, or the like—you would fail to impress your 
personality upon his mind. 

“Mr. Laurence Biron I should certainly not 
remember were I to meet him in the street. My 
impressions of Lady Austen are more vivid. You 
do not resemble your mother, I think, Mr. Austen?” 

“ Not the very least in the world, I am told, sir,” 
is Mark’s quick answer. 

“Ah! C’ctait M. son pére qui n’était pas si bien,” 
murmurs Jet, under her breath. 

Happily, the impertinence is lost. Mr. Conyng- 
ham has risen from the table, and is again gazing, 
despondently, at the arrangement of the traveling- 
bags. Mark Austen is too thoroughly engrossed in 
his own not over-cheerful reflections to catch the 
drift of Miss Conyngham’s whisper. 

“ TI suppose I ought to be going,” he remarks, 
feeling blankly in his heart that with those last ten 
minutes of twilight beside the window went his last 
chance of declaring himself. On the transparent pre- 
text of looking up a school-friend at Folkestone, he 
has accompanied Jet and her father thus far upon 
their journey (money for railway-tickets, alas! a con- 
sideration to him), and has won—just a little more 
ridicule than usual for his pains! ‘‘ You have prepa- 
rations still to make, Miss Conyngham, and will be 
glad to get me out of the way.” 

“Out of the way?” repeats Jet, coolly. “On 
the contrary, I think you would do well to stop and 
be of use, if your friend can spare you.” 

‘©Oh, my friend—" 


“Is of the Mrs, Harris type—hypothetical. So 
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am not Paolo; and we have eleven large cases, be- 
sides these few little parcels and hand-bags, to look 
after—Papa, do you hear? Mr. Austen, at a sacri- 
fice of most valuable time, is kindly going to see us 
on board; so you can Ne down and sleep for just 
one hour and five minutes. You need have no more 


trouble about luggage or porters than if Paolo were ; 
holding out her delicately-cut, slightly sunburned 


here,” adds the girl, ‘ Mr. Austen and I take all 
responsibility in our own hands.” 

Mr. Conyngham shakes his head pathetically, 

“T never sleep when I am traveling, my dear— 
it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that I 
never sleep at any time ; but I can go through the 
form of lying down, It is a duty to endeavor to hus- 
band strength while we can.” 

And, mufiling his furred cloak around him, the 
invalid lies passively down on a sofa, closes his eyes, 
and in a few minutes’ time, as far as a man’s state 
can be judged of by others than himself, is in the 
land of dreams, 

**Poor papa ! 
until we reach Paris,” says Jet, in a whisper. “If 
you can stand the frightful slowness of a t’te-d-téle, 
Mr, Austen, I propose that we take ourselves and 
the lights into the next room. The bags can be 


locked and the hotel-bill paid in five minutes, That | 


will give papa a good hour's sleep.” 

And Mark Austen an hour's undisturbed talk 
with the object of his adoration, 

Who shall say his gods have not been propitious 
to him at last ? 

They move across the room: Jet on tiptoe, bear- 
ing the candles ; young Austen, with the sensations 
of a man about to head a forlorn hope, following. 
They open a door that leads into a small adjoining 
sitting-room, close it noiselessly behind them, and 
are alone. 

“Tf we had only a pack of cards,” says Jet, seat- 
ing herself beside a table, and looking bored by an- 
ticipation—‘if we had only a pack of cards, we 
might enliven these terrible sixty minutes with a 
game of écarté. Or do you understand fortune-tell- 
ing? Cora has a genius for it. Long before papa 
decided on taking me, Cora foretold how I should 
‘meet my fate '—tall, dark, mysterious (of course, 
with the usual drawback of the malignant fair wom- 
an), in the south, Do you understand fortune-tell- 
ing, Mr. Austen?” 


CHAPTER III. 


“LT PITY THE PEERESS.” 


He draws up a chair to about three feet distant 
from her, and begins—yes, on my word as a faithful : 
narrator, éegins ; without one syllable of introduc- 
tion, one note of warning—just, with a girl as keen- \ 
ly alive to the ridiculous as Jet Conyngham, the very 
worst policy open for him to adopt, Young Mark, 
however, is far too agitated, far too deeply, too pas- 
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This is his last chance of rest ! 


much the better, With all the will in the world, I | sionately enamored, to think of weighing his im- 


: pulses in the balance of prudence. 


1 
t 
t 
5 


‘yupts, with a half-suppressed yawn. 


| 





| mind being that of a gentleman 


‘* This is the last time I shall be likely to see you 
for a great many months, Miss Conyngham.” 

‘‘Are you going to tell my fortune?” she inter- 
‘*Some people 
read the book of fate by palmistry—these lines, you 
see, that intersect each other like a capital ‘W’"— 


hand for his inspection. 

Mark seizes it between both his own—an unwise 
action enough—but the temptation, poor lad! is tou 
strong for him. 

“DT have known you one year!’ he exclaims, not 
pausing to decipher the meaning of her face, ‘ By 
the time I had known you a week, as you yoursell, 
as every one else, must have seen, it was all over with 
me.” 

Jet, on this unexpected sally, allows her hand to 
remain tranquilly in his possession. She looks at 
him straight between the eyes, an ominous quiver, 
the while, hovering about the corners of her lips. 

“© By the time you had known me a week, it 
was—all over with you!’ Before we go any further, 


; Mr. Austen, before I even attempt a reply, will you 


tell me if it is any kind of riddle? Cora and Adol- 
phus are real masters of the art, but I—” 

“Vou—are affecting to jest at what to me isa 
matter of life and death.” 

There is no mistaking the sound of his voice, the 
expression of his eyes. Jet draws away her hand a 
little frightened, but still intensely curious as to 
what kind of demonstration is coming next. 

“Please don’t be tragic,” she cries, imploringly. 


i Whenever I see human life presented under high- 


falutin aspects it makes me hysterical. I saw the 
finest actor in London, Mr. (I forget his name), 
act Charles I., and when the poor king took leave 
of Henrietta Maria, and all the people round the 
theatre were searching for their handkerchiefs, I 
Aunt Gwendoline said my conduct was 
irreligious. I could not help it. These things are 
the result of temperament. If you were to be pa- 
thetic, now, I should be hysterical, and if I were hys- 
terical, I should wake papa, so please—don’t !” 

Thus admonished, Mr. Mark Austen proceeds to 
urge his suit; but upon a less exalted plane than 
that of tragedy. 

“My worldly prospects,” he remarks, gloomily, 
“are, I suppose, about as uncertain as any fellow 
could have, to offer,” 

“You see you are in such a dreadful profession,” 
says Jet, with quiet pity. “If your parents, as you 
have told me, wanted to put you in the army, why in 
the world did you oppose them? In the army a man 
may be over head and ears in debt, wild, extravagant 
—anything you choose ; and still (as long as he man- 
ages not to be cashiered) the position is that of a 





laughed, 


: gentleman.” 


I should prefer my own state of 
!” exclaims Mark. 
‘That, however, is not a point we need discuss. If 
T pass this examination, Miss Conyngham, as I have 


“Position ! 
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a fair chance of doing, I shall no longer be in the 
obnoxious profession of a land-surveyor.” 

“Not exactly. At all events, ‘Indian forests,’ 
anything in the service, has a better sound, has it 
not?" 

“T should have to learn my work for two years 
and a half under a practical engineer in France or 
Germany. After that, I—I—" 

He gets so red, he looks so miserable, that Jet’s 
heart is almost touched, 

“I should be better able to support a wife, in 
India, than half the officers in the army.” 

“A wife?” 

She brings the word out with a gasp; she sits 
looking at his flushed, boyish face, his rampled blond 
hair, in simple, unaffected amazement. Then she 
begins to laugh, not ‘‘ hysterically,” not loud enough 
for the sound to reach Mr. Conyngham, but with a 
quiet heartiness, a sense of real, concentrated enjoy- 
ment, that under circumstances less poignant would 
do you good to hear. : 

“This is something I had never expected." So, 
as soon as she can speak at all, she tells him, ‘‘ Cora 
and I have often thought—” 

“Go on, Miss Conyngham, I beg.” 

“That you might be in love—with Wilhelmina 
Thompson, or the eldest Miss Fairleigh, perhaps, as 
neither of them is in her first youth. But to hear 
you, Mark Austen, talk of a wife! Why, you are 
only a boy. You have just left school. I believe 
you never smoked a cigar, never wore a tail-coat, be 
fore you came to Dulford, Now did you, on your 
honor?” 

For a minute Mark Austen does not speak, 

A minute—sixty seconds! It sounds nothing in 
writing—'tis a pretty long stretch of time, as Jet 
finds, when you have to support the ordeal of being 
looked at by a pair of such passionately earnest hu- 
man eyes as look at her now, 

“On your honor, Miss Conyngham, have you ever 
seriously thought, do you think at this instant, that I 
could be in love with any woman on the face of the 
earth but yourself ?” 

The girl colors from temple to chin; she tums 
away from him sharply. 

In the course of the two years and a half during 
which she has been considered “ out,” the range of 
Jet Conyngham’s personal experience in matters of 
sentiment has been considerable. There was the 
doctor's assistant (with his valentine) of whom I 
have spoken, There have been the pretty speeches 
of red-coated partners at four Exeter balls ; the de- 
voted attentions of young Lord Starcross, aged cigh- 
teen, at every lawn-tennis party and archery-mecting 
of the past summer ; and there have been two hope- 
less curates. 

To the passion of love she has never come nearer 
than in the pages of a three-volume novel ; and its 
outward and visible demonstrations, as shown on 
Mark Austen’s miserable face, affect her most un- 
pleasantly, 

“T declare, on my solemn honor, I never sus- 
pected you of such folly. In love—with me! What 


have I done, I of all people, that you should dare 
tell me such horrible things?” 

A look of positive repulsion is on her face. She 
draws herself as far away from him as it is possible 
for her to do, without actually quitting her chair. 

Mark Austen's fiery temper rises. 

‘* You are assuming a tone that the occasion does 
not warrant,” he exclaims, hotly. ‘A man, even a 
land-surveyor, does not offer an affront to a girl 
when he tells her that he loves her. In asking you 
to be my wife—yes, Miss Conyngham, I repeat the 
obnoxious words, my zife—I pay you as high a com- 
pliment as I could pay any peeress in England.” 

“Do you? I am sorry for the peeress. I had 
always thought,” cries Jet, with indignation, ‘that 
aman of delicacy, of self-respect, would wait until 
he received some slight encouragement before put- 
ting people in such a wounding position ; I—" 

‘Oh, you have never given me the slightest en- 
couragement, I know,” he interrupts her, bitterly ; 
“T have myself, and myself alone, to thank for every- 
thing. I ama fool!" 

And Mark Austen buries his face between his 
hands. 

Jet feels an awful presentiment that he is going 
to cry. 

If it were not for disturbing her father, she would 
take sure and instant refuge in flight. But fight 
is barred to her. The room has no egress save 


| through the larger drawing-room in which Mr. Con- 


yngham is reposing, She has the awful prospect of 
remaining for one hour alone with Mr. Mark Aus- 
ten, listening to whatever recriminations, worse still, 
to whatever sentimental madness, it may be his will 
to utter. 

Perhaps this is the way girls are entrapped into 
plighting their faith ; this the sort of coercion that 
brings about the myriad unhappy marriages one sees 
around one in the world! Jet Conyngham feels that 
if Mark were to show symptoms of teats she would 
say “ yes" on the spot; although, how far she might 
hold herself bound by the letter of the promise, 
afterward, would be another question. 

But Mark, at no time of a lachrymose tempera- 
ment, was never further from shedding tears than at 
this moment. 

“You say that you have never given me encour- 
agement,” he exclaims, abruptly looking up at her. 
“Ina certain restricted sense, I allow that you have 
not. Women, no doubt, act according to their own 
code of honor in these matters.” 

Away flies every spark of pity out of Jet's breast. 
Her eyes kindle, her cheeks flush. 

“Well! This, indeed, is an experience I had 
not looked for. You begin talking abject nonsense 
to me—" 

“ Nonsense 

“Oh, if that does not please you, sir, you make 
me, Jet Conyngham—an offer!" Itseemsas though 
the words would choke her. ‘‘ Then, because I re- 
fuse to listen to you, you sneer about ‘honor.’ I 
have as fine a sense of honor as your own, I de- 
spise girls who pride themselves on their conquests, 
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or who like to see a man make a fool of himself. I 
have seen the sight once / I see it at this moment,” 
says Jet, cruelly, ‘‘and I hope to Heaven never to 
look upon the like again during the remainder of my 
life!” 

Mark starts up; he stands, with folded arms, 
with whitening lips, confronting her. 

“¥f we lived under the same roof for twenty 
years, you need not be afraid. I—" 

«May I ask of you to speak lower, please? 
Say whatever it suits you best tosay to me, about 
myself, but do not disturb papa.” 

“And when I look back to all that is past ; 
when I think how I have given you credit for 
frankness, for kindness—!” 

“You have given me credit justly,” she cries, 
with a firm lip, and returning him glance for glance. 
“From the day you came to Dulford, from the first 
Sunday I saw you, crushed in, hot and miserable, 
between Wilhelmina Thompson and her papa, I 
liked you, though I could not resist the pleasure of 
teasing you sometimes. If I had hada brother, I 
would not have minded his being cut on your pat- 
tern. I thought you were unhappy, that something 
in your position or your prospects disheartened you, 
and I tried my best to treat you kindly.” 

“To treat me kindly!” echoes poor young 
Mark. 

“You know it, as well as Ido. At lawn-tennis, 
to take only one instance, have I, or have I not, 
always managed to get you on my side?” 

“ Unless little Lord Starcross happened to fill 
the place of honor before me! Possibly, you did 
not think me a bad player?” suggests Mark, grimly. 

“At Easter did I not use all my influence to 
get you into the choir, just because I knew the prac- 
tisings amused you?” 

“You wanted a tenor, Miss Conyngham—you 
were sincere enough to tell me so. ‘The anthem 
would have fallen through without one. Gibbs, the 
carpenter, was ill with pleurisy, so you selected 
Mark Austen—taking care to let him know that his 
voice was not equal to Gibbs’s—as a substitute.” 

“And then at the tea-parties! Have I not 
always banked with you when we played ‘ Van John?’ 
Yes, and in the face of the whole world, with the 
terrible eyes of Aunt Gwendoline full upon me, 
have even proposed that we should be partners when 
you were too shy to come forward yourself.” 

“My unsuccessful rivals being married men of 
sixty, or small boys in jackets! Yes, Miss Conyng- 
ham, you have generally been good enough to bank 
with me at Van John.” 

‘*] have tried, whenever a chance arose, to be 
kind, and nice, and friendly, to you,” she cries. 
“Why, only look at the Jast archery-ball, at the 
dances!" 

But here some contradictory recollection would 
seem to have dawned on Jet’s mind. Her eyes sink ; 
the words die stammeringly on her lips. 

“The last archery-ball!" repeats Mark Austen, 
reddening. ‘I think you might have had the good 
feeling not to revert to the last archery-ball, Pray, 
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Miss Conyngham, did I, on that occasion, receive 
evidence of your kindness, your friendship, for 
me?” 

“J danced with you three—four times running,” 
she replies; but still in faltering tones, still with 
her eyes downcast. 

“At the beginning of the evening, before any 
one ‘ belonging to the service’ had arrived from Exe- 
ter, I know that you did. If I mistake not, you 
also permitted me to write my name down on your 
card for the cotillon?” 

He looks tragic enough now, in all conscience ; 
but Jet’s eyes are busily scrutinizing the faded hotel- 
carpet, not his face. 

“And if, after eighteen dances, I was unlucky 
enough to get confused over my card, was it my 
fault?” she asks him, ‘‘I am sure, the names were 
so rubbed out, it isa wonder I did not make more 
mistakes. J—J—” 

“You threw me over calmly, coolly, deliberately. 
Do not be at the trouble of defending yourself. The 
same elastic code we were speaking of is, I dare 
say, not too severe on the score of truth-telling.” 

“ Well, and if I did throw you over—and J know 
I did—the temptation was great,” cries Jet, with 
rising spirit. ‘‘I danced the cotillon with the hand- 
somest man, the best waltzer, in the room, the colo- 
nel of the regiment.” 

& the colonel of the regiment 
Mark, goaded to desperation. 

Miss Jet Conyngham rises. She makes her dis- 
carded lovera courtesy, formal and lengthy, as ladies, 
half a century ago, used to make their partners at 
the conclusion of the minuet. 

“Blank the colonel of the regiment With 
slow, unmistakable gusto she lingers over the mono- 
syllable Blank!" ‘I thank you for your graceful 
epithets, Mr. Austen, in the colonel's name and in 
my own. After this, if you please, we will be silent. 
I am forced, for my papa's sake, to remain a little 
longer in your company. Your violent language, sir, 
your cursing and your swearing, no duty compels me 
to endure.” 

And having thus spoken, her slight figure as up- 
right as a judge's wand, Jet walks across to one of 
the windows and takes up her position there, a half- 
smile of conscious superiority, of elevation, at all 
events, above the very low and commonplace sins 
of a Mr. Mark Austen, round her lips. 

Mark seats himself with an air that he would fain 
hope is one of indifference at a table, seizes the soli- 
tary book within reach—a history, sixty years old, 
of the rural parishes of Sussex—opens it at hazard, 
and, with lurid-red lights dancing between his vision 
and the page, begins to read a chapter ‘On the 
Fisheries of Brighthelmstone” upside down. 

Thus they remain, never uttering a sound, never 
looking in the direction of each other’s faces, until 
the different church-clocks of Folkestone ring a dis- 
cordant eleven. Then Jet Conyngham, with airy, 
self-composed tread, recrosses the room, 

Mark Austen rises; he holds open the door, po- 
lite, cold, stately, for her to pass out. 


! exclaims 
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“Tf it inconveniences you in the very least to sec 
poor papa on board the steamer, pray do not come 
Mr, Austen, Pray do not consider that you are in 
any way bound by your promise to render us assist- 
ance.” 

So she tells him, ina set, formal little manner, 
as though she were repeating a lesson learned by 
heart, 

“ And why should I not see Mr. Conyngham on 
board the steamer?” returns Mark, with studied 
coolness. “ What action has Mr. Conyngham com- 
mitted that I should treat him with discourtesy ?" 

Not another syllable passes between them until 
just a minute and a half before the boat leaves Folke- 
stone Harbor, Then, after seeing her father com- 
fortably packed away, his bags and _ restoratives 
around him, in the cabin, Jet runs up on deck to 
take a parting look at English shores, and finds her- 
self once more standing at Mark Austen’s side. 

““I—I thought you were gone, ages ago,” she ex- 
claims, startled out of all her resolutions of reserve. 
And, indeed, the last bell has rung, the last “ Any 
one for the shore?” been lustily vociferated by the 
sailor who guards the gangway. ‘‘ Surely, Mr. Aus- 
ten, you do not mean to cross over to Boulogne with 
us?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” says Mark Austen, 

Solemn, tragic, is the young fellow's voice; but, 
for once, tragedy does not move Jet Conyngham to 
laughter. 

““T stopped here,” he proceeds, “ upon the chance 
of seeing you alone, of offering you an apology be- 
fore you left.” 


“An apology! As if anything of the kind were | 


needed !" 

“Tt is greatly needed, Miss Conyngham, Can 
you bring yourself to forgive me for speaking to you 
as I did? My confounded temper got the better of 
me, and T behaved like a churl.” 

“*It was more my fault than yours. I—I had no 
right to laugh at you,” Jet confesses, a choking, most 
unwonted sensation making itself felt in the regions 
of her throat, 

“Tt was not your fault at all, and you had every 
right to laugh,” he interrupts her, shortly. ‘ Per- 
haps, at some future time—if ever you should be hard 
hit yourself—such things may happen, you know— 
you will come to understand that the jest was some- 
what sorry earnest for me,” 

And then, without a shake of the hand, without 
one more word of farewell greeting, he leaves her. 

Five minutes later the steamer is at sea, 

For the first time since she can remember Jet 
hears foreign voices around her; she sees the Folke- 
stone Harbor lights burn dimly through the mist. 
The old, dull English life, Mark Austen’s love in- 
cluded, is already a thing of the past ; and, with the 
happy ingratitude of her age, the girl turns her face 
round hopefully toward the unseen coast of France 
—toward the south. 








CHAPTER IV. 
A LILY—PAINTED. 


AVIGNON: the sun shining, the m/sfra/ blow- 
ing. Could any other combination of words evoke 
the same images of dust and glare, of smooth blue 
sky, and bitter, heart-searching cold ? 

At the beginning of an English November, win- 
ter, the common foe, steals on you with muffled foot- 
steps, envelops you in slow-gathering mists and fogs, 
occasionally slays and buries you, before you are well 
awake to his approach! Here, in the south, he 
springs at your throat with a bound ! 

Last week ’twas glowing summer; the eipes 
not all gathered from the yellowing vines ; the vintag- 
ers taking their mid-day siestas overshadowed by cork 
or olive groves from the breathless lteat. To-day 
there blows a northwest wind, whose progress you 
can seé, by the columns of dust and gravel across the 
plains, A wind that sets the collective doors and 
shutters of the whole city rattling like bird-clappers ; 
that causes the very oxen-drivers to wrap them- 
selves, as they would against January snows, in their 
canvas cloaks; that makes every invalid in every 
hotel in Avignon realize the force of the old dis- 
tich, as they shiver, cough, grumble, in distressful 
harmony : 

“ Avignon venteuse 3 
Sans vent, empoisonneuse : 
Avec vent, ennuyeuse,” 

Frederick Conyngham is too methodically wretch- 
ed a man to grumble overmuch. He secures the 
most comfortable arm-chair in the warmest chimney- 
corner that the public sa/on of the Hétel de ’Uni- 
vers yields, and there, with Perugino at hand to min- 
ister to his needs, sits, making entries in his different 
neat little note-books, and drinking barley-water ; a 
slight, exceedingly slight, cold that Mr. Conyngham 
believes he may have taken during his journey from 
Paris rendering the consumption of this melancholy 
liquid necessary, 

Beside one of the windows, an invalid guide- 
book in her hand, stands Jet, looking out with 
longing eyes at the keen blue of the sky, the sharp 
whiteness of the sunshine, and envying every living 
creature who walks, I might more justly say who is 
vehemently propelled, along the narrow street that 
leads fromthe Place Crillon into the court-yard of 
the hotel. 

Never yet has there blown wind so cold—and 
she has expesienced the zephyrs of nineteen Eng- 
lish springs—that Jet Conyngham would not sooner 
have braved its inclemency than stay, inactive, with- 
in doors; for the girl is hereditarily restless, has a 
temperament adapted to any ‘‘doing” life, rather 
than to one of contemplation, or crewel-work. But 
Mr. Conyngham keeps her fast prisoner to-day. 
Would she wear blue spectacles, a respirator, or a 
furred cloak, there might be hope for her. As she 
is contumacious on these points, she must remain 
captive, thinking over a statistic, just gathered from 
her guide-book, as to the number of days on which 
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the mistral prevails throughout the winter, and 
speculating as to whether existence will be more 
cheerful looked at through the double windows of 
southern hotels than she and Cora used to find it 
among the mud, and mildness, and freedom, of the 
Devonshire lanes. 

Only one other traveler shares possession of the 
salon with Mr. Conyngham and his daughter—an 
Englishman who came down in the same train with 
them from Paris, yesterday, and who, at the present 
moment, is engaged in deciphering a letter at the 
centre-table of the room —a letter bearing the 
Florence post-mark, ill-written, crossed ; its import 
certainly not of love, scarcely, one would say, of 
friendship, if the bored, impatient expression of the 
reader's face speak true, 

“ Amico mio.” 

By an ironical whim of Fate it happens that these 
four scrawled pages sound the key-note of Jet Con- 
yngham’s story. I must, therefore, impose upon the 
reader the same infliction that the lawful Amica mio 
is undergoing : 


* You do not deserve, bad creature, that I should 
write you two letters for one!) However, I really 
want a commission done in Avignon, and as I 
believe you will make that city the picd-d-terre of 
your voyage, I run the chance of addressing a few 
hurried lines to the Hétel de l'Univers, 

“*Go to Mademoiselle Palmieri, sodiste (1 for- 
get the exact address, a milliner in a little street 
leading off the Rue Calade—it will not take you an 
hour to hunt her up), and get me one of those sweet 
black-velvet coiffures worn by the Arles peasant- 
girls. Palmieri, I fancy, keeps them made up ; if not, 
order one. You will, probably, stop a night or two 
in Avignon, or can do so for the sake of my head- 
dress. They are made of black velvet and lace, but 
I am not sure whether a flower should be fégerc- 
ment posée above the ear or not, This you must 
see into. I do not require any of the large-headed 
pins worn by the peasants, as I have my own Jovely 
Pink Coral, or Pearl, according to my toilet. 

‘AN! the gentlemen were telling me at the car- 
nival-ball last year how admirably the Arles head- 
dress would suit my dine of feature, so 1 mean to 
have one by me for any occasion when J may want 
to look my best. 

“Florence has been dull to desperation since I 
came down from Homburg, and I really look for- 
ward, mon cher, to your return. Until you come I 
am without a cavalier, and unless I take horse-exer- 
cise, I always get back my attacks of migraine. 
Talking of migraine, I must tell you that I have 
gone definitely away from allopathic treatment. 
Jinkinson, no doubt, was a worthy man and an old 
friend, but his ideas belonged to the past, and you 
know I am always for Wew Lights in everything. 
My present medical attendant is young Dr. Herz- 
lieb, a homeeopathist (to which science I am an ar- 
dent convert), and one of the most fascinating and 
intellectual of creatures—a mind quite above any 
small thought of gaining by his profession, and the 
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mast poetic profile! But you will judge of him for 
yourself, 

‘If you remain more than a week at Esterel, I 
shall, likelier than not, run up and join you there ; so 
keep me az fait of your movements. Esterel re- 
minds me I have had a letter from little Major Brett, 
who is making it his headquarters. He tells mea piece 
of news that will be interesting to the heiress-seek- 
ers of the Riviera. Mr. Conyngham has taken rooms 
at the Hotel Paradis for the winter (you must re- 
member Frederick Conyngham; we met him first 
in Naples—alas! in happier days), and is to bring 
his daughter, a well-gilt octoroon, with him. The 
mother was a West Indian heiress, and the girl will 
come into forty thousand pounds on the day she is 
twenty-three. There will be a chance for some un- 
principled fortune-hunter, mon cher—ch ? 

“Miss Conyngham is not a beauty. Old Brett 
remembers seeing her at the theatre in London, and 
says that her hair is inclined to qwooliness, while her 
lips and skin betray the dark blood unmistakably. 
But mere red-and-white beauty would be thrown 
away on a girl with forty thousand charms—in the 
three per cents.! You remember what Lord Byron 


wrote: 
*. ... Shakespeare says ’tis silly 
To gild refined gold or paint the lily {* 


“Depend upon it, Miss Conyngham will find 
suitors and to spare in this country of adventurers, 
thick lips and woolly hair notwithstanding. 

“Vallance warns me that it is post-time, so I 
must bring my scribble to a close. Unless you re- 
turn to Florence quickly, I shall positively be forced 
to ride out with a groom, which I detest. 

“ Toujours a toi, 
“ HELENA AUSTEN, 


“P.S.—In case of a flower being worn, ask 
Palmieri if ‘tis most elegant above the right ear or 
left. Pack the coiffure in your hat-box to avoid 
crushing. 

“A rivederla” 


The Englishman reads this farrago through from 
the first word to the last, impatience gradually merg- 
ing into attention toward its close. Then he takes 
up a Galignani from the table close at hand, unfolds, 
lifts it, and peruses—the countenances of Mr, Con- 
yngham and of Jet. 

Jet during the past two minutes has abandoned 
her post beside the window. She stands at her 
father’s side, inspecting with grave interest a jug of 
barley-water freshly brought in by Perugino, Un- 
observed himself, the stranger can thus scan her face 
critically, compare its merits and its faults, item by 
item, with the description that he has received of 
them. 

To start with, her complexion is of brilliant snow 
and rose-bloom. So much, he thinks, for the “ dark 
blood unmistakable,” so much for women’s fore- 
casts ag to each other’s looks! Her hair, of too warm 
a bronze to come under the icnomination light, 
waves back from her broad forehead in those large 
natural undulations which stand at the remote end 
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of the pole from wooliness, Her eyes are gray, 
over-deeply set, a severe judge might say, for beauty ; 
and still to this fault (if fault it be) her face owes 
more than half its charm of vividness and original- 
ity. Her mouth, perhaps, may be a little large—or 
would have been held so in the days when keepsake 
beauties and Cupid's bows were the mode—the lips, 
sensitive, chiseled, mobile, are of the purest Cau- 
casian type, a type that precludes not merely the sus- 
picion but the possibility of creole blood. 

And on the day she is twenty-three she will have 
forty thousand pounds, 

Not one word of Galignan?’s two-days-old news 
does the stranger follow. His senses are with his 
heart, and that is filled with golden speculations— 
golden yet hazardous! That the invalid sipping 
barley-water is Mr. Conyngham he feels assured. 
Few habitual travelers in the district of the Riviera 
but know Frederick Conyngham by sight. The 
identity of “the girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair” belongs still to the region of conjecture. 

“Tf you only knew how I like cold winds, 
papa!” 

Papa! Doubt in a moment has become assur- 
ance, to be quickly followed by faith, hope, I know 
not what other train of pleasurable emotions, in the 
stranger’s mind, 

“Mistral cannot be worse than east wind, and 
at Dulford we always have that from February to 
June—yes, and go out in it every day of our lives.” 

“ You are not sufficiently protected against these 
climates, Jet. You know nothing about the perni- 
cious effects of mistral or sunset. Now if, instead 
of buying so many new bonnets in Paris-——” 

“Hats, papa. I have never yet worn a bonnet 
except to church—" 

“ You had provided yourself with a sensible furred 
cloak like mine, it would be different.” 

“But I have got a thick tweed jacket,” persists 
Jet. “If you will let me go out only for half an 
hour, I promise to put on my tweed jacket.” 

Mr. Conyngham sips his barley-water and looks 
as though he heard not. Anxiety about other peo- 
ple's health can scarcely be considered one of his 
foibles ; neither can he be held an over-nervous par- 
ent. During Jet's nineteen years of life, he has 
probably not spent as many months in the girl's 
company. Wrapped in his furred cloak, he simply 
looks at existence through a pair of smoke-colored 
spectacles, breathes the breath of life through a re- 
spirator, and feels it a kind of personal injury when 
the young and robust refuse to do the same. 

“T see a baker's shop within a hundred yards of 
the hotel,” remarks Jet, presently ; ‘and I do not 
think I ever felt so hungry before ; and dinner will 
not be served for another three-hours.” 

At this affecting appeal, ar rather series of ap- 
peals, Mr. Conyngham shakes his head gravely. 

“ There is no worse habit than that of eating be- 
tween meals,” he remarks. “It is sufficient in itself 
to lay the foundation of almost every disorder. Hun- 
gry at three o’clock ! And we had a tolerable, real- 
ly very tolerable, breakfast at noon,” 








' Brdlé'—are the best. 


‘As far as quality goes, the breakfast may have 
been unimpeachable,” says Jet ; “but you must re- 
member I am accustomed to solid English food. 
The most substantial thing I got out of the whole 
dozen dishes to-day was a cock-robin in a paper 
shirt.” 

“ Bécassines, my love—bécassines, and very fairly 
dressed, too, for a provincial inn.” 

“But bécassines are not sustaining, papa, you 
must allow that. Now, if I could get a bun—I sup- 
pose they make buns in France ?—or a roll, just to 
carry me on to dinner.” 

“Take a little barley-water, my dear. It is sure 
prising what nutritive qualities barley-water pos- 
sesses, Let me desire Perugino to bring you a 
glass.” 

“T thank you, papa. Aunt Gwendoline made me 
drink barley-water once when I had whooping-cough. 
The recollection will be enough for the remainder of 
my life.” 

Mr. Conyngham shuts his eyes, and, leaning back 
in his chair, puts on an attitude of sleep. With Jet's 
rejection of barley-water he evidently looks upon the 
discussion as closed—rational argument useless. But 
Jet is not yet beaten. Her arguments up to the 
present time have been based on selfish considera- 
tions only. How if this matter of braving mistral 
and sunset could be shown to affect other interests 
than her own? 

“We have no grapes for to-morrow ; I have just 
remembered it! And Dr. Hammond expressly said 
you should not be without fresh fruit when you travel. 
How stupid I must have been not to think of the 
state of the commissariat sooner !" 

“ Eh—how?” cries Mr. Conyngham, his faculties 
awakened on the instant. ‘No grapes? Oh, this 
will never do '~Perugino !—I must trouble you, my 
dear Jet, to ring for Perugino at once.” 

“Perugino has gone out,” says Jet, promptly. 
‘*Don't you remember? We sent him to the station 
to telegraph about a cousé I saw Perugino pass 
down the street not three minutes ago.” 

“Tf Thad my poor Paolo!” murmurs Mr, Con- 
yngham, sinking back. ‘“ These unhappy, these cul- 
pable oversights never occurred in Paolo’s time.” 

“ But a fruit-market is quite close at hand,” urges 
Jet. “I remember passing one last night on our 
way from the gare, If you would only let me—" 

© Put on your wraps, put on your warmest wraps, 
and start,” rejoins Mr. Conyngham, in an injured 
voice, “The wind has somewhat abated ; half an 
hour’s sharp walking may possibly do you good. 
And remember that the Coteau-Bralé grapes—im- 
press that name on your mind, ‘raisin de Coteau- 
If the skins show signs of 
dryness, so much the better. I know, on respecta- 
ble medical authority, that the Coteau-Brilé grapes 
are wholesomest after the process of shriveling has 
set in.” 

Jet waits, as you may believe, for no second per- 
mission, Her eyes, her face, her whole figure, illu- 
mined with thankfulness at being free (although the 
freedom shall last but the space of a single half- 
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hour), she dances away like a flash of lightning 
across the polished floor of the sa/on » away to her 
own room on the second floor; then forth, without 
respirator, blue spectacles, or furs, into the bustle, 
glare, and dust, of Avignon city. 

Mr. Conyngham, sipping his barley-water; the 
stranger, meditating how he shall best renew his ac- 
quaintance with the father of forty thousand pounds 
—already Jet is pigeon-holed as ‘‘forty thousand 
pounds” in his thoughts—remain alone. 

A baker's shop and the fruit-market lie within a 
stone’s-throw of the Hétel de l’Univers. 

“ Tenez, ma petite demoiseile, tenez—le beau 
panier pour trente sous,’ says the olive-cheeked, 
classic-featured dame de 1a halle, as Jet stands wait- 
ing for her grapes. ‘“‘Cing livres de raisin, bon rai- 
sin de Coteau-Brilé pour un rien !” 

Can any one say it is a bad country to live in 
where the sun is hot enough to give you sunstroke in 
November, and you may buy five pounds of nectar- 
sweet grapes for fifteen pence? 

Her marketing accomplished, Jet Conyngham 
pursues her way briskly along the Quai du Rhone, the 
fruit-basket slung upon her arm, a foot-long pistolet 
of sour bread in her hand. The blood stirs in her 
veins as no breeze in muggy Devonshire has ever 
stirred it. She feels it a subtile kind of excitement 
merely to breathe ; feels as though a ten-mile walk 
before dinner would just serve to rest, not exhaust, 
the desire for quick movement, bright sunshine, cold 
and sparkling atmosphere, that is in her. 

The mistral’s blinding glare, the mistral’s blind- 
ing dust, are miseries thrown away (like most of life's 
miseries) upon Jet. She has got one half-hour’s free- 
dom in which to explore the lions of Avignon—the 
broken bridge, the Palace of the Popes, Laura's 
tomb—and determines to make the most of it. 

One half-hour! And the sun, when she started, 
was already slanting across the tall roofs of the ho- 
tel; and, in these regions, night, like winter, over- 
takes you at a bound. Well, in small things, as in ' 
great ones, the possibility of mischance seldom finds 
a place in Jet Conyngham’s anticipations ; she flies 
past the broken bridge; she glances up at the Palace | 
of the Popes ; on her homeward road, at the instance 
of a franc-seeking sacristan, is persuaded to visit a 
church, medizeval, incense-flavored, garlic-haunted, 
in quest of Laura’s tomb. Ten minutes Iater-— ; 
emerging into an unknown street, and by an oppo- | 
site door to that through which she entered—the girl | 
finds herself benighted. 
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and five pounds of Cote. u-Brilé grapes. 





“ The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out— 
At one stride comes the dark." 


Jet has, literally, to rub her eyes and gaze about 
her ere she can believe in the reality of this sudden 
darkness. Alas! the sharp increase of cold; the 
hush that, with the sun's departure, has fallen like a 
cloak upon the city; lastly, the fact that the old 
sacristan is lighting a lantern, as he locks the chan- 
cel-gates behind him, confirm it only too forcibly. 

This sacristan, carrying his church-keys in one 
hand, a villainous little oil-lamp in the other, would 
seem to be the solitary link left between her and the 
living world—her one uncertain chance of getting 
back from medicval shades to lighted shop-windows, 
paved streets, and the Hatel de I’Univers, to-night. 

And she follows him. 

Never was will-o’-the-wisp a more fatal guide. 
Down one narrow alley, up another, glimmers the lan- 
tern, clank the keys. At length, in a kind of ct/-de- 
sac, narrower and darker than the rest, overhanging 
roofs and upper stories shutting out all but one nar- 
now strip of sky overhead, the sacristan—keys, lan- 
tern, and all—disappears as suddenly as a figure in a 
Christmas pantomime. There is a momentary crash, 
as of a porte-cochire swinging heavily on its hinges, 
a crash echoed and re&choed down the length of the 
whole row of houses, and Jet, alone, guideless, trem- 
bling, is left to realize her desolation. 

She looks fearfully about her; she thinks of her 
father ; she thinks of Mark—for the first time in her 
life she wishes Mark Austen were at her side. By- 
and-by comes the sound of steps; a man’s tread 
draws steadily nigh through the darkness, and with 
a beating heart Jet nerves herself for the worst. 

That the approaching human being shall prove a 
robber is, naturally, the first idea that presents itself 
to her mind. She is to ‘‘meet her fate” (though 
after a different fashion than she dreamed of) here, 
in the south. Well, she has about her two napoléons 
in gold, seven francs, a watch, a pair of sleeve-links, 
If she is 
to be robbed, most probably she is to be murdered 
likewise, Poor little Cora will read an account of 
the tragedy in the daily papers—out of compliment 
to Aunt Gwendoline it may even be copied into the 


| Lxeler Dispatch. 


“ Miss Jet Conyngham, I believe?” says a voice. 
Ah, that welcome English voice, coming to her in 
her direst need—when will Jet forget its accents? 
And the footsteps cease. 


[TO BE CONTINUVED.] 
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INSIDE THE CASTLE. 


THosE who chance to remember my Mosel 
papers* may recall the disappointment occa- 
sioned by a refusal of admission into Schloss 
Eltz, to which I gave ardent expression. I 
subsequently received a very frank explana- 
tion from Count Eltz and a cordial invita- 
tion, should I again visit Germany, to make 
an especial visit to his castle. ‘Last summer 
the opportunity offered. 

This most interesting relic of the middle 
ages, and of the dark ages which preceded 
them, lies remote from all ordinary lines of 
travel, for the Mosel is not to be considered 
among these. We were a party of three 
(two ladies), who had met for the excursion 
at Andernach on the Rhine. We started 
toward evening, and drove to the Laacher 
See, where we renewed our pleasant expe- 

rience of its summer hotel. The next day 
we traversed the high, bleak plain of the 
volcanic Eifel, and lunched at Miinster 
Maifeld. All this has been described before, 
and also the approach to the deep wooded 


ravine through which the Eltzbach flows,. 


and the crest of which is overlooked by the 
ruins of Pyrmont and Trutz Eltz ; so, too, has 
the exterior of the Schloss, that wonderful 
revelation of romance which greets one at a 
certain bend of the path, half-way down its 
steep incline. To one born to a familiarity 
with the belongings of the old, old days, this 
sight may bring less stirring emotions ; but to 
us, never familiar with gray antiquity, and now 
fresh from the youth and newness of America, 
it appealed as few other sights could. Imust 
say itagain: “I believe there is hardly a spot 
on earth where one so entirely loses identity 
as a member of modern society, and drinks 
in so fully the real flavor of medizeval days 
as on this hill-side, where all that one can 
see is heaven and earth and the wonder- 
ful Schloss Eltz.” The intervening years 
dropped from our memory, and under the 
same calm sky, and with the same full hearts, 





*The Bride of the Rhine: Two Hundred Miles 
in a Mosel Row-boat, published in ScrIBNER’s 
MONTHLY in 1876, and in book-form in 1877. 


we saw again, buried in the same solitude 
and stillness, the mellow gray walls and the 
grand sturdy pile of turret and tower, which 
nine centuries of life and death, of love 
and hate, of peace and war, of care and 
neglect, have clothed with a mantle of rich- 
est reminiscence. Its encircling hill-sides, 
dark with forest and bathed in summer 
sunshine, shut out every sight and sound of 
the active world, and hold this grand and 
completest relic of Rhenish feudalism, un- 
touched by the faintest breath of modern 
reality. So deeply did the whole scene im- 
press us that it seemed a questionable bold- 
ness to claim admission for our mortal bodies 
into the time-hallowed halls of the castle. 
We were armed now with the passport 
of a personal invitation. We were expected 
guests,—but by whom expected? Should 
we be met by warder and retainers in buck- 
skin and armor, or would the shades of dead 
knights and gay pages and jesting dwarfs 
lead us through the resounding halls, filled 
with uproarious mirth, and the jingling of 
oft-quaffed beakers? A rusty old bell-pull, 
at the side of a huge, iron-studded, weather- 
beaten oaken door, wide enough to admit a 
loaded wagon, awakened the far-away clamor 
of an aged bell, and brought fierce hounds 
growling to the portal. And then, a chid- 
ing woman sent them to their kennels, 
opened the little wicket and took our cards. 
She soon returned, smiling and pleased, 
and led us up the rough-paved, black- 
vaulted, steep road-way to a paved inner 
court-yard walled in on every side by 
Schloss Eltz,—no longer by the stern stone 
front it shows to the outer world, but by 
quaint Gothic timber and masonry, rich 
colored and in good repair, which better be- 
fits its secure and domestic position, Along 
the side of the court were ranged the round, 
hammered stones thrown into the strong- 
hold by that chief of the church militant, 
Archbishop Baldwin of Trier, from his tower 
of Spite-Eltz, whose crumbling ruin we had 
passed. 2 
We were led to a large, deep-windowed 
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room, with a huge fire-place and heavy old 
oaken furniture. Curious old portraits—of 
the sixth grandfather of the present count, 
Anton von Eltz, his wife and his five sons— 
hung on the walls, and there was a per- 
vading air of age and stern simplicity. 


Here we lay stranded for some time, looking . 


out through the deep casements upon the 
valley below, and conning over our strange 
and unusual surroundings. Presently there 
appeared, not a glaived warrior, but a gloved 
steward, who welcomed us formally and cor- 
dially in his lord’s name, and recited his 
instructions to show us all that the castle 
has to offer. 

One does not accept hospitality with 
note-book in hand, and no man’s memory 
could recall all the features of that marvel- 
ous ramble,--upstairs and down-stairs and 
in my lady's chamber; now up the winding 
staircase of a turret and into a stately guest- 
chamber; now through a secret door and 
down stone steps into a chapel; up again by 
staircases in walls, and out through wide por- 
tals into halls ; into boudoir and watch-tower, 
down into dungeon and across the court and 
into old halls turned into lumber-rooms; now 
into a vacant chamber with frescoed oratory, 
through occupied and empty rooms, past 
kitchens where busy servants were at work, 
into a great bare Rittersaal, stripped for its 
restoration, and into the temporary armory, 
rich with armor and arms of many cent- 
uries. There were the chassepot rifle and 
the perforated breast-plate immortalized in 
the legend of the beautiful Bertha von 
Eltz, who, in the absence of the lord of the 
castle, led his retainers to repel an assault 
and lost her life in its successful defense. 
There were steel cross-bows, sprung by ma- 
chinery, and an endless variety of service- 
able and ornamental weapons, Scattered 
about through the building, in use and in 
disuse, were many articles of furniture of 
unknown antiquity. 

Schloss Eltz is nearly, if not quite, unique 
in that it has never been conquered or de- 
molished, and that it is still occupied by the 
family which founded it far back in the very 
night of time. The account of its origin is 
purely traditional and legendary. ‘There is 
authentic mention of it in the eleventh cent- 
ury, and its positive records are of very an- 
cient date. ‘The vicissitudes through which 
it may have passed are largely conjectural, 
but that it has always remained in the direct 
line of its original founders seems not to be 
questioned. Its immunity from destruction 
during the invasion of Louis XIV’s army 





was probably due to the fact that one of its 
family, who had large estates in Lorraine, 
had taken service under his flag. When 
every other considerable stronghold in west- 
tern Germany was sacked and laid waste, 
Schloss Eltz was spared, and it remains to 
this day a visible record of the architecture 
and material surroundings of the historic 
nobles of the Rhineland. At the same time, 


| although preserved against plunder and dev- 


astation, its treasures have suffered greatly 
from carelessness and neglect.* ~ 

The castle was at one time the property 
of four distinct branches of the Eltz family, 


| and part of it fell into sad disrepair. The 


interests were gradually merged, until the 
grandfather of the present count, by*s final 
purchase, brought the whole property into his 
sole possession. With Count Karl von Eltz, 
it is no longer a chief residence. It istooin- 
accessible and far too lonely to be the constant 
home of a cultivated modern family. But it 
is cherished as a historic treasure, and as a 
great glory ofthe house. The work of resto- 
ration now going on is most judicious and 
truthful, aiming only at the preservation of 
that which has, at one time or another, existed 
in actual use. The ponderous new furni- 
ture—all simple and bare of luxury—is being 
made by therude wood-workers of the villages 
about. The armor and other curiosities, 
which are only temporarily removed from 
the Rittersaal, are largely the actual objects 
which have been used in the family, and are 
all historically appropriate. 

As in this collection one may go back to 





*In a paper in the “Rheinischer Antiquarius,” 
one Conrad von Eltz (1080) is named as an ancestor 
of the family, but little is known concerning him 
and the succeeding five generations. Accurate 
knowledge of the house goes back to the twelfth 
century, but it is doubtful whether or not it was then 
noble. The first one called knight is Hermann von 
Eltz (1245), the second, William von Eltz (1264), 
and the third, Charles von Eltz (1275),—all these 
appearing as witnesses of certain documents. 
Launcelot von Eltz (1300), and his brother, Percival 
von Eltz (1307), lived in Trier. 

The castle was feudal until 1354, when the Em- 
peror Charles IV. gave it its freedom. 

All the members of the family were famous, 
especially Jacob von Eltz, born about 1500. He 
was made Dean of the Cathedral, October 13, 1547, 
and elevated to the princes. chair of Archbishop 
Elector of Trier, April 7, 1568. Ie was especially 
celebrated for his wise liberality during the time of 
drouth and famine of 1574-§. He died January 4, 


1581, 

Philip Charles von Eltz, born October 26, 1665, 
was, on the 9th of June, 1732, made Archbishop 
Elector of Maintz, and in 173% the Emperor Charles 
VI. elevated his whole family to countship. He 
died March 21, 1743. 
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the very early history of the house and fol- has been the scene of the appropriate life of 
low it down to the present day, so in thé its time, 

structure itself there are to be seen undis- Our ramble ended,—-from garret to cellar, 
turbed evidences of the handiwork of each —we were shown to the chief dining-hall 
generation, Nearly a thousand years ago of the castle, where the best that kitchen 
«it was probably the fortified home of men and cellar afforded was set before us, and 
living by right of might. It is now the we drank a quiet glass of good Rhine wine 
winter hunting-lodge of an educated gentle- to the continued well-being and renown of 
man, Through all the intervening ages, it the noble family zu Eltz, 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ONE SUMMER.” 
A REMINISCENCE. 

DAY or two ago a paragraph appeared in 

one of the daily papers to the effect that 
the author of ‘‘One Summer,” Miss Blanche 
Willis Howard, was conducting a magazine in 
Stuttgart, Germany. The allusion recalled a per- 
sonal interview which I had had with Miss How- 
ard one autumn day in Stuttgart, something 
more than a year ago, the story of which may in- 
terest; such of her admirers as peruse also the 
Christian Union, 

To the student Stuttgart possesses one conspic- 
uous merit: it has but few sights, and these, as 
Mark Twain says of Bermuda, may be ‘easily 
avoided.” For this cause, as well as for the repu- 
tation which it enjoys of being cheap, the place 
has become the headquarters of a large American | 
colony. There is nothing at all to see but a palace 
and a picture gallery. The city has not even the | 
charm of age. Its architecture is startlingly new, 


and no more picturesque than one of the up-town : 


brown-stone blocks in New York. It is so laid, 
out that its main business thoroughfare—always | 
as quiet as the grave—runs through a valley, with 
intersecting streets coming down a precipitous 
side-hill Somewhere on the hilltop, in a street 
only to be reached after a toilsome climb, is the 
residence of Miss Howard. Her parloris on the 
corner. Through its windows comes as much sun. 
no doubt, as ever shines in Stuttgart. From per- 
sonal observation I am not prepared to say that 
it ever shines there at all. But then the little 
parlor lit ap by Miss Howard's sunny presence 
scarcely needs anything more to make it bright. 

My introduction was happily due to the gentle- 
man who was then editing the magazine of which 
Miss Howard has since taken charge, and of which, 
by the way, the poet Freiligrath was also at one 
time editor. His name, should I mention it, would 
be recognized as that of a prominent Art lecturer 
in New York and Brooklyn this very winter of 
1878. It is hardly necessary to say that his lit- 
erary associations in Stuttgart and personal ac- 
quaintance with Miss Howard insured for me a 
most cordial reception. 

When “ One Summer” first appeared and little 
was known about its author, very many wild con- 
jectures were circulated about her personality. 
Some of these are still floating through the press. 
One, for instance, which I chanced upon the other 
day, represents her as being 31 years of age. 
Now this, of course, is a very delicate topic; but 
baseless ramors of this sort ought to be suppressed, 
and I feel it a duty to say, on credible authority, 
that the actual fact falls considerably short of the 
figure mentioned. As for personal appearance, 
‘her figure is tall and graceful. hair light and 
abundant, complexion fair, with a delicate color, 
nose straight, eyes hazel, and a pretty mouth 
whose varying play lends a peculiarly bright and 
winning expression to the face. Her voice is low 
and sweet, having in it a modest, at times almost 
a deferential tone. In these days, when girls of 
eighteen, fresh out of school, with few ideas and 

‘no experience, volunteer their opinions with equal 

| glibness upon Miss Braddon’s latest novel and 

| Joseph Cook’s last lecture, it is refreshing to find 
a successful and accomplished woman who is 
neither forward, conceited, nor dogmatic. 

In our conversation, which touched upon a va- 
riety of topics, Miss. Howard expressed herself with 
intelligence and discrimination. Her ideas were 

fresh and her language well chosen. Students 
will be interested in knowing her views as to the 

| advantages of European residence -and travel. 
Judging from her own case, she thought it would 
hardly be possible for one to derive the same ben- 
efit from study in America that may be obtained 
in Germany. There, one is free from the inter- 
ruptions that would necessarily occur at home: 
_ the facilities for acquiring the language and study- 
ing its literature are immensely greater; and 
novel sights and experiences are constantly coming 
‘up which open new avenues of thought in the 
mind. For people of very contracted views she 
doubted if there were very much benefit to be 
gained by coming abroad, nor for those on the 
other hand whose ideas were already liberalized. 
Persons, however, of average intelligence and 
scope would, in her judgment, find their notions 
largely expanded and cleared up even by a brief 
sojourn. 
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Another of her passing allusions will interest 
novel readers in general and the admirers of 
“*Qne Summer” in particular. It was perfectly 
ludicrous, sbe said, what an amount of notori- 
ety she had gotten out of her little book. Her 
sister was pointed out at home as the ‘‘ Sister of 
‘One Summer,’” and both of them had quite 
lost their own individuality on account of it. 
When they were together they would go into 
‘pales of laughter” over the absurdity of the 
business. Concerning little ‘‘ Gem,” she knew that 
some of his language was very improper but she 
really could not help it—it supplied itselfas she 
went along, without a previous notion on her 
part of what he was going to say. As for the 
judgment of her friends and critics, they had 
expressed utterly different opinions about every 
character and episode of the story, and expected 
her to acquiesce in every one. 

Our talkthen, drifting away towards other books, 
touched upon ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,”* at that time just 
published anonymously. Some one. I told her, 
had taken the trouble to credit her with its 
authorship. She had not reid it, she said, and 
frankly denied all knowledge of it; though sus- 
pecting that it might have been written by a 
young lady friend in Maine. The susgicion, as it 
turned out, was as far astray as the ramor that 
laid it at her own door. 

Of course this is barely an outline of the con- 
versation, and hardly suggests the direction which 
it took. My desire has been not to present so 
much as might invade her retirement or transgress 
the courtesies even of a chance acquaintance. If 
Ihave seemed to do this] am sure she will par- 
don it for the suke of the interest which so many 
people take in her and her work, and for the 
opportunity which it gives them of becoming 
better acquainted with one whose little book, to 
use its own motto. has brought ‘‘Sunshine everv- 


where, and Summer too.” E. MeC, 
February, 1878. 
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LENOX DARE: 
THE WOMAN SHE WAS. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


CHAPTER VIT. 


T was more than two years since Robert Beres- 
] ford painted his picture in Cherry Hollows Glen. 
It was more than two months since his marriage 
with Stacey Meredith. Her father’s illness, which 
so abruptly summoned her from her lover's side, 
proved a long and at last a fatal one. 

The dead banker had been regarded by all the 
world as a very rich raan. To everybody’s immense 
surprise, he died insolvent. Stacey was his only 
daughter. She had been brought up with the habits 
and tastes of a great heiress, She came a portionless 
bride to Robert Beresford. He and his young sister 
had inherited a handsome fortune from their dead 
father. At the time of the elder man’s death, his son 
was a mere stripling at college. The orphans were 
the last of their race. They had been tenderly 
brought up—nested in the ciover, feasted on the 

- honey-dew of life. After he had graduated at Har- 
vard, young Beresford went abroad and atudied 
awhile in Germany, but his artistic tastes, of which 
he had given evidence in early boyhood, soon drew 
him to Italy, where he spent the best part of three 
happy years in his studies and his work. 

Meanwhile, the family property, the inheritance of 
several generations, was rapidly melting away. 
Guardians and trustees had the management of it, 
while the young owner spent his time over his can- 
vases, or studied in the famous picture-galleries of 
the world the works of the masters. Robert Beres- 
ford had no concern about his fortune, which he took 
for granted was in good hands so long as his dividends 
reached him promptly. IEven after his return home 
he had no suspicion of the real state of his affairs. 
Ge had fallen in love; he had courted and at last 
married the woman of his choice; he had taken her 
to the Beresford homestead—the old, square, stone 
house, in the midst of its ample, cultivated grounds 
where he had spent his happy boyhood. 

He had all this time no suspicion that the founda- 
tions of his fortune were crumbling beneath him. 
The thunderbolt fell in 2 moment out of a clear sky. 
The newly-married pair had returned only the week 
before from their bridal tour to their home. This 
was in one of the picturesque old towns that cluster 
around Boston, so near that they feel the pulsation 
of the mighty city’s heart, so far off that an air of 
Eden-like repose and peace forever invests them. 

Here young Beresford learned one day that the 
two men who had had for years the principal control 
of his fortune, whom he and his father had trusted 
with absolute confidence, were bankrupts. Then the 
whole ghastly truth came to light. These men had 
betrayed his interests, and used his funds to advance 
their own fortunes. A large part of the property had 
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been swallowed up in rash and ruinous speculations. 
The managers had sought in these desperate ventures 
to retrieve themselves, and to conceal the real nature 
of their transactions from young Beresford. The 
story is quite too long, and, alas! quite too common, 
to enlarge on here. The dullest imagination can 
supply all the details. They involved not only the 
principal managers, but others who, in various ways 
having some interest in young Beresford’s affairs, had 
tampered with their trust. Some had only been weak 
where others had been dishonest; but the result was 
that Robert Beresford was wakened suddenly from 
his dreams of young love and his ardent ambitions to 
find himself at twenty-eight years old, with the habits 
which a life of wealth and ease had made second 
nature, with his luxuriously-reared wife and young 


;sister on his hands, and with his fortunes in such 


ruinous plight that it was doubtful whether he could 
save even the old Beresford homestead from the- 
general wreck. 

Before young Beresford could fully realize his 
changed fortunes, an old friend and distant connec- 
tion of his father’s—a shrewd, prosperous business 
man—came to his rescue. The old man was at the 
head of a vast iron importing and manufacturing con- 
cern, which had extensive branches in South America 
and wide commercisl relations in Europe. He offered 
young Beresford, whom he had always known, and 
for whom he had a fatherly liking, the place which 
his own son, about to take charge of the house in 
South America, would leave vacant. This would 
involve a partnership in the business, a steady devo- 
tion of time and thought to its interests. The posi- 
tion would secure young Beresford an income that 
would relieve him from all pecuniary anxieties for 
the present. It would probably in the next twenty 
years insure him a fortune equal to the one which he 
had lost. 

Young Beresford understocd all the advantages of 
this offer; he knew that it was one that does not come, 
in crises like this, to one man in a million. 

“Come, my dear boy,” said his father’s old friend, 
arguing with the true commercial genius, “throw 
your paint-boxes and your pictures, and all that sort 
of thing, to the dogs, and settle down to some real 
work in life. Make money, instead of idling and 
dreaming. You've got the true Beresford grit in 
you, and it only needed a few hard knocks to bring 
it to the’surface.” 

The young man looked at the older one as he said 
this. He took in, with his artist instinct, the hard 
business head, the shrewd, worldly-wise face, lighted 
up now by some unusual kindliness. 

Would he be one of these days just such a shrewd, 
cool-headed old Philistine? he wondered. But he 
answered: “Give me until to-morrow to think over 
your offer, Mr. Wentworth. ‘You shall have my 
answer at that time. As for my thanks, the man who 
has just proposed to me all you have will wait for 
those, too.” - 

“T see; the young fellow has a hankering after his 
foolish paint-boxes and canvases,’ said the old man, 
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after the younger had left his office. “But there’s 
sound stuff at bottom. Vl trust that to bring him 
out right at Jast. Of course it will be tough on him 
at first; but he’s a fine fellow and a lucky young dog, 
and he’ll soon have the nonsense taken out of him.” 

Robert Beresford went out that night to his home, 
less than a dozen miles from Boston, with a feeling 
that a great crisis had come in his life, that his future 
would be shaped and colored by the decision at which 
he should now arrive. He did not go as usual to his 
young wife on his return; he went up a single flight 
of stairs in the large, old-fashioned mansion, and 
turned to a room on the right. It was his studio. 

The young man paced up and down this room with 
feelings into which, I suppose, an artist could alone 
fully enter. Since he returned from Italy, three 
years ago, this room had been to him the dearest 
place in the world. ts ample space, its fine light, its 

- stores of old, rare and beautiful things, made it the 
beau ideal of an artist’s studio. The young owner 
had gathered here a world of treasures—things that 
in his wide travels had struck his fancy, or held some 
old historic association in his thoughts. 

Persian rugs lay on the floor, and rare medieval 
tapestries hung on the walls or in the corners; 
Venetian mirrors flashed out of heavy, carved frames, 
and ebony cabinets were set with lovely Florentine 
mosaics. Rich fabrics, gorgeous stuffs, blazed on 
chairs and lounges. Antiques, vases, rare and 
precious specimens of pottery from all schools, bore 
witness to their owner’s culture and taste. Between 
these walls, in the midst of these treasures which 
kindled his imagination and inspired hiz thoughts, 
Robert Beresford had hoped to spend the best years— 
to do the real work of his life. The portfolios that 
lay on an old carved table of black wood were full of 
memoranda, to be worked up afterward into noble 
form and beautiful color. These had been gathered 
everywhere, with the patient, loving temper of the 
artist. Work in water-color, in oils, and in all sorts 
of stages, lay around. In one place hung an almost 
completed study of restless, flashing sea-waves, and 
wet, brown rocks, and dripping weeds, and crumbling 
pier. Close by it was a more ambitious study of a 
mountain-slope, with the’ glitter of sunlight on its 
mighty pines, and the glow of a crimson sunset on its 
crest. There were some pretty, half-finished pictures 
in genre lying about. These had cost Robert Beres- 
ford that something which work always cost any true 
artist—which pen cannot write nor tongue utter. In 
the middle of the room stood a large, new, oak easel, 
only a few days before the present of a friend. He 
had never used it yet. Was he never to use it, 
after all? 

Robert Beresford asked himself this question as he 
paced up and down the room, and heard the low, 
dreary cry of the autumn winds outside. It seemed 


to the young man that he should hear the ery of that | 


wind at times through all his life. He had come 
here as the fittest place to make the resolve on which 
his future hinged. Should he close with his old 
friend’s offer? Should he turn his back on all the 
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hopes and dreams of his young manhood? Could he 
force himself to settle down, like most of his kind, 
into a mere money-grubber? Could he spend his 
life in an ignoble struggle after the poor prizes and 
ambitions of the world? 

In this way Robert Beresford put the question to 
his soul that night. For himself there could have 
been but one answer. He would have counted no 
sacrifice too great for his precious art. 

A Bohemian life had certain attractions for a tem- 
perament like his. In his young pride and strength 
he would not have regarded the loss of his property 
ag a very serious misfortune. He would have taken 
ithe chances with his art. 

Tt was only the thought of his wife that made 
Robert Beresford hesitate Could he ask the beauti- 
ful, delicately-reared woman to share his struggle and 
his poverty? He knew enough of the awards of art 
to see that the sacrifice must be a long one; that it 
would involve all sorts of limitations and economies 
for the woman who had bound up her fate with his. 
Could he lay such burdens on her slight shoulders? 
All his manhood, all his high, knightly spirit re- 
coiled at the thought. 

Young Beresford had won praise for his work in 
high quarters, both at home and abroad. In Paris 
exhibitions, in London academies, his pictures had 
been studied and admired for their depth of senti- © 
ment, their vigorous conceptions and delicate treat- 
ment. This might have intoxicated weaker brains. 
But Robert Beresford was wise enough to see that all 
these things did not prove him a great artist. Per- 
haps, he reasoned, the world would not lose anything 
if he never painted another picture. Could he have 
been assured in that hour of doubt and wavering that 
he had the birthright, the baptism of genius, his way 
would have been plain before him. He would have 
owed himself to the world. In that case, even those 
he loved must take their chances with his art. Robert 
Beresford told himself what a good many critics 
would have disputed, that he had thus far shown 
himself only a clever artist. If he were more than 
this, it would take years to prove it ; and, meanwhile, 
there was his wife, there was his young sister also, 
whose fortunes had been wrecked with his own. 

He stopped in his walk when he heard a soft knock 
at the door. He turned, and saw a lovely vision 
standing there with a smile on its lips, and a bewitch- 
ing archness in its eyes. 

“ Am I getting to be an old story, Robert,” asked 
the young wife, half-gayly, half-seriously, “that you 
come first to your studio instead of to me?” 

“Noa, my dear, you are a fresh, beautiful wonder to 
|me always,” he said, going to her and leading her 
into the room. 

“Well, then, must I be jealous of your pictures?” 
“Not thoygh they outshone the fairest dream that 
ever man caught on canvas. Guess again, Stacey.” 

“Ts there any more of that same trouble you told 

me about yesterday?” 
He had hinted lightly and rapidly as possible of 
some disturbance in his business affairs; but he had 
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left her mostly in the dark regarding his fallen for- | dimmed with tears. “ You are going to sacrifice 
tunes. Now the tcuth must come. j yourself, your dearest work, your noblest hopes, for 


“There is more of that trouble. Look at me, 
Stacey, my wife. Your husband is a poor man.” 

- She was standing close by his side, with one little, 
soft hand on his arm. She looked startled, be- 
wildered. ; 

“O Robert, what do you mean? What dreadful 
thing has happened to you?” she cried out. 

“Tt is a long story, Stacey; so long that we will 
not go into its details now. I have been the victim 
of weakness and wickedness, of selfishness and fraud. 
My fortune has melted away in dishonest hands as 
though it had never been.” 

“Ts poverty a very bad thing, Robert?” asked the 
young wife, gravely. 

“Very bad, you ignorant little woman. Of course 
it has different stages, and very different meanings to 
different people; but it involves at best limitations 
aud privations, perpetual small worries and wearing 
economies. I must honestly tell you, Stacey, I think 
poverty would be to you and to me, because of you, a 
very bad thing.” 

Stacey Beresford lifted her golden-lashed, azure 
eyes to her husband, and looked steadily in his face. 

“Robert, my husband,” she said, “ I am not afraid 
of this poverty. I would rather share it with you, 
bear its burdens and make its s:crifices, than be the 
wife of any other man, though he had the wealth of 
princes.” 

As she said this her eyes, gazing at him with proud 
tenderness, and the soft pink in her cheeks deepen- 
ing to the reddest rose, Robert Beresford made up 
his mind. : . 

“Stacey, my wife,” he said, in his tone a solemn, 
tender depth which she had never heard there before, 
“please God, you shall never know what this poverty 
is. J have not taken a maid from her mother, to be 
my wife, not to shield her from the winds, not to 
guard her from the rough ways of the world. I have 
a man’s stout arm, a man’s strong brain. You may 
trust them, Stacey !” ; 

“But what are you going to do, Robert?” and as 
she asked the question, her look said that she 
believed there was nothing in the world that this 
man, so grand in his courage, so gentle in his tender- 
ness, so great above all other nien, could not do! 


“This am I going to do!” and then Robert; 


Beresford told his wife of the offer Josiah Went- 
worth had made him that afternoon. 

She drank in every word. When he had ceased 
speaking her gaze went slowly about the studio. 
“But, Robert,” shesaid, with 2 woraan’s quick intui- 
tion, “will you have to give up your pictures if you 
go into this business? I know what your painting is 
to you.” 

“ Whatever it is to me, I am not sure it could ever 
have made me a great artist, Stacey.” He tried to 
speak lightly, but, despite himself, his voice broke a 
little. : 

Stacey’s quick ear caught the sound, “I see how 
it is,” she said, with quivering lips and eyes suddenly 
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my sake, Robert !” 


“T am going to take care of the woman I married,” 
said Robert Beresford, and though his voice was 
tender, there was a ring of fixed purpose in it, and 
he set his jaws sternly. 

“T never cared much when poor papa lost his 
money,” said Stacey, very seriously. “I knew I had 
you, Robert. Now I wish, for your sake, I had ihe 
fortune.” 

When she said that, Robert Beresford put out his 
arms and drew his wife close to his strong heart. 

“Tt was for better or for worse you promised,” he 
said. “You shall not find it was for the worse, my 
Stacey !” 

That night Robert Beresford gathered up his un- 
finished pictures, and his crowded portfolios, and 
carried them, with the great oak easel, into a small 
room that opened outof hisstudio. There were tears 
in the brave fellow’s eyes as he did this. I suppose 
that no one but an artist could enter into the bitter- 
ness of his feeling at that moment. When his work 
was done it seemed to him that he had buried a part 
of himself. . 

It was ten years before Robert Beresford sat down 
again before the oak easel. He knew then that it 
was too late for him ever to paint a great picture. 

The next day young Beresford went into the 
private office of Josiah Wentworth and said to him, 
quietly: “I have made up my mind to accept your 
offer.” 

The words, few, and to the point, pleased the old 
man’s keen business instincts. ‘“ Bravo!’ he said, 
grasping the younger’s hand, while his shrewd face 
actually beamed on him. “I knew you’d see where 
your interests lay, and let the pictures go. True 
Beresford grit!” 

But the young man was not so sure of that. 
Indeed, it seemed to him at that moment that he was 
not sure of anything in the world except the shining 
in Stacey’s eyes last night. 

When his brother painters learned that Robert 
Beresford had entered into partnership with the 
great iron concern, they said a true artist had been 
spoiled. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

T was now almost three years since Lenox Dare 
came to Briarswild. Nothing very remarkable 
had happened during this time. It had been to her 
one of quiet home-happiness, of rest and harmonious 
development. Long before this she had grown quite 
accustomed to being cared for and petted, to finding 
herself a central object of interest to those about her. 
It is wonderful how naturally and easily the saddest 
of us take our happiness when it comes—as though 
it were, after all, the human creature’s birthright. 
In the bright, healthful atmosphere of her new home 
the girl’s real nature opened itself. What a joyous, 
magnetic creature she was! How full of youth, of 
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life, of intense enjoyment, of bright, inspiring 
presence! If she were gone from the cottage for a 
few hours they missed her as though half the life had 
vanished, She still had her old passion for nature, 
her love of books; but she no longer indulged these 
to the exclusion of everything else. Mrs. Mavis 
could not conceive that ‘a young girl was properly 
brought up who had never been to school. It was a 
miracle, she said to Ben, that that girl had managed 
to glean such an amount of knowledge from old Colonel 


Marvell's library ; but, for all that, and for all her | 
unquestionable superiority to other girls of her age, | 
Mrs. Mavis set her heart on Lenox’s attending. 


Briarswild Academy. 


There was something to be learned in school out- | 


side of books, the sensible little woman averred, and 
so Lenox went to the morning recitations for more 
than a year. 

This surrounding her with young life and with 
girls of her own age was a wholesome experience for 
her. She shrank from her school-life at first, but, in 
a little while, she enjoyed it immensely, It was 
wonderful how soon she overtook and outstripped her 
school-fellows in the studies where she had been far 
behind them. Her wide range of knowledge in 
general literature was to them something marvelous. 


She was extremely popular with her young com-. 


panions, There was a charm, an original something in 
her ways and speech which powerfully attracted them. 

During these years, Ben Mavis and Lenox Dare 
had been thrown constantly together, not only under 
the home-roof, but in all their varied out-door ex- 
peditions. They had here the deepest likings in 
common, and the pure-souled, frank-hearted youth, 
and the fresh, joyous maiden were off almost every 
day on some adventure, 

Ben taught Lenox a world of things in which 
young girls are apt to be sadly deficient; taught her 
to ride, to drive, to row, to swim, to aim an arrow or 
shoot a pistol. They searched the woods and hills 
for all sorts of rare, beautiful wild growths, and 
brought these treasures home to the mother; mosses 
and ferns, barks of marvelous hues and curious roots 
which her tasteful fingers arranged in all lovely har- 
monies of color, and shaped into all curious and 
graceful forms for household decoration. 

It was late in the afternoon of a lovely June day 

_ when Dainty brought her young mistress, at a smart 
trot, across the old ereek-bridge from which the road 
led up through half a mile of pine woods to the lane 
at the back of the Mavis farm. 

Lenox had been down into the town that afternoon 
on some errand, and then, beguiled by the beauty of 
the day, had spurred off among the hills and made a 
wide detour on her return. As she came dashing 
across the creek, rider and horse made a striking 
picture. Lenox had profited by Ben’s training, but, 
then, he often assured her, she was a born horsewo- 
man. She sat her young mare admirably. Her 
slight, girlish figure harmonized with Dainty’s 
small, graceful build, with the arching neck and the 
proudly borne head. 


The folds of Lenox’s dark green riding-skirt 
floated against Dainty’s gray mane. She wore the 
dress and the little velvet cap with the solitary black 
plume for the first time. They were a present from 
Mrs. Mavis the day before. She took delight in see- 
ing the girl prettily dressed. 

Nobody could have suspected Lenox was the girl 
who, three years ago that summer, had leaned over 
the fence and gazed into the depths of Cherry 
Hollows Glen. Her cheeks had rounded and the 
little, peaked face had changed its shy, wistful look, 
and flashed with vivid life and happiness. Her 
great, dark eyes shone like suns that afternoon with 
the thoughts that had come to quicken heart and 
brain in her long, solitary ride. She had only - 


|erossed the bridge, and struck into the shadows of 


the pine road, when a voice called her. She drew 
Dainty up, and in an instant the creature stood quite 
still, though her eyes flashed, and her small limbs 
quivered. 

The next moment, Ben Mavis came out from the 
shadow of the pines with a laugh. He, too, had 
grown a, little stouter and taller in these years, and 


‘the face under his broad-brimmed straw hat had 
-grown handsomer and manlier, without losing any of 


its bright frankness. 

“ Ah, Lenox,” he said, coming up to the saddle, 
with a merry look in his eyes, “I know your tricks, 
you see. I was sure to find you on this road.” 

“T eouldn’t help it, Ben,’ replied Lenox, with a 
bird-like flutter of her restless head. “I had the best 
intentions of coming straight home when I set out, 
but it was just impossible. There never was quite 
such a day before. It drew me away into the hills. 
Such a ride as I and Dainty have had around by 
Moose Bend, and through Berry Gap. It was”— 
hesitating a moment—* indescribable!” 

“ Your eyes describe it all,’ said Ben, gazing at the 
glowing face as he stroked Dainty’s mane. ‘They 
flash like flames.” 

“Do they? It must be because I have had such 
thoughts. But how curious that you should have 
expected I would come this way! How long have 
you been waiting for me, Ben?” 

“ Oh, a quarter of an hour, perhaps. I knew, you 
see, however good your intentions might be, that 
when you once got on Dainty’s back, the air and the 
light, and the out-doors in general, would run away 
with you. I’ve learned to count on your doings by 
this time pretty well, Lenox.” 

“You've had a good while now to learn them,” 
she said; and then, with a swift change in her face, 
she flung her arms around Dainty’s neck. She never 
forgot what she owed that young horse. Had it not 
been for Dainty, she would never have known Ben 
Mavis or his mother. 

The young man knew perfectly what was in her 
thoughts. Lenox’s past was not a subject often 
alluded to now. It was partly for the sake of divert- 
ing her from all painful. memories that he asked: 
“So you had grand thoughts, did you, skylarking 
away off there among the hills?” 
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“Yes,” she said, sitting erect in her saddle once 
more, and looking at him with a bright face, touched 
with a little seriousness, “such thoughts as come to 
me only at rare times, and in beautiful, solitary 
places, when I am so free and joyous that the joy 
seems almost a burden—something that I cannot 
bear. You know what I mean, Ben?” 

“Not precisely, Lenox. I enjoy a beantiful day—I 
love all beautiful things; but not in your way, not 
with your enthusiasms, your passion of happiness. I 
suspect I was cut out for a slow-going, common-place 
old fogey.” 

“You were cut out for the dearest, best fellow in 
all the world!’ said Lenox, looking into his eyes 
with her own wide open and frank as the daylight. 
You shall not call yourself such names.” 

“Well,” answered Ben with his native wit and his 
sturdy common sense, “I don’t give myself much 
trouble about it. It strikes me a man would bea 
terrible fool who made himself miserable because he 
couldn’t write a grand poem, or paint a great picture, 
or do anything else the Lord who made him didn’t 
intend he should. His only concern is to make the 
best he can out of his own raw material ; and he will 
find that sufficiently tough work sometimes.” 

“Why, Ben,” exclaimed Lenox, looking at him 
with delighted eyes, “that is precisely what Robert 
Browning says, in a little different words : 


‘My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God made.’ ” 


“TI thought before,” replied Ben, “that idea was 
only common sense; but now Robert Browning has 
made it poetry. What were you thinking about up 
in the woods, Lenox?” 

“Perhaps the thinking would not sound common 
rense, if I were to put it in words, Ben,” she answered, 
rather doubtfully. 

“Yes it would, at bottom, Lenox. What a light 
there was in your face as you and Dainty came rush- 
ing across the bridge just now. ‘Your look then 
made me curious to know what thoughts lay be- 
hind it.” 

“Tt all came of Julius Cesar,” answered Lenox, 
with a gay little laugh. “I read half of the noble 
old play to your mother last night while you were 
down town at the lyceum. In the stillness and glad- 
ness of the woods it all came back tome. And then 
I fell to thinking what a life, what a soul there was 
in words! I felt as I never did before what a power, 
and beauty, and glory there must be in them, to go 
on living and flaming through the centuries, I won- 
Gered who it was that read Shakerpeare for the first 
time in our own land. That must have been a long 
time ago, you see.” 

“T should imagine,’ answered Ben, in a half-seri- 
ous, half-amused tone, “not long after the sailing of 
the Mayflower.” 

“Not so very. But,’ continued Lenox, with 
solemn, kindling eyes, “think what a moment that 
must have been when those mighty words broke for 
the first time the awful solitudes of the wilderness— 








solitudes that had never echoed to anything but the 
ery of wild beasts, the war-whoops and chants of. the 
Indians! It seems as though the very air must have 
been thrilled and conscious as though a wind of life, 
a new soul had passed into it.” 

“T see all that is very grand, very beautiful,” said 
Ben, after a little pause, “though I cannot hold my- 
self to the level of your thought, your enthusiasms, 
Lenox. But I am positive about one thing.” 

What is that, Ben?” 

“That Shakespeare was not the first book the voices 
of men read in these Western solitudes.” 

“Yes. I see you must be right there,’ replied 
Lenox, with a flash of intelligence in her face. “The 
first book must have been the best—God’s own book 
come at last to explain and supplement His other 
great Green-Book of the new world. I wonder why 
I never thought of all this before.” 

“The wonder, rather, seems to me?’ rejoined Ben, 
“that you should ever have thought of it at all. 
What other girl would have such thoughts because 
she had gone off on a lark all by herself in the 
woods?” ° 

“That means, I suppose, that I am not just like 
other girls,” answered Lenox, with the grave look 
which this suggestion still had power to bring up in 
her face. 

“Jt means that precisely. What kind of woman 
are you going to make one of these days, Lenox 
Dare?” inquired Ben, abruptly. 

“You are talking of a time which is a long way 
off,” answered Lenox, gayly. “At least I try to think 
so, though I am dreadfully deep in seventeen.” 

While the youth and the maiden held this talk in 
the old bridle-path among the deep pine-woods, the 
light of the summer afternoon flickered over Lenox’s 
slight figure, and touched Dainty’s gray mane into 
silver, and shone on Ben’s fine, honest face, and made 
wonderful tapestry with the waving shadows and 


; brown pine-needles on the ground. 


Ben Mavis spoke suddenly. “I have some news 
for you, Lenox. It was partly that which brought 
me out here to find you. We are going somewhere— 
you and mother and J. Weare to start within three 
days. It was all settled while you were up in the 
woods this afternoon. I have written to engage 
rooms. Now where is it we are going, Lenox?” 

As he propounded this riddle, Ben folded his arms, 
and looked into the girl’s face with eyes that danced 
merrily over the secret. 

“Your mother going, too?’ exclaimed Lenox. 
“And she is always co reluctant to leave home. 
Where can it be we are going?” 

“But that is precisely what you are to tell me, 
Lenox!” 

“T see by your looks you think it will be good 
news to me, Ben?” 

“Oh, splendid—glorious—all a girl’s adjectives.” 

“Oh, I have it!’ exclaimed Lenox, bringing her 
gauntleted palms together. We are going to Wat- 
kins’s Glen.” 

The Mavis farm lay less than twenty miles from 
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this famous locality. Lenox, with Mrs. Mavis and 
her son, had visited the Glen the summer before. 
She had heard the voice of the tumbling waters as 
they broke, with joyful shout, the solemn gloom of 
the vast ravines. She had watched the sunlight 
glancing on the gray cliffs and among the shimmer- ' 
ing cascades; she had climbed the lofty staircases, 
and lingered on the picturesque bridges; she had 
stood on the dark edge of the sea-green pools, and 
gazed up at the awful heights, whose summits were 
fringed with quivering hemlocks and frescoed with 
mosses and climbing vines. Shut in by those gray 
walls, she had passed from nature’s moods of sullen, 
savage grandeur to her tenderest dreams of smiling 
loveliness. Lenox had never seen anything before 
which so excited and captivated her imagination. 
And it was with radiant face and exultant voice that 
she now named Watkins’s Glen. 

Ben shook his head. “It is ten times farther off 
than Watkins’s Glen. Try again, Lenox.” 

She -mused a moment. The plume of her little 
riding-cap waved jauntily in the breeze, the shadows 
of the pines flickered over her young, thoughtful 
face. Suddenly she turned, and Jaid her hand coax- 
ingly on Ben’s shoulder. 

“Tt is useless for me to try. 
said. 

He looked straight in her eyes. He said it slowly, 
‘with a little pause between each syllable, as though 
he liked to mark the effect. “We are going day 
after to-morrow—to the sea!” 

“To the sea! To the sea!” repeated Lenox, in 2 
low, half-awed tone. She had been reading about it 
all her life; her hope of seeing it sometime had been 
next to her hope of getting to Heaven. 

“Tt is true, Lenox,’ answered Ben, slightly dis- 
appointed at the quiet, half-dazed way in which she 
took his tidings, and then he went on to explain how 
naturally the suddenness of it all had come about. 

His mother had, just after Lenox left the house, 
received a letter from her sister’s husband, who lived 
in a small village among the Berkshire Hills. The 
letter told a sad story of broken health. The writer 
had not, since the year her brother died, seen his 
wife or his son. She wrote now, entreating them to 
come to her in the lovely June weather. 

They had decided to go, and take Lenox with them; 
but they had arranged to spend a week at Hampton 
Beach before going into the interior. How simple 
and matter-of-fact it all sounded as Ben related the 
programme, whose consummation would have ap- 
peared to Lenox, an hour ago, as remote as going to 
the moon. 

“It is a grand old coast,” Ben concluded. “I was 
there with my father when I was a boy. The beach 
for miles at low tide is smooth as a marble floor. 
You'll have the ocean in all its glory close to your 
door. If anything could have made a poet of me, 
that sight would. You'll be fascinated, too, with the 
old rocks, where you can gather shells, and sea-weed, 
and all sorts of curious things the tides have left 
there. In fine weather, you can see from Boar’s Head 


Tell me, Ben,” she 
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the Isles of Shoals, like huge black monsters, lifting 
themselves just above the waves. You must carry 
your Longfellow and Whittier along, Lenox. There’s 
no place for reading them like those old sands, when 
the ocean comes in with a grand chorus.” 

“And I am going to see, to hear it all in three 
days!” said Lenox, still quietly; but there was a 
vibration in her voice which this time satisfied Ben. 

“Within three days,’ he repeated; and then he 
took hold of Dainty’s saddle and walked by her side 
through the forest-ways. 

When they reached the big gate they saw Mrs, 
Mavis on the side piazza. 

A moment later, Lenox sprang lightly from her 
horse and bounded up to the woman. ; 

“© Mrs. Mavis,” she said, putting her arms around 
the woman’s neck; “ Ben has told me all about it!” 

This demonstration was very rare with Lenox—so 
rare that it always reminded Mrs. Mavis of the time 
the girl had caressed her that day they brought her 
out on the piazza for the first time. 

“T thought, my dear,” she said, laughing, and 
glancing at the great manly fellow, “ he wouldn’t be 
able to keep the news until you got home.” 

“And we are really going day after to-morrow, 
Mrs, Mavis?” 

“ We are really going, Lenox!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


NE morning Lenox Dare sat alone on the highest 
point of a ledge of low, ragged, brown rocks at 
| Hampton Beach, and watched the tide comein. It 
“was just a week since she and Ben Mavis had had 
| their talk in the pine-woods. She had been at Hamp- 
| ton three days, and now she was guite alone, except 
for the slight acquaintances she had made since her 
arrival. 

Mrs. Mavis’s nice little programme had all been 
broken up the day before by a telegram announcing 
that her sister-in-law was seriously ill, and desired 
her presence immediately. 

Mother and son had set off a few hours later, 
leaving Lenox behind at the beach. Her soul and 
senses were possessed by the novel scenes, the fresh, 
joyous life around her. It would have been cruel to 
drag the girl from all these into a strange house, 
darkened by illness. She had pleaded to be left 
behind. Loneliness, she insisted, could have no 
terrors for her with that great, new volume of the 
sea spread open for her reading. 

They had chosen, for greater freedom, a private 
boarding-house close by the sea. Lenox would be 





left in kindly hands for the few days of her friends’ - 


absence. Ben was to return for her as soon as his 
aunt’s improved health would make the visit agree- 
able. 

Lenox could hardly understand the reluctance 
with which her friends left her to herself for this 
brief interval. “If I were a baby, instead of seven- 
teen, you could not have a more hopeless opinion of 
my incapacity!’ she said, with her gayest laugh. 
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“Do you suppose anybody is going to try torun away 
with me?” ; 

Something happened before the three met again 
which made that light question of Lenox’s seem pro- 
phetic. 

The girl had been sitting on the rocks more than 
an hour, absorbed in the scene before her. Behind 
her the gray beach stretched for miles. Before her 
lay the blue, trembling sea. No cloud dimmed the 
deep azure overhead. The wind blew the girl’s hair’ 
about her face, as she sat there, motionless as a statue, 
in her white dress, her shade hat and her shawl of| 
scarlet wool gathered about her shoulders, the bright 
color showing finely against the dark background 
of the rocks. She made a picture there, just on the 
‘edge of the sea, of which she little dreamed. It 
struck a young man who had been out for an hour’s 
row and was bringing his small boat in shore, with | 
the strong, lusty strokes of a trained oarsman. 
Lenox never glanced at him. She had eyes, though, 
for the pretty little sail-boats which were darting 
about in the light wind with the sunlight glittering 
on their sails; eyes, too, for the larger craft—sloops 
and schooners that were standing out to sea, rising 
slowly into view, and then vanishing into the beauty 
and mystery of the distance. 

But the motion and marvel of the incoming tide, 
more than anything else, held Lenox Dare spell- 
bound on the ledge of rocks that morning, Every 
nerve thrilled joyfully to the life and motion going 
on around her. She saw great sweeping waves 
whose green crests broke suddenly into beautiful 
masses of spray that fell in glittering heaps upon the 
sand. She heard the song that breaks forever from 
the deep heart of the sea; she heard the laughter of 
happy waves on the shore. Her soul, too, was like a 
song within her. The majesty of the Psalms, the 
roll of old Homer, the solemn sweetness of Spenser 
awoke by turns in her memory. Meanwhile the 
waves were creeping stealthily around the low ledge 
of rocks where Lenox sat. At high tide only a few 
points stood above the water, 


with a little perplexed look coming into the bright- 
ness of her face. The water had wound itself in 
among the rocks, and rolled a wide stream between 
her and the next point to which she must pass on her 
descent. There was no time to be lost. Lenox had 
just made up her mind to leap the chasm when a 
voice at her right and just below her called out: 
“Take care, miss! You will make that leap at your 
peril. Won't you allow me to assist you?” 

Lenox turned and saw the speaker. Te had just 
come around a sharp angle of the rocks which he 
had climbed from the opposite side. He was a 
rather tall, ruddy-skinned, yellowish-haired and 
whiskered young fellow, about twenty-two. He was 
well, but not foppishly dressed, in a light traveling 
suit, and he had altogether a pleasant, gentlemanly 


_air as he stood there lifting his hat to the girl as he 


spoke. 

The stranger’s address had been perfectly natural 
and respectful. Any young girl in Lenox’s plight 
would lave accepted his service. She gave him her 
hands in the frankest, simplest fashion. “Thank 
you,” shé said, with a merry laugh. “TI little sus- 
pected what a march the ocean was stealing on me 
while I sat up there thinking of nothing but those 
grand old waves !” 

As Lenox said this she sprang lightly across the 
stream with the stranger’s aid. There were steep, 
slippery places still between them and the sand. 
Lenox would have made nothing of them, still she 
could not decline the young man’s aid. 

“You must have enjoyed thesight immensely,” he 
remarked. : 

“ Nobody could help doing that,” answered Lenox, 
and she flashed up one of her vivid glances into the 
stranger's fuce, and he said to himself: “By Jove! 
What magnificent eyes the creature has !” 

“T saw you sitting on the rocks when I was out in 
my sail-boat,?’ he continued. “I was half-inclined 
to think you were some ocean nymph come up from 
the depths to sun yourself and watch the sea awhile 
before you darted back into your native waves.” 





‘Does she see how the tide is getting behind her? 
Has the creature a notion to drown herself?” thought 
the young oarsman, as he brought his boat on the sands 
and sprang lightly ashore. 

At the same moment the dashing of some spray in 
Lenox’s face aroused her. She was on her feet ina 
moment. She saw, at a glance below her, that she 
was being rapidly cut off from theshore. The waves 
had already slipped around the rocks up whose sides, 
slippery with sea-weed, she had scrambled that morn- 
ing. The girl was in no peril, certainly. The-point 
where she stood would not he submerged in so calm 
a day, but it would not be pleasant to wait, cut off 
from the shore, on that solitary headland, for the tide 
to go out. 

Onceawakened to an emergency, Lenox Dareusually 
proved equal to it. She came down the rocks now, 
light and swift as bounding chamois, The oddness 
of her position, and the touch of adventure about it 
strongly excited her. But she suddenly stood still, 


Again Lenox’s laugh rang out clear and sweet as a 
flute. ‘Did I make you think of that?” she asked. 
“Tt is curious how the sea brings up all sorts of 
lovely old myths and legends that one has not 
thought of for years. While I was sitting there I 
half-expected tosee some huge Triton riding on the 
back of a green wave, or the sea-horses rise up with 
their manes glittering like the spray. How real the 
sight of the sea makes all those delightful old 
stories!” 

Again the young man looked at Lenox with 
curious, amused eyes. The sea air had stung her 
cheeks into a vivid color. The life and glow at her 
soul were in her face now. 

Mrs. Mavis had often been puzzled to decide in 
her own mind whether Lenox was pretty or even 
good-looking. Her eyes were something wonderful, 
but when it came to the rest of the face, the little 
woman was in doubt. It lacked the soft bloom of 
the dead Janet’s, the pretty pink and white of the 
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young girl’s at Briarswild. It had been dark and 

and thin when she came to them, although the lines 

had ‘been growing softer and finer each year. Mrs. 

Mavis, however, could not perceive—what perhaps an 

artist might have done—that whatever beauty Lenox 

might have, it would develop slowly, after a law of 
its own, and that the young girl’s face must wait for 
its soul, for its womanhood. The spring has its own 
time—its perfect blossoming. So also has the 
stummer | 

The question which had puzzled Mrs. Mavis a good 

many times, puzzled the young man that morning. 
Amid his other conceits, he plumed himself on lelne 
a good judge of young girls, but he was at a loss how 
to classify the one whom he had helped over the rocks 
that morning. For they had reached the sands by 
this time. He had now only to lift his hat and take 
leave of his companion, but he felt more than half- 
inclined to pursue the acquaintance begun so infor- 
mally. ‘ 

Lenox turned toward her boarding-house, half a 
mile up the beach. She was about to suzy good-morn- 
ing to her companion. 

« Tam just going up to the hotel,” he said. “As 
our paths scem to lie in the same direction, I will 
walk with you, if you have no objection.” 

“Oh, certainly, I have no objection,” answered 
Lenox, with perfect transparency of speech and 
tone. 

The walk over the beach was full of charm and 
novelty to the young girl. Her first wonder and 
delight over the new world around her had not yet 
worn off The prints which the waves had left on 
the sand, the dried sea-weed, the shells, 
curious things which the fides had tossed along the 
beach were a fresh marvel to her. 
seemed to the yourg man like a child Jost in delight 
and wonder over a world of fresh toys, and the next 
some bright, quaint speech would take him wholly by 
surprise, and pique his curiosity regarding her. 

“You are not, then, familiar with sea-views?” he 
said, as they walked along, in anawer tosome remark 
of Lenox’s. 

“This is my first visit to the ocean,” she replied. 
“Tt seems the more wonderful to be left here all alone 
with it.” 

* All alone?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” exclaimed Lenox. 
“OF course you do not understand, and I believe I 
was speaking half to myself’? And then, in a few 
words, she related how her friends had been suddenly 
summoned away, and how very odd it seemed to find 
herself all alone in the quaint old town on the edge 
of the sea. 

“You must find it very lonely, I imagine?” 

“Lonely !” repeated Lenox, with her happy incred- 

-ulous laugh. “That is what Mrs. Mavis and Ben 
were all the time insisting on. But how could one 
be lonely with this sea and shore?” 

This was a part of the talk as the young strangers 
walked slowly up the sands at Hampton Beach, with 
the June heats, cooled by the incoming tide, and all 





and all the/| 





the blue, flashing ocean on their right. Other talk 
was suggested by the time and place, and still Lenox, 
fresh, and quaint, and artless, puzzled and attracted 
the stranger who walked by her side. 

At last the gate of the square, two-storied, white 
house where she was staying came in sight. 

Then the stranger said, in his half-careless, half 
gallant way, a way which young ladies as a rule 
thought very fascinating: “As you have allowed 
me to walk up with you, I shall take the liberty to 
present myself,” and he offered his card. 

Lenox received it cordially enough, but with a 
little glance of surprise. She read the name written 
in a large, clear hand with a good many flourishes, 
“Guy Fospicxk.” 

“ Now, may 1 be bold enough to ask your name, 
also?” said the young man, as Lenox looked up from 
the card. 

“My name,” said the girl, with her great eyes 
gazing quietly at him, “is Lenox Dare.” 

“T should expect the creature would have an odd 
name!” thought young Fosdick, but he said in his 
subtly flattering, yet wholly respectful manner: “I 
like this introduction vastly better than a more 
formal one. As you are quite alone, and ina strange 
world, and I happen to be stopping at Boar’s Head 
for a few days, can I not be of some service to 


you?” 


“You are very kind, Mr. Fosdick,” answered the 
girl. “ But, really, I can think of nothing which— 
which you can do for me.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say that, Miss Dare,” 
answered the young man. The girl’s indifference to 
his attempts at farther acquaintance had the last 
effect she intended, and only piqued him into making 


One moment she | | farther advances. 


He broached the subject of croquet, he described the 
fascinating sport on the beach, he told her that a 
party of young people was coming down that very 
afternoon to have a game. He asked if Miss Dare 
would join them if he called for her. 

She thanked him in her bright, frank way, as far 
from any thought of fascinating him as though the 
accomplished young cavalier by her side had been 
her own grandfather, but she said there were so 
many other things to see and do, that she found no 
time for croquet, and though she sometimes played, 
she had no special skill at the game. 

He made another trial. Would she allow him, 
he asked, the privilege of a properly introduced 
acquaintance to call on her? 

“Certainly,” she answered, But if he gave 
himself the trouble to call, it was quite doubtfil 
whether he would find her at home. She was out- 
doors most of-the time in this enchanting weather, 
and this wonderful scenery. 

Guy Fosdick knew the ways of girls. Was this one, 
after all, only trying to play her ré/e in a little more 
artful fashion than the others? But 2 glance at 
Lenox’s face answered that question. ‘There was 
nothing for him to do, but lift his hat and bid her 
good-morning. Guy Fosdick went up to his hotel 
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that morning conscious that he had absolutely failed | manners, and his drawing-room gallantries, and this 
to make the impression he intended. It was a new! girl with her young enthusiasms, her ignorance of 


experience to him. 

Unlike as were the two women who had the shap- 
ing of Lenox Dare’s childhood and youth, their in- 
fluence had in one respect been identical. There was 
a side of the world of which Lenox was as ignorant 
asa baby. Mrs. Crane had a narrow-minded notion 
that the less a young girl knew about the world the 
better and safer it was for her. Mrs. Mavis had 
found Lenox’s naiveté and innocence so charming 
that she could never make up her mind to disturb it 
with any worldly-wise maxims or cautions. Such 
ignorance always has its perils. No harm, however, 
was likely to come to Lenox so long as she remained 
sheltered under the love-guarded roof at Briarswild. 

But Mrs. Mavis very naturally did not reflect that 
Lenox’s life, like all others, was liable to sudden 
changes. Some event might happen which would 
launch the young, innocent girl into the great world, 
among men and women where her child-like igno- 
rance might lead her into great mistakes, into terrible 
dangers. 

Guy Fosdick, who had run up to Boar’s Head 
with some young friends for a few days boating and 
fishing, was a man of the world; a very young one, 
itis true, and therein lay his best hope, for he was 
barely twenty-three. Ie had graduated at Harvard, 
with moderate honors, the year before. He had not 
yet settled himself to any work in life. There was 
no need that he should be in a hurry about choosing 
his profession, he reasoned. A young fellow with a 
comfortable fortune in prospect might as well have a 
jolly time and see something of the world before he 
went into harness for life. 

Young Fosdick’s father was a rich man, a Beacon 
Street magnate, Guy was the only son among half 
a dozen sisters. He had been a good deal spoiled 
from his boyhood. He had plenty of personal con- 
ceits and vanities besides the familiar one of pluming 
himself on his old name and high position. 

in his family Guy had always been regarded asa 
prodigy. His parents, his handsome, dashing sisters 
scolded, and petted, and idolized him, His cluss- 
mates regarded him as a good fellow, bright and 
jolly, while he was an immense favorite with all 
young ladies. He had the gift of bright surface talk, 
the tact and grace of manner which make the ideal 
carpet knight. It was his secret conviction that no 
young womav on whom he chose to exert his fuscina- 
tions would be able to resist them. He meant to bea 
gentleman, he would have been extremely mortified 
had any one regarded him otherwise, yet his 
standards were no more elevated than the world in 
which he moved. His life had been thus far what he 
regarded as open and honorable, although he had of 
late “sowed some wild oats,’ and been drawn into 
some asgociations which he would not for worlds 
have mentioned at home. 

Had fate, one might wonder, in some mood of 
utmost irony brought these two together in that old 


town by the sea—the man of the world, with his fine 
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fin turn. 


the world, her simple, child-like, transparent soul? 

Young Fosdick was quite right in his opinion. 
Lenox hardly gave him a thought after he was out of 
sight. His manners seemed to her very graceful, but 
the first impressions—those which are oftenest 
keenest and most trustworthy—were not altogether 
favorable. She did not reason about it, but she felt, 
rather than perceived, something lucking under all 
the polish and gallantry. Those were very elegant 
manners, no doubt, she thought. But, after all, 
she liked Ben Mavis’s frank, simple ways a good deal 
better. 

The next day, Lenox went down all alone on the 
beach when the tide was out. The stones, over 
which the waves had been swinging and flashing a 
few hours before, were now netted and draped all 
over with wonderful brown sea-weed, and strange 
mosses, and all curious sea-growths which the tide 
had left clinging among the ledges and stones. 

Lenox was down among these, with a little basket, 
searching for shells and sea-weed, and all other 
treasures of the deep, which the waves in their swift 
retreat had forgotten. The light, lithe figure moving 
about amid the rocks and stones could be seen ata 
long distance on that wide, open coast, but Lenox no 
more dreamed of any one’s watching her than the 
waves far out on the beach and singing to each other 
their secret of eternal joy thought who might be 
listening. 

A step near at hand made her look up suddenly 
from under the deep rim of her sun-hat. There 
stood Guy Fosdick only a few feet from her. He 
lifted his cap and approached at once. “This isa 
most lucky accident for me, Miss Dare,” he said, very 
gallantly. ‘ Tlow long have you been here?” and 
he gave her his hand. 

There was nothing for Lenox to do, but give hers 
Jt was a little, ungloved hand, the soft 
fingers wet and rather soiled by contact with sand 
and rock. The truth was, Guy Fosdick’s appearance 
on the scene was anything but agreeable to her. 
Lenox had her moods of liking to be alone. That 
wide beach, with all its wonders laid here by the out- 
going tide was sufficient companionship for her. 
Fine manners and gallant speeches would come like 
a diseord into that time and place. 

Lenox had no more artthanachild. Young Fos- 
dick detected her real feeling in her first half-dis- 
mayed glance. ‘She's anything but glad to see me,” 
he said to himself, and the man of the world was a 
good deal nettled. 

“T have no idea how long I have been here,” re- 
plied Lenox, very gravely, as she stood before him, 
with her basket in one hand. “It must be a good 
while, I think. J came down to hunt for—all kinds 
of sea things.” 

“ And I wandered down here for no reason in the 
world that I could give to niyself. How could I 
have any suspicion that the sea-nymph of the rocks 
was flitting among the stones at low tide?” 
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*‘T suppose people who come to the beach can 
hardly help occasionally stumbling upon each other,” 
answered Lenox, with the quaint, old-fashioned air 
that belonged to her infancy, 

Young Fosdick had a keen sense of humor. “That 
tone and look would not have misbecome my vener- 
able grandmother,” he said to himself. “ But what 
a hopeless simpleton it must he! She actually be- 
lieves our meeting here is a pure accident!” 

He could not imagine another girl existed who 
would not have perceived at once that he had con- 
trived to bring about this interview. But he kept up 
his réte adinirably. The fact that Lenox wished him 
away made him only more bent on remaining. He 
did his best to be useful and agreeable. It was not 
strange that he succeeded. He set to work helping 
Lenox in her bunt for all the curious treasures of the 


beach, and soon became interested himself, and ren- . 


dered her immense assistance, for which she was 
heartily grateful. In this eager search, in this wide, 
out-door life, the acquaintance grew naturally and 
easily. Young Fosdick had no idea of spending an 
hour in @ young lady’s society without attempting to 
carry on 2 flirtation; but significant looks and subtle 
flatteries glanced away from Lenox like arrows from 
charmed armor. She either could not or would not 
understand, he thought. But the more he talked 
with her the more interested young Fosdick became. 
That was almost invariably the case when people 
conversed with Lenox Dare. In her companionship, 
the young man’s best self came more and more to the 
surface. The two were very merry over their hunt 
for rare shells and specimens of sea-weed. It was not 
easy work to clamber around the wet boulders and 
among the tangled, slippery weed, and Lenox, light 
and agile as she was, met with a good many small 
catastrophies, and the merriment that followed only 
gave new zest to the toil and the pleasure, and 
brought the two into closer acquaintance. 

In a little while Lenox’s first shyness with strangers 
wore off, and she was as much ut her ease with young 
Fosdick as she would have been with Ben Mavis or 
one of her school-fellows. She flashed into all sorts 
of moods; she made the gayest, cleverest, quaintest 
speeches. She even, without dreaming of it, put 
Guy Fosdick on his mettle. If she surprised him 
one moment by her ignorance and simplicity, she 
startled him the next by her swift intelligence, by a 
knowledge of books, which, at her age, seemed simply 
incredible. 

When, late in the afternoon, the tide turned, 
Lenox’s basket was filled with all sorts of curious 
moss and shells, of beach-weed and fungi. By this 
time the young people were on a most friendly foot- 
ing. Slightly wearied by their sharp exercise, the 
two climbed up the rocks and sat down in the shelter 
of a little arbor built just above the highest tide- 
mark. 

“One does not forage in vain in that wonderful 
world of thesea. I should have missed the best of 
my treasures if you had not appeared at the right 
moment, Mr. Fosdick,” said Lenox, glancing with 


delighted eyes at the basket he set down at her 
feet. 

“You are not sorry, then, Miss Dare, that we met 
accidentally this afternoon ?” inquired Guy ; and then 
he thought what a perfectly arranged accident it was, 
when he had been watching her at least half an hour 
from the bluffs at Boar’s Head. 

“Sorry!” repeated Lenox. Then she added, in 
her simple, cordial fashion, “I am heartily glad you 
appeared just as you did, Mr. Fosdick.” 

“But you were not that at first. I saw with a 
glance that I was de trop, Miss Dare.” 

He said this half for the purpose of testing her, 
He was curious to see how fir this girl’s simple, 
limpid truthfulness would carry her. Would she 
have the courage to own to his face that she had been 
sorry to see him ? 

The red which the salt breeze had stung in Lenox’s 
cheeks deepened a shade. 

“T beg you will excuse me, Mr. Fosdick,” she said. 
“T did not mean to be rude.” 

“You were not in the least, Miss Dare. It was not 
your fault, certainly, if you were not glad to see 
me.” ‘ 

- “But I was,” answered Lenox, looking at him 
with bright, steady eyes, “in a little while” 

© That Litof feminine frankness was heroic!” thought 
the young man. “ What a puzzling littie specimen it 
is—refreshing, too, after a fellow has been pretty 
thoroughly bored with the cut-and-dried patterns!” 

They walked home in the sunset; they heard the 
voices of the returning tide; they watched the glories 
of color in the west, the burning crimson, the soft 
lilacs with primrose edges. 

“Oh, I wish I had Dainty here? suddenly cried 
Lenox, turning to her companion with eyes that 
radiated light. “How we would scamper over those 
sands and down into that surf!” : 

“Who is Dainty?” asked the young man, with a 
good deal of interest. 

“Oh, I forgot! Of course you do not know !’ she 
exclaimed, and then she went on to describe, as no- 
body else could, the handsome, gentle, little thorough- 
bred, fleet as the wind, yet docile to her voice and 
hand as a pet fawn. 

“No doubt you and Dainty would enjoy the ecene 
vastly ; but what would become of me ?” 

Guy contrived to get some very subtle meanings 
into his glance and tone as he asked this ques- 
tion. 

“In any case you would find a thousand ways to 
amuse you in this glorious place,’ answered 
Lenox. 

The most finished coquette could not have rivaled 
the light indifference of her tone. 

“She would actually prefer her horse this moment 
to my society,” thought Guy Fosdick, and afterward 
he redoubled his efforts to be agreeable. 

When the two parted at the gate he had wona 
promise from Lenox, that she would allow him to 
call the next morning, and accompany her in her 
waik on the beach. 
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That very night sad tidings came from the Berk- 
shire Hills, Ben Mavis’s aunt had grown worse and 
neither he nor his mother could leave the invalid for 
the present. 

The Fates seemed to conspire to throw Lenox into 
young Fosdick’s society atthis juncture. A breezy, 
merry walk on the beach and among the rocks con- 
sumed the forenoon. Lenox’s companion was 
familiar with the coast, and prided himself on being 
a good oarsman, ‘He waxed quite eloquent, dilating 
on the fascinations of rocking out on the blue waves 
in a little row-boat. Lenox was eager to enjoy the 
novel sensation for herself, and when Guy proposed 
to take her out for a little sail next day, she at once 
accepted his offer. 

For the first time, Lenox Dare found herself glid- 
ing over blue, tumbling waves in a fairy craft. The 
delicious motion, the mystery of the glancing, 
heaving world below, fairly intoxicated her with 
delight. She sat still most of the time watching 
the waves or gazing like one in a blissful dream on 
young Fosdick who managed the small craft admir- 
ably. They were out for a couple of hours. As the 
young man brought his boat in shore, Lenox, her 
cheeks stung by the sea-air into the reddest bloom, 
looked at him with happy, grateful eyes and said she 
should never forget that he had given her her first 
sail on the sea. 

In days that followed, the young people saw more 
and more of each other. They had walks on the 
shingle and rambles in the woods. In the absence of 
her friends, Guy took on hiniself, naturally and grace- 
fully, the office of Lenox’s escort around the coast. 
He was familiar with it for miles, and in his com- 
pany she visited many an interesting and picturesque 
point to which she could never have gone by herself. 
Guy repeated wonderful old legends and ballads 
which haunt the shores, he related some of the 
family traditions which the farmers and fishermen 
talk over in winter nights when the wild storms beat 
around Hampton Beach. In a thousand ways he 
made that waiting by the sea something delightful 
and vivid to Lenox Dare—something which it could 
never have been without him. | 

The charm of her fresh, guileless nature gained a 
stronger hold upon him every day. He had never 
heen so simple and manly in his life. He forgot, 
sometimes for hours together, in this girl’s bright, 
frank companionship, in her quaintness, her playful- 
ness, her cleverness, the flirtations and the flatteries 
that had thus far been Guy Fosdick’s principal réle 
with young women. 

And Lenox Dare, in # very passion of delight with 
‘the new world around her, talked and jested, was 
grave or gay with this elegant young man of the 
world, with no more thought of feminine arts and 
airs—no more notion of making him fall in love 
with her than the birds who were singing away the 
June in the green Hampton woods. 

And Guy Fosdick knew that perfectly; and some- 
times the knowledge nettled him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE COLONEL’S VENTURE, 


VERYBODY in Richmond knows 
the game which Colonel Page play- 
ed for a wife, but outside of Virginia the 
colonel and his adventures are but little 
known. Every section has its peculiar 
human as well as vegetable growths; and 
Vandeveur Page is a full-flavored fruit, in- 
digenous only in the soil which yields the 
goober-nut and chinquapin. 

The idea of this coup de thédire was 
suggested to him one raw day in early 
summer, while he was dining with old 
Doctor Waring, It was at an old-fash- 
ioned inn in the drowsy Maryland town 
of Cumberland—a barren social beach 
whereon the doctor and certain other 
worn-out hulks of the fashionable world 
lay stranded. He had telegraphed to the 
colonel to come up on urgent business, 
but the colonel, as usual, was a day or 
two behind time. He had, indeed, nev- 
er been in a hurry in all his life, You 
could easily guess that Vandeveur Page 
had been a fat, thick-skinned baby, gorg- 
ing its milk sluggishly and pinching its 
nurse with a vicious chuckle. He had 
grown into the stout, swarthy man that 
was seated by the window of the inn to- 
day, too lazy to be vicious or to chuckle: 
his voice was low in pitch and deliber- 
ate; his black eyes turned slowly from 
the rain without to the little doctor op- 
posite with the cynical patience with 
which he held off the world, There was 
nothing noticeable in this military mid- 
die-aged gentleman, clad in a full suit of 
white linen, with knobs of red gold on | 
his breast and sleeves; yet you noticed 
him. He absorbed the air of the room, | 
Something which was either real power | 
or an admirable stage-imitation of it 
made the grizzly colonel a marked man | 
in every company. 

He stirred a mayonnaise on his plate, | 
his eyes critically half shut and his thick | 
lips pursed: “Just give dat five minutes | 
on de ice, my man.—I’m surprised you 
don’t import your own sauces, Waring.” 

“Bless you, Vandeveur, I've no pal- | 


| must suit you very well. 


ate," said the doctor, who had watched 
him dine with an amused curiosity on 
his mild, washed-out visage. “ Beef or 
mutton, it all tastes alike to me. Give 
me fried chicken and Virginia waffics, 
and I'll eat them the year round.” 

“No doubt,” wiping his lips with the 
corner of his napkin and smoothing his 
heavy moustache, "Den dese quarters 
Let me sce: 
de last meal I ate in Cumberland was 
in '61—a cold bone of mutton and dry 
bread at dat very table, sah—two o'clock 
in de mohnin’. I was taken prisoner out 
on de Cheat. After supper I was hauled 
into a train full of Yankee soldiers. Pah! 
I can smell de air of dat cyar now.” 

“You were taken prisoner several 
times, Vandeveur ?"’ 

The colonel scowled at him suspicious- 
ly. It had been a joke in Richmond that 
Van Page always was taken prisoner just 
before a battle, 

But the joke, if he had ever heard it, 
had long ago faded out of the mild little 
doctor's mind. ‘Yes, I remember,” he 
pattered on, “you were very unlucky. 
And your wife begged your exchange 
from Stanton? She was Anna Taylor— 
the Botetourt Taylors—yes, yes. Con- 
founded plucky thing to do!" 

“Poor Anna! I've found how hollow 
de worl’ is, doctor, sence she went out 
of it.” And the colonel’s eye gathered 
a darker gloom and he filled up his glass 
of brandy. Whether he gave you the 
time of day or took a chew of tobacco, 
this man always so bore himself that 
you felt him to be one whom Fate had 
wronged. He could prove to you, an 


_ he would, that life was bitter as ashes— - 


if you were a man, by a volley of red-hot 
oaths against the United States, against 
Jeff Davis, etc., etc.; if you were a wo- 
man, by sentimental quotations from the 
poets, such as are in favor with freshmen 
at college. His women-friends (and he 
always had a large feminine “follow- 
ing") thought that he resembled Poe. 
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Young Poes, who gambled, tippled and 
made love with cynical gloom, swarmed 
in Virginia about thirty years ago, when 
Page was at college, just as embryo By- 
rons once did in England and Werthers 
in Germany. They have grown middle- 
aged now with the colonel: they make 
up a small distinctive class; their talk 
runs in layers of coarse sensuality and 
weak romance: they have a talent for 
everything but decency and work, It is 
they who fill the air with lamentations 
over the departed glory of the South; the 
raven of despair seldom takes its beak 
from out their hearts; they look down 
with a lofty scorn on their neighbors 
who have gone to work heartily to help 
themselves 

The doctor, who was used to this mel- 
ancholy genus, paid no attention to Page's 
moods, The condition of his own liver 
had always interested the gentle old beau 
much more than that of the South. 

“TI sent for you to come up in haste, 
Van,” he said. “I'm failing: you no- 
ticed that I was failing, ch?" fingering 
his eye-glasses and eying the colonel 
anxiously. 

“Nonsense! You might pass for a 
lad of twenty, wid your figger and step. 
And as for dress, I don't know what de 
boys in Washington will do widout you, 
doctor, to give dem a hint how clothes 
should be worn,” 

“Well, yes," glancing complacently 
down at his natty little figure, “I do 
know how a coat should be built. But 
I've given up all that now, I sent for 
you to make my will, Vandeveur.” 

“Anoder? How many is dat? Six, 
I believe. Let me see, By de last you 
lef’ de whole estate to found a college 
for pore boys in Richmond.” : 

“That was a piece of folly: let them 
go to trades or to digging. That puppy 
Salter, who swindled me out of the mare 
last week, is one of your poor boys hocus- 
pocused into a gentleman. No: I’ve had 
enough of your self-made men." 


contest the will. I'll tell you what I'm 
going to do, Page. You remember Res- 
ley ?" with a pause of nervous hesitation. 

“Your son? Oh yes. Res and I 
were chums at college,” said the col- 
onel gravely. 

“You know he never married. But 
there was a girl that he would have 
married if he had lived. I'll leave ev- 
ery dollar I have to her. . Now, don't 
say a word: I’ve made up my mind.” 

“Tam not saying a word. But I must 
confess—' Who is de young lady ?" 
~ “One of the Chappells—Virginia Mary 
Chappell." . 

“A good old Prince George's family. 
Well, when shall we draw up de will, 
doctor? To-morrow mohnin' ?" 

“No time like the present, Come to 
my room,” briskly. This funereal busi- 
ness put a certain exhilaration into his 
feeble veins, He was still of importance, 
after all: even on the edge of the grave he 
could thrust his fingers into other men's 
fortunes, to make or mar them, 

The colonel, his keen eyes half shut, 
followed the dapper little figure down 
the hail with deliberate, heavy steps. 
“She's not married?" he drawled. 

The old man stopped short, startled : 
“T don't know, Buti don’t care a damn 
whether she is or not,"’ he stammered 
after a moment. "Res liked her.” 

“Very well. But it must be specified 
in de will dat de money's hers, married 
or single. Now that I think of it, I've 
heard of dis Miss Chappell, an’ she's a 
spinster still. She was down visitin’ de 
Weldons on de Blue Ridge dis winter. 
George Kerr's plantation is next to Wel- 
don’s, an’ he tole me about her." 

“George spoke well of her, I’m sure?” 
anxiously. “Everybody must approve 
my action in the matter. I think it's a 
little more than just, Page? It's chi- 
valric, ch?” 

“Tt is what I should expect from a 
Waring, sah. Is dis your room? Let's 
to work, den.” 


“Oh, very well: I never fancied dem | 


myself, What a pity you’ve no kins- 
folk, Waring!" 

“IT don't know: I can do as I please, 
anyhow. I've not a fortieth cousin to 


It was early in June when Doctor 
Waring made his will, In July of the 
same year, on a sultry afternoon, Col- 
onel Page alighted from the train at 
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Oakland, a little mountain-town not far 
from the summit of the Blue Ridge, 
shook off the dust with an impatient 
stamp or two, and looked anxiously 
up the steep, weedy street. The portly 
colonel, loaded with rod, game-bag and 
gun, monopolized the little platform with 
his self-conscious swagger. Suddenly 
he hurried forward: “Ah, Kerr! dis is 
kyind! I didn’t expect you to come 
twenty miles to meet me.” : 

Kerr, a thin, sandy-colored young fel- 
low with a watchful "no-you-won't" ex- 
pression in his face, very like that of a 
Scotch collie, shook hands civilly: "I did 
not come to meet you: I came for groce- 
ries. Mr. Weldon asked me to bring you 
up: he received your letter last night.” 

Something in Kerr's calm, guarded 
tones always irritated the warm-blooded 
colonel at the outset. But for reasons of 
his own he chose to be effusively cor- 
dial with the disagreeable young man. 
“Dese your traps?" he said, stooping 
to lifta keg of sugar into the Jersey wag- 
on, “Hyar's my trunk." He climbed 
nimbly up to the front seat. ‘Good 
team for farm-work, Kerr: you always 
had a keen eye for horse-flesh.” 

“These are Weldon's horses.” 

“And dis is his kerridge, eh? Pore 
devil!) Why, Dick used to drive de best 
blood in Richmond, sah. Had as good 
a hand on de reins as de cyards. De 
war made an end of de Weldons, same as 
de rest of us, Damnation! When I tink 
of Dick reduced to a Jersey wagon—” 

“He drives a plough generally,” said 
Kerr dryly. 

“You don’t mean it? Was de ruin as 
total as dat?” 

“Get up, Fan!—I shouldn't call it ruin. 
Mr. Weldon took up a hundred acres of 
timber-land in '66, built a log house and 
went to work, Now he weighs two hun- 
dred pounds, has no time to gamble, and 
pays his debts—more than was ever said 
of any Weldon before him.” 

The colonel glanced furtively at his 


companion. Kerr's mother, he remem- ; 
bered, was a Yankee school -teacher, | 


Naturally, he was too fond of making 
money to appreciate the finer feelings 


easily, “I hope sha’n't inconvenience 
Dick by my visit?” he said, “I volun- 
teered it.. I haven't scen him for years, 
He's not so pore that he has had to give 
up de old hospitality 2” 

o No.” 

“Any oder visitors dere ?” 

“Only one—Miss Chappell.” 

Page's eyes glittered, but he said care- 
lessly, “I don't think I know her. What's 
her given name?” 

“ Virginia—Virginia M.” 

" Dere was a young lady of dat name 
to whom Resley Waring was.engaged ?” 

Kerr did not answer for a full minute, 
and then spoke with an effort which did 
not escape the colonel: “It may be the 
same: I don't know, Miss Chappell isa 
very beautiful woman, and, I have heard, 
has had a long succession of lovers.” 

The colonel pulled his moustache; 
“Aha! Taken all de degrees in flirta- 
tion, eh? I like dat sort of a woman, 
Now boys like you, Kerr, prefer your 
rose-tinted, milk-teeth girls.” 

Kerr made no reply, but Page chuck- 
led as he glanced at his face. ‘So-ho! 
De land lies dat way ?” he said to him- 
self. “Well, you're not a rival who will 
trouble me, I fancy.—De truth is,” he said 
aloud, suddenly changing the subject, 
“I’m completely run down. I want a 
breath of mountain-air. I was overwork- 
ed in Richmond, and den I was summon- 
ed to pore ole Waring's deathbed—" 

“Waring? ‘The doctor?" 

“Yes, Died last week. ‘Beauty War- 
ing’ he used to be called twenty years 
ago. A man of froth and fashion, No- 
thin’ in him, sah,” snapping his thumb. 
“Oh, he’s been known in Washington for 
generations. You'd always find de latest 
fashions hung on his pore ole bones.” 

Kerr drove on in silence,‘ The doc- 
tor was very kind to me," he said pres- 
ently, with unusual emphasis in his hard 
voice, “I came out of the war a. boy 
of nineteen without money, or even a 
decent education, The doctor offered to 
lend me what seemed to me a fortune, 
simply because his son Res had been 
fond of me when I wasya little chap. I 
did not take the money, but I never for- 


of agentleman. He waived the subject , got it to the old man.” 
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“You were flattened out, like de rest 
of us? How much money had you to 
begin life again?” 

“Ten dollars,” 
“It served.” 

“Good luck to you, my boy !"' said the 
colonel heartily. . Like all Southerners, 
he had a keen relish for any kind of 
pluck. ‘“ What luck have you had so 
far, George ?” 

“Just such as can be made out of hard, 
steady work. I camped right down here 
in the woods. It's been a matter of pen- 
nies, not dollars, ‘ I’ve begun stock-rais- 
ing ina small way.’ There's a sure for- 
tune in that for a man with capital.” 

"But you haven't de capital. Which 
of us has?” : 

“There's my place," said Kerr, point- 
ing with his whip to a clearing and a 
comfortable cabin. An old man and 
woman were at work in the garden. 
“That is the extent of my farm-hands, 
two old servants of my father’s.” A 
small flock of sheep were grazing in the 
field. “Yes, a man with a litthe money 
could reap gold out of sheep in that pas- 
turage,” said Kerr, his gray eye kindling 
as he motioned with his whip over the 
great plateau. » 

They had now reached the top of 
the Backbone of the Alleghanies, a level 
ridge rising above wooded heights. An 
unbroken stillness reigned in the vast 
green forests of whitened chestnuts which 
sank down from them on every side; 
faint lines of yellow mist on the far ho- 
rizon showed where the watercourses 

_ crept; over all, the sky, a vivid, brilliant | 
blue, tinged at the horizon with saffron, | 

“Very pretty country, Kerr. Blue 
grass—plenty of mast. I should go into 
hogs and increase dat flock of sheep, if 
I were you, an’ your fortune’s made.” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Marry money, lad,” watching him 
furtively through his half-shut eye. “ Dis 
Miss Chappell, now? Lost all in de war, 
IT reckon ?" 

“No,” said Kerr. “She is counted a 
rich woman, as times go—about three 
thousand a year.” There was a signif- 
icant dryness in his tone. 

The horses turned into a natural park 


said Kerr, laughing. 


extending to the highest point of the 
mountain, and passed through aisles of 
oaks and chestnuts to a large house set 
about with airy porches of unbarked 
wood, 

“Pretty well done, for a woman,’ "said 
Kerr. . 

“ What woman ?” 

“Mrs. Polly Weldon, -She’s been the 
farmer, architect and carpenter, and. her 
husband the tool. She's been up to-day 
since three o'clock in the morning in the 
kitchen, the garden and the barnyard; 
and there she is,” nodding to a plump, 
soft-eyed little lady in.delicate muslin 
who waited smiling on ‘the upper step. 

Dick, her husband, who had grown 
enormously stout, came up with a vocifer- 
ouswelcome. A shy little girl stood apart 
among the shrubbery. Kerr glanced ea- 
gerly around, Down by the river, in the 
hammock under the walnuts, he caught 
sight of Miss Chappell's yellow gown.. 
He hurried down to her, almost knock-. 
ing over little Dolly Weldon among the 
lilacs in his haste. His courtship of Miss. 
Chappell (if courtship it was) had drag- 
ged cautiously all through the winter at 
a snail's pace, but there was.no time to. 
lose now, He must touch her, look into: 
her eyes—get ‘some actual hold over: 
her, in short—before she even exchanged. 
glances with this Colonel Page. 

Miss Chappell, peeping through the 
hammock, laughed. She had read ab 
a glance the meaning of the haste, the 
heat in the high-featured face — high-. 


' featured and sandy and cold. Bah-h! 


She shivered lazily. Why, it had been 
lifeless as an India-rubber mask, facing 
her all summer in the fields, over the 
card-table. The blood was coming into 
it now, ch? If all she had heard of 
Vandeveur Page were true, he needed 
but a day's vantage to stir jealousy in 
even the watery blood of this man, Miss 
Chappell, like most Virginia women, was 
a clever card-player, but her game in life 
was to play one man against another. 
Mr. Kerr, coming up, saw that she had 
dressed for the colonel’s eye. The pale 
yellow cashmere clung closely to her del- 
icate, rounded figure as she lay in the 
brown web of the hammock gently sway- 
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ing to and fro. One bare dimpled arm 
was thrown languidly over her head 
among the soft curls: she looked at him 
through her half-closed liquid eyes with- 
out speaking. The sunlight and shadow 
flickered over her: a red leaf, grown old 
too soon, fluttered slowly down through 
the warm air and rested in the white 
swelling bosom. It was a picture which 
an artist would have looked on with de- 
light, but George Kerr was not an artist. 

He sat down upon a log and regarded 
her calmly, “She does not look more 
than seventeen," he thought, “yet in her 
old wrappers I would not give her a day 
less than forty.” 

The liquid eyes gathered a little sharp- 
ness in their furtive watch. Kerr was 
the first man who had been able to stand 
aloof and play the critic with Virginia 
Chappell; and for that single reason he 
had won from her hate, interest, love— 
whichever you may please ‘to call it. 
He was poor, out of society, homely, 
but still of more worth to her than all 
other men besides, Simply because she 
could not conquer him she had exiled 
herself to this social Siberia all winter, 
She looked forward to the coming flirta- 
tion with Colonel Page asa reward which 
she had somehow earned through exceed- 
ing virtue, but not even the zest of that 
intoxicating cup could make her neglect 
her real object. 

“Am I late? must I go in?” holding 
out one hand for him to help her rise. 

He took the hand—a warm, sensuous 
hand, rose-tinted and dimpled — and 
held it in both his own, 

“No, Stay with me a moment.” 

Miss Chappell sank back and looked 
up at him. He still held the hand, and 
regarded it. 

A warm glow rose to her throat and 
face. On her fore finger she wore a fine 
opal ring. Kerr was looking at that. “It 
is worth ten of Smith's best imported 
ewes,” he thought; and then he laid 
her hand down and his thoughtful gaze 
fell to the ground. “Ten ewes ought 
to yield in a year—allowiny for loss in 
lambs—" 

But what infernal stuff was that? It 
was not the ring: it was the whole in- 





| his hands, 





come—three thousand a year! ‘Instead 
of this grubbing and ploughing, a straight 
road to ease and fortune. 

As for the companion, most men would 
not quarrel with that encumbrance, He 
turned to her with a flash of significant 
meaning in his eyes. She was good-tem- 
pered, cheerful, an expert housekeeper, 
like all the Prince George's girls. As for 
these coquettish ways, marriage would 
cure her of all that. She might be a 
trifle older than he, but— 

Meanwhile, the young lady knew by 
intuition that she had been put in the 
balances and was being weighed, but 
her blood did not quicken by the beat 
ofa pulse. 

“Here is Colonel Page coming to find 
me," she said, scarcely moving her lips, 

It was Kerr who presented the gal- 
lant colonel to Miss Chappell, yet he 
received somehow the impression that 
they had known each other for a long 
time. This was not true, It was only 
the swift glance of recognition which 
Greek gives to Greek. Page was not 
in full possession of his usual gallant 
suavity, This was the woman who he 
purposed should fill the place of the de- 
parted Anna Taylor. His first glance 
was anxious and critical: ‘ Better pre- 
served than I expected. Preserved? By 
George, an absolute beauty !"” 

He could hardly refrain from rubbing 
He had looked for soupe 
maigre, and here was a dish of terrapin 
and the rarest of wine! 

He stood, hat in hand, as they talked, 
deferential as a Catholic before the Vir- 
gin’s altar, the sun lighting up effective- 
ly his handsome face and jetty mous- 
tache. Not a point in the picture before 
him was lost to his searching eye. 

George Kerr looked at it too: when 
she rose, it was to Kerr that Miss Chap- 
pell gave her hand, and she leaned on 
him as they walked to the house. His 
cool eye passed over the lovely face, the 
yielding form, but he would have felt 
quite as lively an interest in inspecting 
the horns and fleece of one of his merino 
sheep; and she knew it, 


When Miss Chappell and the colonel 
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went up the steps of the porch, Mr. Kerr 
turned abruptly toward home. Mrs. Wel- 
don stood in the wide hall, which was set 
about with chintz-covered lounges. The 
little girl of the shrubbery and a couple 
of dogs occupied one of them. 

“My daughter,” said Mrs, Weldon, 
“this is Colonel Page, papa’s old friend.” 

The colonel bowed low, This sweet 
baby-face reminded him of strawberries 


and cream, as Miss Chappell had done- 


of wine. His appetite usually gave the 

_ flavor to his imagination. ‘I have wish- 
ed to know you, Miss Weldon, a long 
time," he said, dropping his voice to his 
softest tones, his eyes on the child's pret- 
ty round arms. 

“I am always glad to know any of 
papa's friends," said Miss Dolly, who 
had an odd, courteous little dignity of 
her own, As he talked to her mother 
she quietly inspected him, and the col- 
onel grew restive under the steady blue 
eyes, He was sure that they saw the 
false teeth, the padding, the dyed whisk- 
ers, and much that was falser than dye or 
padding underneath. He was relieved 
when she left the hall, followed by her 
dogs, She had a firm, determined step, 
he observed, very different from Miss 
Chappell’s long, loping saunter. 

When Dolly reached the porch she 
saw Kerr going toward the gate: run- 
ning through the bushes, she met him 
there; “Are you going, George? What 
isthe matter? Something has happened 
to worry you? Stay for. supper. There 
are rice waffles ; I made them myself." 

Kerr laughed, scowling at the same 
tine: “I believe in my soul women 
think all a man’s troubles can be cured 
by a good meal.” 

“It has its effect usually,” nodding. 
“But if your pain is too deep for rice 
waffles to touch, pray don't let me de- 
tain you," opening the gate. 

But Kerr did not pass through the gate. 
He leaned with both arms on the fence, 
looking at her. Her head was turned 
away and her color was heightened. He 


had long fancied that Dolly suspected ' 


his intentions toward Miss Chappell: 
now he was suddenly sure of it. 
“She shall not think so meanly of me. 


Dolly Weldon suppose that I would sell 
myself for money !" raged this irrational 
young man to himself, although twenty 
minutes before he certainly had reckon- 
ed as his own not only Miss Chappell, 
but all her belongings, from quarterly 
dividends to fine opal. It seemed to 
him now as if Miss Chappell were quite 
out of the world. 

“You misjudge me very much, Dol- 
ly,” he said in a low aggrieved tone. 
“You often misjudge me lately." 

She said nothing, but flashed a shy, 
glad glance at him, and then looked 
down the road again. Kerr's eyes were 
fixed on her. He did not know that he was 
not talking. They were often silent in this 
way together, though sometimes they had 
so much to say that there was no time for. 
it all, Kerr had made a companion of 
the little girl since she was a child: she 
knew all his affairs, from the profits of 
the last crop to the trouble with the 
black ewe's legs. He had fallen into the 
habit, too, of looking at his little com- 
panion just as he would at a rose or run- 
ning water or anything which stung his 
nerves with unaccountable pleasure. He 
was a practical, shrewd business fellow, 
as anybody could see at a glance; yet, 
leaning on the gate there in the quiet of 
the summer evening, the shadows of her 
brown hair lying in thick curls on her 
neck, the steady blue light in her eyes, 
filled him with a slow deep sense of rap- 
ture. Her hand (not a white, soft hand, 
for Dolly was used to hard work) grasp- 
ed the top of the gate. Why could he 
not touch it? Within the last year she 
had seemed to him something sacred, 
set apart. Yet how absurd that was, 
when for years he used to ride her on 
his knee and carry her to the hayfield! 

Dolly began to talk in a constrained 
way about his lambs and the fruit-crop. 
She was as learned in sheep-husbandry 
as town-girls are in bric-d-brac, and as 
skilful in canning and preserving as they 
are in painting pottery. For the rest, the 
child had a pleasant little voice for: bal- 
jJad-singing, and she and Kerr on winter 
evenings read aloud the usual volumes 
found in a Virginia planter’s bookcases 
—old Spectators and Boswell’s Johnson 
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and Marion Harland, with an odd paper 
novel now and then. 

When she began to talk of the lambs 
Kerr answered eagerly enough. His 
sheep lay very near that young man's 
heart: “There are two of them ailing, 
Dolly, I wish you could look at them 
and tell me what you think. Patsy has 
them in the kitchen,” 

But Dolly did not offer to go over to 
the kitchen. She had not been inside 
his house for a year, though she had 
climbed over the rafters when it was 
built, and run in and out for years after- 
ward as freely as her dogs did still. 

“Do you remember how you carried 
home a sick lamb once, and nursed it 
for me?" he said, 

She nodded. There was a silence. 

“You would not do that now, You 
never come to the house. You take 
very little interest in me now, Dolly.” 

Still no answer. Her face was turned 
away, but he saw her chin quiver, as it 
used to do before a fit of passionate tears. 

“You used to be of such use, such 
comfort, to me! You were my little 
companion, my— helpmect,” stammer- 
ing at the word. 

She turned and looked directly at him. 
Tears? She was -laughing instead, her 
face full of fun; but underneath he fan- 
cied a flash of angry scorn, 

“Iwasa child then,” shesaid,—‘ Come, 
Sport, it is time we were at home.—Good- 
night, George; and with her quick, old- 
fashioned, womanish nod she left him 
and went up the lane to the house. 

Kerr looked after her, She was a child 
no longer, He crossed over to his cabin 
and went about his evening's work, fod- 
dering the stock, rubbing down the horses, 
weeding until dark in the tomato - beds, 
If he could only pay the few hundreds 
that he owed he would try to marry Dol- 
ly and bring her home here to'share his 
poverty and hard work. He fancied the 
tidy little figure walking beside him, seat- 
ed at the other side of the table at the urn, 
or here on the porch under the roses, the 
moonlight shining on the truthful, earnest 
face. ; 

He stood upright, drawing his breath. 
He felt as if he were choking, The de- 








light of it—the long, certain happiness 
for the rest of life! 

And yet—good God !—what hard work 
it was! He had been grubbing for years 
to keep body and soul together. Dolly 
was as poor as himself. To marry her 
was to grub to-the end, perhaps with a 
houseful of hungry children. If he had 
a little money, only a little, he could take 
time to study, to travel, to see other men 
and bring himself up to their level. Now 
he was sinking into a mere ploughman. 

He had to stop weeding now, it had 
grown so dark. As he crossed the field 
to the cabin it occurred to him that three 
thousand dollars would pay off his debt 
to Passmore, furnish the house comforta- 
bly, and go far toward stocking the farm 
properly. Three thousand was but one 
year's income of—"that girl who wants 
to marry me, down yonder,” he broke 
out aloud. 

George Kerr was ordinarily gentle and 
courteous in even his secret thoughts of 
women. Now he felt brutal. “She has 
flung herself at my head, there’s no doubt 
of it,” he muttered. “ What kind of a wo- 
man is she, to dress and pose for every 
man who comes along? If I marry her 
I'll put an end to her damned coquetry!"* 
and he struck his hoe into the rafter as 
viciously as if he had aimed it at some 
sly, languishing face. 

Before he had finished his solitary sup- 
per he had come to a cool, rational view 
of the matter. He would marry Miss 
Chappell. It was an important busi- 
ness affair, the great opportunity of his 
life. It meant ease, education, a place in 
the world. Too substantial goods these 
to be thrown away for a mere bit of sen- 
timent, the touch of ‘that dear hard little 
hand and the affection of a child, 

So, good-bye, Dolly! good-bye, Dolly ! 


Mrs. Weldon drew her daughter aside 
that evening: ‘Do not run to the gate to 
coax George back, Dolly. You are not 
a child any more.” 

“No, I know, mamma, And yet— 
Papa tells me that in society in Old Vir- 
ginia a girl of my age is a queen in her 
own right—that every man pays homage 
to her, as the colonel and—and other peo- 
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ple do to Miss Chappell. Nobody pays 
even respect to me: I am nothing but 
little Dolly Weldon.” : 

Her father heard this outbreak. “ Why 
did you try to provoke the child against 
George?” he said to his wife when they 
were alone that night, and he was seat- 
ed in his great chintz arm-chair, his fat 
legs stretched out comfortably. “ You 
know that he loves her, and we could 
not give her to a better fellow. George 
has all the good qualities of his Scotch 
grandfather; he’s a good farmer and a 
fair Christian, and he'll be a faithful hus- 
band," : 

“Oh no doubt! Scotch grandfather, 
indeed!" said Mrs. Polly, unlacing her 
boots energetically. ‘It's his canniness 
that I detest. The fellow is ready to sell 
himself for Virginia Chappell’s miserable 
pittance,” 

"Three thousand a year would tell, up 
in this wilderness,” said Mr. Weldon de- 
liberately. 

“So would a shrewish, flirting wife." 
Mrs, Weldon set down the little boots 
with emphasis. “Why, the girl is worn 
out with the grandes passtons she has 
gone through. And George Kerr will 
never touch a dollar of her money: it 
is all settled upon herself. She will 
take good care of the pennies, and of 
herself too—of that you may be sure.” 

“She is your guest, my dear.” 

“Have I been lacking in hospitality ? 
She has tried it long enough, Gracious 
knows! But I'll not see Dolly's heart 
broken among them,” and the little wo- 
man brushed the tears from her plump 
cheeks and began to comb vehemently 
the soft iron-gray hair which hung about 
her shoulders, 

Her husband stroked it gently: “ No 
harm will come to the child, Polly. She's 
- good as gold. God will watch over 
her.” 

“So will I,” said Mrs, Polly under her 
breath, 


George Kerr went down into Mary- 
land the next day to try and buy some 
stock on credit. He was gone for two 
weeks, He did not find his credit very 
good, People knew of his debt to Pass- 


' more, and knew, too, the exact value of 
his land, stock, etc. 

“{f can’t pay Passmore until I make 
the money, and I can’t make it without 
more stock,” he told them, and argued 
cogently enough on the rapidity with 
which money grew when invested in 
sheep among the succulent grasses of 
the Blue Ridge. But he came home 
with empty pockets. At Cumberland 
he found a letter on business from Mr. 
Weldon awaiting him, At the close was 
the sentence (written under his wife's dic- 
tation)—"“ Colonel Page is still here. If 
he and our friend Virginia are not now 
engaged, there is every chance that they 
will be so. The colonel is as ardent in 
his wooing as a boy of twenty.” 

“There! that will bring him home to- 
morrow. That will help him to make up 
his mind whether it is money or love he 
wants,” said Mrs. Polly. 

It was while he was at dinner at the 
hotel that George received this letter. 
He grew suddenly quiet, like a man 
pushed into a corner to fight for life. 
He folded the letter into narrow creases, 
clinching each with some reflection on 
his own stupidity, Here was a fortune 
which had been thrust into his hand, 
and he had let it drop out for a puling 
bit of sentiment, The chance was gone 
now—gone | 

“What's the matter with you, Kerr?" 
said Spalding, a young lawyer, seated 
near him at the table, 

“Nothing. Business is bad.” 

“Just found that out? I thought you 
had heard that the Chaldeans had fallen 
upon your cattle, you grew into such a 
Job-like image of desperation.” 

Kerr turned his shoulder and ate his 
dinner in silence; but presently it occur- 
red to him that the flippant young cox- 
comb might be of use. “Spalding,” he 
said, “do you know Vandeveur Page? 
Has the fellow any legitimate business ? 
Or income?” 

Spalding laughed and wiped his mous- 
tache: “As for income, the less said the 
better. But Van has a paying business 
on hand just now. I know all about that, 
Just six weeks ago he was seated at this 
very table with Doctor Waring — old 
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Beauty Waring, you know? Van came 
up to draw his will, Waring makes it; 
leaves all his property to a pretty wo- 
man his son Res had courted long ago; 
appoints the colonel executor; then Wa- 
ring dies, and the colonel, with the will 
in his pocket, goes to find the pretty girl 
and marry her. By the last advices—" 

“Who was the woman?” said Kerr, 
rising suddenly. . 

“Chappell’s the name—Page told Lin- 
gard about it—Virginia Chappell.” 

“And she—no, thank you, I don't 
smoke —she has inherited the Waring 
estate?" 

“Yes, and there's no better property 
this side of the Ridge: good investments 
—ready money— Oh, you're off? Good- 
morning.” 


Kerr took the express-train to Oak- 
land, hired a buggy there, and drove 
at full speed up the mountains home- 
ward. He met one or two farmers jog- 
ging to the mill, and nodded to them 
surlily. They stared after him, There 
was no more neighborly fellow on the 
Backbone than George, but to-day he 
held all the world at arm’s length, 

“ They'll all say I sold myself for mon- 
cy. Damn them! what do I care what 
they say?” 

But he felt like a whipped cur who de- 
served his whipping. 

An hour after he reached home he 
came out carefully dressed, and went 
up to the Weldon house, As he shut 
his own gate it grated rustily: it need- 
ed a new hinge: he would put it on in 
the morning? Bah! When he came 
back he should have. made his fortune. 
No need to be carpenter, ploughman, 
blacksmith, all in one, any longer. Kerr 
had not the slightest doubt of his success 
in wooing. A man of his shrewd sense 
is not likely to be mistaken in his own 
relations with a woman, however much 
he may misjudge the woman herself. 
As he went up the hill he anxiously 
tried to reconcile himself to this future 
wife. It was true she had little that was 
attractive in the way of looks, but she was 
the most amiable creature in the world, 
(The fact being that Virginia had a rare 


quality of beauty and the temper of a 
wild-cat.) There was a kind of taint, an 
uncleanness, in her character to which 
he could not give a name. But he pooh- 
poohed that away. She was soft, mal- 
leable material: in a year he could make 
her just the sort of wife he pleased. 

He was on the little log foot-bridge. 
There was Dolly's seat at the end: she 
used to sit there with her doll while he 
fished. He had himself thrown the log 
over the stream and built the handrail 
for the child’s use. Here was Dolly's 
garden, Not a weed among the roses 
or violets, or even in the great beds of 
cucumbers, What a dainty, neat crea- 
ture she was! That vine, with its airy 
springing grace and its pure pink flowers 
full of delicate perfume, was like Dolly, 
Kerr leaned over the fence, thoughtfully 
pulling his red beard, a smile in his eyes, 
He started back suddenly, and went up 
the hill, He would never come to this 
Weldon house again. He had been a 
fool, but the folly wrenched his heart 
yet as nothing had ever done. He would 
sell the farm, clear himself of all old as- 
sociations, go to grape-raising in North 
Carolina or buy a ranch in California, 
Ah! here was Miss Chappell on the 
porch, with the colonel at her side. A 
few minutes would end it all. 

Miss Chappell had seen him from 
the moment he left his own door, At 
last! She had held her mature, ardent 
lover at bay for a week, waiting for Kerr 
to come, As he came across the slope 
of grass now she weighed the two men, 
one against the other, according to her 
own scale of values. 

As for money, both had empty pock- 
ets: no choice there. Social position 
was about the same. Undoubtedly, the 
colonel dressed better than his rival: she 
was sick of the sight of that baggy brown 
tweed coat of Kerr's. But then the tailor 
had a little too much to do with the mak- 
ing of the colonel: she glanced askance 
at the padding, the wig, the purplish 
dye of the moustache. Then, Kerr was 
young and—indifferent to her. That de- 
cided her. A slight movement of prep- 
aration passed over her recumbent fig- 
ure: she turned her soft, lambent eyes 
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full on the stiff, erect young man who 
came up the steps. Colonel Page's breath 


came heavily as he looked at her, the pic: 


ture she made so satisfied, satiated, his 
sense of beauty. Virginia never sat quite 
upright: she leaned now against a pillar 
draped with roses, her robe, as usual, 
some soft clinging stuff of pale yellow, 
her hair half uncoiled, her lap heaped 
with the great dark-red roses which grew 
about her. The colonel had told hera 
moment ago that she was the embodi- 
ment of the summer, its beauty, its lan- 
guor and its passion. 

She held out her hand to Kerr, It was 
a warm, moist hand, and disagreeable to 
him: he let it drop as he would have done 
a piece of wood. 

“Mr, Weldon is beckoning to you, col- 
onel,” she said: “you know you promised 
to drive with him to the Omish village,” 

“Yes.” The colonel looked with a sig- 
nificant smile from her to Kerr, and back 
again: “This is the wall that has been 
between us? She can't bein love with 
this lout? At her age? Impossible!" 

An indescribable breath of excitement 
passed over her drowsy face and figure, 
There was no time to lose. 
not claim her now, within the hour, she 
could hold the colonel off no longer. 

“Go! gol" she said, throwing him a 
handful of roses. ‘' Mr. Weldon is impa- 
tient: soam I, Ihave something to say 
to my friend Mr. Kerr here.” 

The colonel took the roses and laid 
the stems slowly together, looking over 
them into her eyes, But she would not 
answer the glance, He nodded as if in 
answer to some sudden thought, bade 
her good-bye, and went, down the path 
to the stables, 

There was a full minute of silence. 
The sun shone warmly, the strong odor 
of the roses came up into Kerr's face, 

“Why, here is George!" said a clear 
voice behind them; and out from the 
hall came Dolly in her short brown 
dress, a basket on her arm, the dogs 
dashing up and down before her. "I did 
not know you had come home again,” 
holding out both hands to him. 

George looked down into the honest, 
candid face, but he did not touch her 


If Kerr did | 








hands. ‘Yes, | have come home. Go- 
ing for wild plums?" he said. But he 
did not know what he said. 

“Yes:—Here, Sport!” 

Miss Chappell did not move or speak 
until she was out-of sight, Then witha 
swift imperious gesture she motioned him 
to a seat close at her side. He took it, 
facing her as she leaned back. Her dark 
eyes were on his with a rapt pleasure in 
their depths: the roses fell on his hand. 

“You have been longaway. Now that 
you have come home," she said in a half 
whisper, “ what have you to say to me?” 

“This,” said George in a loud voice 
and Sitting bolt upright: “I heard of 
your engagement to Colonel Page at 
Cumberland, and I' want to congratulate 
you onit. I think it’s a capital match: 
1 think I never saw two people better 
suited to each other, You and Colonel 
Page, yes— There’s an ingrained like- 
ness between you. It will give me the 
heartiest satisfaction to see you his wife ;” 
and he grasped her hand and shook it 
energetically. 

“ But—bnt—I am not engaged to Col- 
onel Page," stammered the astonished 
woman, 

“Oh, well, you will be soon. He’s in 
earnest. He has his reasons for being in 
earnest, and I advise you to accept him. 
I do sincerely, Miss Chappell, as your 
friend,” 

She looked at him keenly, and quite 
understood the shrewd flash of humor in 
his eye.- The play was over, the curtain 
down. 

“As you say,” she said, lazily sorting 
the roses in her lap, ‘Colonel Page may 
soon be nearer to me than he is now. 
Thanks, at any rate, for your good wishes. 
Going so soon?” 

“T think I shall help Dolly with her 
plums ;” and he put on his hat and ran 
like a boy down the hill, jumping the 
fences as he went. At the foot he stop- 
ped.—"Great God! what an escape I 
made! I must have been iad!” he 
muttered, and went on more soberly. 

At that moment Colonel Page returned 
to the porch. Miss Chappell was alone, 
and a little paler, he fancied, than when 
he had left her. 
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“Where is your friend of de barn- 
yard?" he said. 

“Gone.” : 

“His eloquence was brief, ch ” eager- 
ly. ‘I saw what he had come to say.” 

- “Yes, brief, but emphatic. He has 
wrung my fingers until they ache,” 
looking at them compassionately. 

‘The colonel seized them: he toothought 
there was no time to lose: “Give me this 
little hand to take care of, and what can 
hurt it, Virginia 2?” His voice sank toa 
passionate whisper. « It is very probable 
that he would have gone on his knees 
but for the rheumatism. 

“As you choose, Vandeveur.” 


Down in the orchard George found 
Dolly. under the one wild plum tree. 
She set her basket down when she saw 
him, He was flushed and excited as she 
had never seen him before : “ What is the 
matter, George? What has happened ?” 

“Nothing that did not happen long 
ago, Come here—on this log. Now sit 
there. I must tell you all about it.” 

She obeyed, laughing a little, but half 
frightened. He looked as if he might 
burst either into tears or laughter the 
next moment: his hands shook. 

“It's nothing — nothing. Only that 
long ago I fell in love. With a little 
girl. With you, Dolly. You! you! yar / 
Will you marry me? Do you care any- 
thing at all about me?” 

“But, George! George!” 

“Sometimes I have thought you did, 
but I suppose I was a conceited fool. 
I've been making a consummate fool 
of myself lately.” 

Dolly felt like nodding her head, but 
she did not. 

“If you knew what you were to me! 
When you turned away from the porch 
just now it seemed as if there was no- 
body in the world but you and me, and 
that we loved each other." 

“George— Let us go and talk to 
mamma about it.” 

“Mammal! What has your mamma 
to do with it? Look at me—straight in 
the eyes, Now—now! Dolly—?" 


Supper was late in the Weldon house 


that evening. The announcement of two 
engagements was enough to upset any 
ordinary houschold; and this, to the very 
stable and kitchen, was in a tumult of 
excitement and delight. Mrs. Weldon 
shut herself up with Dolly in her own 
chamber, and cried over her as though 
she had received ‘her death-warrant. 

Her father had not yet returned from 
the Omish-village. When he did come 
he was unusually grave and subdued: 
“TI know, child: I met George, He came 
to meet me, It's all just as I wish, Dol- 
ly. God bless you, child! But you'll be 
my little Dolly yet-a while, eh ?"' he said, 
He kept her beside him all the evening. 

After supper: they assembled in the 
parlor, The colonel and Virginia, both 
in full dress, were radiant. Dolly sat be- 
side her mother, very busy with her sew- 
ing—quite too busy to hear the murmurs 
of voices from the hall, where her father 
and George Kerr sat. 

“But, Kerr," Mr. Weldon was saying, 
“why on earth should you want an im- 
mediate marriage? Dolly is very young, 
you are a prudent man, and—” 

“Too prudent not to insist on having 
a thing which is necessary to me." 

“What have you to support a wife ?" 

Kerr winced: "You know just what I 
have, Mr. Weldon. Marriage, to Dolly 
and me, means poverty — poverty per-. 
haps to the end of the chapter. But if 
we love each other well enough to de- 
liberately accept it—” 

“Lovel love! It sounds like the sil- 
ly chirping of young birds,’ grumbled 
Mr. Weldon, patting his fat knees. “TI 
thought,” sharply, “you were in love 
with Ginnie Chappell the other day?” 

“Never! It was her money that tempt- 
ed me. I came very near being a scoun- 
drel, Don't humiliate me any more, Mr. 
Weldon: I'm in my right mind now.” 

“So it seems," eying him keenly. 
“Well, come in. I've a question to ask 
the colonel which may affect the matter.” 

The colonel was touching the keys of 
the piano in an airy fashion when Mr. 
Weldon came up to him: “ By the way, 
Page, I heard to-day that you were the 
executor of Doctor Waring's will?” 

The colonel glanced with alarm at 
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Miss Chappell: his ringed fingers grew | 


uncertain in their movements, but he 
nodded assent and played on. 

“Aren't you a little late in notifying 
the heir of her good fortune ?” 

Nobody could face a crisis with easier 
grace than Vandeveur Page, He sprang 
up, took Virginia's hand in his: “ Per- 
haps Lam. But [ had a fancy to keep it 
secret to give additional brightness to our 
wedding-day. Can't you understand such 
foolish romance ?” 

Mr, Weldon’s round cheeks grew pur- 
ple: “Why, who the devil do you think 
is the heir?" 

“Who? Virginia Mary Chappell, my 
affianced wife." 

Weldon burst into a laugh that jarred 
the ceiling: “Bless your soul, man! 7 
married Virginia Mary Chappell twenty 
years ago! Resley Waring wanted her, 
but I cut him out, thank the Lord! Poor 


old. Waring's memory was gone, or he 
would have remembered all about it. 


, Here she is—a/ias Mrs. Polly Weldon!" 


The colonel turned to the woman be- 
side him. "What is your name?” he 
asked with a queer livid shadow on his 
face. 

“Virginia Marcy." 

He stood stunned fora moment, “No 
matter,” he said, bowing gallantly and 
kissing her hand: “I have a fortune in 
yourself. I ask no oder.” 

Mrs. Polly had found breath by this 
time, and caught her husband by the 
arm: “Do you mean that Resley Wa- 
ring’s father has left me—" 

“Yes, yes: I mean just that, But I’m 
going to take no dower with my wife 
from her old lovers. Not adollar, If 
you choose to hand it over to Dolly and 
George here, I shall be satisfied,” 

Repecca Harpine DAvIs, 
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THE EVIL EYE. 


Ir the universality of a belief were an 
argument for its truth, the doctrine 
which asserts the power of the Evil Eye 
would be above all controversy. Trans- 
mitted by uncounted generations perhaps 
to all the nationalities of the globe, the 
theory of fascination, which Hes at the 
basis of all witchcraft, holds a place 
among the very first ideas formulated by 
mankind. We will inquire into its prob- 
able origin, into the reasons which made 
it acceptable, and make it still accepted 
by the majority of the human race., 

Of all our organs of sense, the percep- 
tion of light is the most developed ; its 
training has been the culture of intelli- 
gence itself. It is a common saying that 
the eyes are the windows of the soul. 
They are even spoken of as being the 
soul itself. That expression, which is 
now meant to be taken merely as a figure 
of speech, was in former times used 
quite literally. The soul and the eye 
were equivalent terms in ancient magic. 
The cannibals of Polynesia eat the eyes 
of their enemies, to make sure of the 
total destruction of the slain, and to pre- 
vent any transmundane revenge. Such, 
in their view, is the only way by which 


these troublesome souls can be disposed: 


of ; and even this is not effective, unless 
resorted to betimes. Jn all parts it was 
believed that the souls of dead men 
could mingle with the living. Thus, one 
or many souls, which, in their essence, 


were glowing lights or sparks of fire, 
took up their abode in the eyes of val- 
jant men, powerful chiefs, or clever sor; 
cerers. The divine origin of certain’ 
heroes and of kings in ancient Scandina- 
via was recognised by their glittering 
eyes. In the eye, all the energies were 
thought to concentrate, either for good 
or evil. Hence the benevolent eyes of 
some are fraught with beneficent virtues, 
and the malevolent glances of others 
dart maleficent efuvia ; hence some in- 
flict maladies which others cure; hence 
some attract and others prevent mishaps 
and coutrefemps. 

The evil principle has been always of 
much more importance among rudimen- 
tary intelligences than the good one; 
therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
the evil eye is much more talked of than 
the other. Nevertheless the latter is, 
even now, not completely ignored, for 
there are still persons who are besought 
by players to give a glance—a mere 
glance—at their cards or lottery tickets. 
But the number of these persons credited 
with favorable influences is .not to be 
compared with that of those who are, 
presumably, endowed with malignant in- 
fluences. The doctrine of the Evil Eye, 
of its causes, of its effects, of its preven- 
tion, of its manifold cures, constitutes 
by far the most important chapter of 
Magic—of Magic which was formerly 
looked upon in the light of a science, 
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and even of a religion; though now 
looked down upon as a conglomerate of 
gross superstitions, which, of course, are 
the more despised as ‘they are the less 
understood. 


However, the theory of the Evil Eye 
was alleged to be founded on a reality ; 
the fantastic superstructure had claimed 
for itself a solid basis, its great corner- 
stone being Fascination—a fact well 
known to the students of natural history. 
Fascination, in current language, denotes 
the power; still very little understood, 
still too mysterious, which is ascribed to 
any firm and steadfast gaze, and espe- 
cially to that of man. Witches, orators, 
men of genius, great generals and leaders 
of men, are said to be possessed with an 
irresistible glance. Of beasts of prey, 
such as lions and tigers, it is often told 
that they need only to look at some of 
their intended victims to make them lie 
helpless at their feet, and that eagles and 
hawks overcome the resistance of the 
smaller birds in the same way. Travel- 
lers have frequently described how the 
snake, coiled in the leafy branches, 
holds with his glittering eye little 
birds, which, trembling, palpitating, and 
screaming, flit around their enemy, un- 
til, stupid with terror, they precipitate 
themselves into his gaping jaws. Even 
visitors to our zoological gardens con- 
firm the tale. The dull, sinister eye of 
the octopus is said to exert a fatal attrac- 
tion upon the exhausted swimmer ; and 
by a like influence, it is supposed the 
humming-birds fall an easy prey into the 
fangs of the monster spider of the Bra~ 
zils, It is said, further, that the lion, 
the king of beasts, when encountered by 
the stern and unflinching look of man, 
recognises the superiority of the lord of 
creatton, and dare not attack. The 
popular belief on this subject is much 
more positive than is justified by the 
knowledge of naturalists, who, most of 
them, neither absolutely deny nor fully 
accept the theory of fascination. But 
novelists have taken full advantage of it, 
and at one time it was the fashion for 
them to endow their hero or heroine 
with a fatal look. Some explained that 
the effluence which streamed from these 
eyes, irresistible for good or for evil, was 
due to magnetism or to electricity, 
obscurum per obscurius. Others, without 
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any pretension to science, simply affirm- 
ed that such eyes were bewitching— 
. .. Thus we are led back to our 
witches, who are witches, we are told, 
because in their eyes glisters an unearth- 
ly fire, the scintillation of some dead 
man’s soul. 


At the other outset, let us state that, 
according to all folk-lores, such souls 
swarm around us in infinite numbers. 
‘The living are few in our lands, few in 
our cities, but the ghosts fill the air as 
far as the clouds. ‘hey fill the forests, 
the deserts, the expanse of the waters, 
the sides, the summits, and even the in- 
teriors of the mountains; they herd and 
flock in the very bowels of the earth. 
The saying is current among the Jews— 
“* Of them, there are far more than of 
us.’? Said Abba Benjamin : ‘‘ Were the 
power given the eye to see them, no 
creature could stand the sight of them.’’ 
Said Rab Huna: ‘‘One of us has a 
thousand to his left, ten thousand to his 
right.”” Said Raba: ‘ The feeling of 
oppression around the bride comes from 
them ; the clothes of the Rabbis fall to 
pieces from their rubbing. Who wants 
to see them has to take finely sifted 
ashes, to strew them around his bed, and 
in the morning he will see their foot- 
tracks as a cock’s.”,—(Zalmaud Babl., 
* Berachoth.’) . 

Children are taught in Germany not 
to slam the doors violently, otherwise 
they may pinch the souls unawares. In 
Brittany, according to Souvestre, ‘‘ at 
all Saints’ Eve the deceased souls—poor 
things—are allowed to visit for some 
hours the family hearth. ' Pious people 
have then the table well decked out, and 
a bright fire lit, that the ghosts may 
warm their chilled limbs, and once again 
comfort their hearts. Soon the house 
becomes filled with them, as are in 
autumn the ditches and paths into which 
the wind drives the whirling heaps of 
withered leaves. The Esthonian epo- 
peeia narrates how the son of Kaley, its 
hero, entered Hell, but for a long time 
could not proceed, so thick were the 
clouds he had to traverse—clouds made 
up of souls innimerable, which fluttered 
in the shape of flies. To explain that 
the fly is a favorite emblem of the soul, 
Tatars speak of their ‘‘ midge souls.’’ 
The priests in the New Hebrides create, 
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or rather let loose, flies and mosquitoes 
against their enemies, as Moses and 
Aaron did, when ‘‘ they stretched out 
their rod and smote the dust of the land, 
and there came a grievous swarm of flies 
inte all Egypt, and the land was cor- 
rupted by reason of the swarm.” 
Throughout all antiquity we see the no- 
tion prevalent that pestilence and mala- 
ria are caused by the crowd of souls 
thronging the atmosphere as buzzing in- 
sects. And flies especially were identi- 
fied with the spirits, because they spring 
forth from carcasses whose fleshy parts 
were supposed to dissolve into worms or 
grubs, and thence into flies—because, 
too, of their immense numbers, of their 
voracity, and their thirst for blood. It 
is well known how mosquitoes, gad-flies, 
and horse-flies are the much dreaded 
tormentors of men and brutes. 


We may be said now to be above the 
terror of ghosts ; but, for long ages, they 
were a cause of misery, a cruel night- 
mare preying upon the infantine mind of 
man as it slept or lay half awake in its 
cradle. Death was believed to change 
men much for the worse, and to trans- 
form even their nature. Tylor has 
brought together many instances of this 
belief :— 

u‘* The Australians have been known to 
consider the ghosts of the unburied dead 
as becoming malignant demons. New 
Zealanders have supposed the souls of 
their dead to become so changed in na- 
ture as to be malignant to their nearest 
and dearest friends in life. The Caraibs 
said that of man’s various souls some go 
to the sea-shore and capsize boats, others 
to the forests to be evil spirits. Among 
the Sioux Indians the fear of the ghost’s 
vengeance has been found to act asa 
check on murder. Of some tribes in 
Central Africa it may be said that their 
main religious doctrine is the belief in 
ghosts, and that the main characteristic 
of these ghosts is to do harm to the liv- 
ing. The Patagonians live in terror of 
the souls of their wizards, which become 
evil demons after death. Turanian tribes 
of North Asia fear their Shamans even 
more when dead than when alive, for 
they become a special class -of ‘spirits, 
who are the hurtfullest in all nature, and 
who among the Mongols plague the liv- 
ing on purpose to make them bring offer- 


ings. In China it is held that the multi- 
tudes of wretched destitute spirits in the 
world below, such as souls of lepers and 
beggars, can sorely annoy the living ; 
therefore at certain times they are ap- 
peased with offerings of food, scant and 
beggarly ; and a man who feels unwell, 
vor fears a mishap in business, will pru- 
dently have some mock clothing and 
mock money burnt for these ‘ gentlemen 
of the lower regions.’ Notions of this 
sort are widely prevalent in Indo-China 
and India. There whole orders of de- 
mons were formerly human souls, espe- 
cially of people left unburied or slain by 
plague or violence ; of bachelors, or of 
women who died in childbirth, and who 
henceforth wreak their vengeance on the 


living.”’ 
And we read in Ettmiiller’s 4//-Vord- 
tsche Studien :—‘‘Axwit and Asmund 


were great friends. They swore eternal 
friendship, and that the first to die 
would soon be followed by the other to 
the grave. Arwit’s hour came, and he 
was buried, with his horse and dog, in a 
cavern. Asmund did not long delay 
to fulfil his promise. Accordingly he 
caused the sepulchre to be opened, en- 
tered it, and seated himself near the 
body ; then the large stone was rolled 
on the cavern’s mouth, and he was shut 
from the world. It happened that some. 
days afterwards the Swedes, led by Erik, 
invaded the country. Being apprised 
that the mound contained rich treasure, 
they proceeded to open it. Asmund was 
discovered,  Ghastly he stared, with 
clothes torn, hair dishevelled, his white 
face smeared with blood. He declared 
that every night Arwit came to life 
again, ferocious by hunger. Arwit hav- 
ing devoured the flesh of the horse and 
dog, fell unawares upon his friend and 
brother, and bit off his left ear. Every 
night the battle raged afresh. He, As- 
mund, with his unbroken sword, had 
split Arwit’s skull and smashed his 
ribs.’ 

This story throws a lurid light on 
what was believed to be the state of the 
defunct souls, Not ubsolutely dead, they 
were constantly starving ; at most times 
they remained motionless, but now and 
again they would be relieved by some 
water, by some drops of milk or blood, 
or honey, by the wind bringing them 
smells of viands, fumes of sacrifices, 
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which they eagerly sniffed. Dire hunger 
impelled them to fall upon all carrion. 
The Erloer Sortok of Greenland attacks 
the dead on their way to heaven and 
spoils them of their viscera. The Booth- 
ams of South India take advantage of 
human offal and excrement, as do the 
flies. 
cesses in the house are swarming with 
them. Ghosts are the very hunger, they 
are famine itself. Roaming everywhere, 
they devoured not only dead corpses but 
also the living bodies, for’ in former 
times every ailment was supposed to be 
the work of a demon who preyed upon 
the vital parts, fed upon man’s sub- 
stance, like some hideous tapeworm lo- 
cated in the entrails. They are the ser- 
vants of death, the emissaries of the 
grave. Some, it is true, protect their 
kith, are well-doers to their own family, 
but doers of evil to all others. On the 
whole they are mischievous- beings. 
Touched by them, any man or animal 
sickens or dies ; the flower withers which 
they graze. 
the essence of things as they look upon 
them. They pass over the orchards as a 
killing frost, over the young wheat as a 
Dlighting wind. If they enter a man 
who be of their lineage and of their 
especial favorites, by a rare miracle he 
may become a genius, a seer, or a proph- 
t; but as a rule he is turned into a 
fool, a demoniac, or an epileptic. If 
they enter their victim but ez passant, 
their presence means sore eyes, oppres- 
sion, fever, gout, rheumatism, and other 
ailments. What says the folk-lore ?— 
‘* He who steps over the graves gets a 
rash ; he who reads the epitaphs on the 
tombstones, his memory is weakened. 
. He who smells flowers gathered in 
cemeteries loses the scent. . . . Lovers 
are estranged when earth from a church- 
yard is thrown between them... . A 
pregnant woman miscarries when she 
walks over a coffin. . He who 
brushes a ghost unawares is shot by the 
elves in the loins. . . ..‘ Between. the 
living and the dead,’ teaches the Zal- 
yiud, ‘the partition can never be too 
deep. Put a rock,.put a wall between 
you and them, and if you cannot do 
more, turn the head away from them.’ 
How should not the ghosts be dreaded ? 
They are pestilence, they are- Black 
Death, which carries off populations at 
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Rabbis caution us that some re- | 


They extract and absorb - 


once. When they are packed close to- 
gether, they push, rend, and tear; they 
cause earthquakes in the subterranean 
depths, and in the atmosphere, storms, 
tempests, and cyclones, Witches are 
fiendish souls, which have located them- 
selves in a human body like some crab 
in a strange shell, or have been called 
up by some conjuror. The Australian 
Karrajt goes and sleeps on a grave for 
three nights consecutively, then ‘ghosts 
enter his belly, devour some viscera, and 
settle there instead. Henceforth’ the 
Karraji will be able himself to suck 
other folk’s entrails from afar, by artful 
contrivances, or even by merely looking 
on his victims. At Jeypoore, South In- 
dia, a hag, when angry with any one, 
will get at night to the top of the hut in 
which lies her intended victim. ‘Through 
a hole in the roof she reaches the sleeper 
by a ball of thread, whose other end is 
in her mouth, and thus she draws the 
blood out of him. She may even re- 
move the ribs from one’s breast, or 
place various substances in one’s stom- 
ach, without his knowledge. . . .”’ 

Everywhere it is in criminal alliance 
with the demons or ghosts that witches 
are said to have destroyed crops by 
worms or caterpillars, by moths or rust, 
by mildew, dry rot, or by hail. They 
scatter scab and murrain among the 
flocks, they dry up the cows, or make 
them give blood instead of milk. Their 
power is much on the wane, it is true, 
but as long as it lasted no wonder that 
the poor miserable country folks were 
intent on their extermination. Quite 
recently, in Mexico, a wretched old 
female was burnt alive for being sus- 
pected of sorcery. In fact, the fero- 
cious and stupid prosecution of these 
supposed malefactors is, in the later cen- 
turies, a foul blot on the magistracy of 
all European countries, and on the Pro- 
testant and Catholic clergies alike. 

We need no longer wonder then, as 
we study the history of funeral rites, at 
the trouble which was taken in securely 
disposing of the dead, so as to prevent 
them from bursting the bonds of the 
grave, intent upon rambling to the gen- 
eral discomfort of men. 

Tshoovashs screw the lid of the.bier 
as fast and strong as theycan. ‘Tshere- 
miss hedge the body in between poles 
too high to be climbed up. Arabs 
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squeezed the soul under thick slabs, and 
every passer-by ‘added a stone to the 
heap. Amakosa are {careful that not a 
sod be taken from the grave, for fear 
lest the superincumbent earth should be- 
come too light. In Bohemia during the 
twelfth century, when‘the people went 
home from a burial they flung stones 
and chips of wood above their shoulders 
without ever looking behind—a delicate 
hint to the dead not to loiter among his 
former friends. Caydvdvas and Etondmas 
(South America) closed the mouth and 
nostrils of the dying, that death might 
not escape and pounce upon others. 
Not satisfied with this contzivance, 
Peruvians stitched these apertures with 
a strong cord, others fastened the arms 
of the dead (Polynesia), or tied their 
toes (Ceylon), or pounded their bones 
(the ancient Balearians), and bottled the 
powder in closely-fitting jugs. Another 
device was to eat the body raw (Austra- 
lia), or roasted (Polynesia). By chop- 
ping’ the bones, extracting the marrow 
and ingesting it, one was sure to give a 
final quietus to the deceased, and bolt in 
all his strength and virtues. Among the 
always practical Chinese, special officers 
were appointed by the Crown to hoot 
and shout at the obnoxious s/en—to 
frighten them away, as if they were 
merely a band of sparrows or pilfering 
monkeys. 


When food was made more abundant, 
by agriculture or otherwise, and riches 
accumulated, it became possible to at- 
tend to the wants of the ghosts, to feed 
them properly and with regularity. The 
study of the Vedic institutions, of the 
early culture among the Grasco-Romans 
and the barbarous peoples, shows the 
progressive stages of religion to have 
been concomitant with those of prop- 
erty. It sufficed to adopt a ghost to 
make a god of him, but then he had to 
be fed, and duly entertained with fire, 
butter, g/ee, fat, and other offerings. 
Few were the families who could afford 
to keep a god of their own, but those 
who managed it were well repaid for 
their trouble and expense. The god 
who entered their abode made it divine, 
he endowed the children with a strength 
of mind and body superior to that of 
common mortals, he requited with liber- 
al interest the advances which had been 


bestowed upon him, Hence -the origin 
of the Eumatrides, Eupatrides, patri- 
cians or betters ; the few who were to 
command while the many were to obey. 
Thus came into existence the Lares and 
Penates, genii of the noble and affluent 
families. ‘To worship them was called 
by the Greeks warptacecv, and by the 
Romans parentave. The heir of the 
estate, who, in the later Gentile organ- 
isation, was the eldest son from male to 
male, attended to the daily wants of his 
private god and reputed ancestor, who 
with his tithes, firstlings, and heave 
offerings had an existence relatively 


-comfortable—even when he had to sat- 


isfy himself, as in the poorer households, 
now with the libation of wine or drop- 
ping of beer froth, now with the offal 
and crumbs of the table, which in many 
parts of Bohemia the "peasants would 
still think a sin to sweep outside the 
door, and not to burn in the kitchen fire 
——the modern substitute for the house 
altar. And as order slowly came to be 
established in things sacred and pro- 
fane, as the State, as the Cyevfas mun- 
dane and transmundane were organised 
by degrees, good luck to the man who 
left a son to take care of him in after 
life! The most ardent wish in these 
times was that which .we read in the 
laws of Manu :—‘‘ May sons be raised 
from our stock, who for ever will supply 
us with rice cooked in milk, with honey 
and molten butter!’ But woe to the 
man who, ‘‘ dying childless and receiv- 
ing no offerings, was exposed to perpet- 
ual hunger.’’—(Lucian de Luciu.) Hence- 
forth he was to wander homeless, rest- 
less, borne hither and thither by the fit- 
ful wind. Left thus in the cold, how 
should he not feel spiteful, malignant, 
desperate ; how should he not hate man- 
kind, and all beings that enjoy the sweet 
pleasures of life? Among those most 
desirous of revenge were such as had 
been driven to suicide by despair. It 
seems as if the people who laid violent 
hands on themselves, departing life be- 
fore their appointed time, never died 
in earnest. Most became vampires, 
using for mischief the strength with 
which their soul was still endowed. So 
did many mothers who had died at their 
first parturition ; so did many lads and 
maidens cut off in the prime of life, of 
which we have examples known of all in 
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the story of Tobias, and Goethe’s' Bride 
from Coriyth ; the fairest and gentlest 
became thé most cruel and bloodthirsty. 

To check their incursions, the contriv- 
ance was resorted to of turning them in 
their graves faces downwards, and trans- 
fixing their heart by a pointed stake, 
well hardened in the fire and driven 
deeply into the soil. Murderers, too, 
* could scarcely be kept quiet, those who 
had been unruly during their lives were 
sure to give only much trouble to the 
spiritual police. It could not be helped. 

Those souls who had been forgotten and 
forsaken would swell the number of the 
+ransmundane dangerous classes ; they 
would live from hand to mouth, eking 
out their miserable existence by theft 
coupled with manslaughter. Partly from 
compassion and piety, partly as a meas- 
ure of simple prudence, it was settled 
that general measures should be taken to 
prevent the ghosts from resorting to such 
desperate means. feasts were therefore 
instituted on peculiar occasions, or at a 
certain period of the year, when the 
famishing souls were entertained at the 
public expense. © At funerals a banquet 
was given, in which the friend just “de- 
parted and all the dead in the neighbor- 
hood, whether recently or long defunct, 

were ‘copiously regaled with blood. At 
the funereal games, so called, of which 
we have still many contemporaneous ex- 
amples, it was decent and proper for the 
women to gash their breasts and thighs, 

to tear the flesh of their cheeks, and 
even to chop their skulls. As to the men, 
sword in hand, they hewed one another 
for the benefit of the dead, as they did 
around Achilles’ pyre. They had also 
human sacrifices and gladiatorial fights, 

where men, children, women, and brutes 
were immolated wholesale, till the arena 
was drenched with blood, which, we are 
told, the spirits hidden in the ground 
quaffed Justily. Such are the: ‘' great 
customs’? in Dahomey and Ashanti, 
where men are massacred by the hun- 
dred, if not by the. thousand—splendid 
revels for the king’s ancestors and their 
noble court, On these occasions male 
and female slaves are slain in order that 
they may accompany the deceased mon- 
arch into the land of the dead, there to 
minister, as in “life, to his wants and 
pleasures. 
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By degrees sensible men became aware 
of the fact that these atrocious festivi- 
ties were too wasteful of human life. 
Having discovered the fact, they be- 
came intent on diminishing the number 
of the gluttonous mouths to be fed. 
Thus in Polynesia they agreed that 
henceforth the common people were at 
liberty not to possess a soul,.nay, in 
some parts they were even forbidden to 
possess one, since it became so trouble- 
some and expensive to the common- 
wealth. But the priests, the high  aris- 
tocracy, and, of course, the kings were 
allowed that article so precious but so 
costly, When cattle were bred cheap- 
er and human life became somewhat 
dearer, the killing of men made place 
for the killing of beasts, and hence we 
have record of stupendous butcheries, 
massacres of beeves and cows, horses, 
goats and sheep, such as would have 
sufficed for an army; the blood spurt- 
ing in rivulets, the gore dribbling in 
tanks ; the air being filled with the fetor 
of the slaughter-house, the stench of 
burning fat, the fumes of viands with the 
effluvia of wine, beer, or sour milk. It 
is not to bedenied that such feasts were 
also celebrated inthe chthonic religions 
with the purpose of increasing the fer- 
tility of the soil, by making the earth 
pregnant with blood. It would be im- 
possible to discriminate between the 
feasts which had for their object either 
the feeding of the ghosts or the fertili- 
sation of the soil. Both institutions 
merge completely into each other; in 
fact, the souls were invigorated in order 
that they might enter the seeds and 
make them teem with energy and pro- 
ductiveness. 

Of these festivals we have some rem- 
nants in the sad times of All Saints’ and 
All Haliows, in the routs of Shrovetide 
and of Christmas, in which so many 
geese and turkeys are despatched. 
Even in Christian times December was 
called the ‘‘ Month of Gore.’’ In the 
Slav countries the memory has been 
preserved of copious repasts which were 
given to the dead. After much revelry 
the master of the house summoned the 
souls :—‘‘ Most reverend uncles and 
fathers, the banqueting is over. You 
have been entertained to the best of our 
ability, you have had plenty to eat, 
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plenty to drink. Now be gone, if you 
please, and do not come back till asked 
or. 

With the increasing amount of dis- 
posable food, with a greater foresight as 
to the adjustment of their wants, and 
also with the progress of instruction, the 
ghosts are now by far less dangerous 
than they were formerly. Their num- 
bers and their importance decrease rap- 
idly ; even the witches will soon be to- 
tally extinct in Europe. The “‘ little 
folks’’ do scarcely any harm now to the 
wheat, to the mares, and to the milking 
cows ; they are still malicious, but not 
malignant any more. As they leave the 
people in peace, they are not themselves 
cursed and molested any more. About 
the “imps, fairies, brownies, bogies, 
and such devilry,’’ less concern is now 
felt than about the ladybirds, the cater- 
pillars, and the butterflies. 


The theory set forth above as to the 
nature and the doings of the demons and 
spirits, either good or bad, is the sim- 
plest, but, of course, it is not the only 
one. From this most ancient doctrine 
have been developed some which are 
complex and difficult to understand ; it 
has been mixed. up with mystic, philo- 
sophical, and astrological tenets, which 
may be expressed somewhat as follows : 
Mother earth takes up the dead, but 
only to revive them in her fruitful 
bosom: the sepulchre of all that has 
lived, is also the womb of all that is to 
live. The present generations serve as 
material for the future ones. Thus the 
forests shoot up, stand erect for a while, 
then fall down, their detritus being 
turned to food by others—the fir to 
the beech, and the beech to the oak. 
After sojourning in Hades for a period 
—stated by some to be very long, and 
by others to be relatively short—the 
souls return to lovely earth, are brought 
again under the azure expanse of 
heaven, are again looked at by glorious 
Helios. Hither entering or leaving 
Hades they drink the water of Lethe, a 
few drops of which obliterate the mem- 
ory of all that has passed. But oblivion 
does not alter the soul’s essence, which 
is of fiery nature, having been lit. once 
by Prometheus at a flame snatched from 
the sun’s wheel. This fire, however, is 
not always or everywhere identical with 


itself. Although they derive probably . 
from the same source, there are celestial, 
terrestrial, and infernal fires. The 
purest are those which nave most of 
radiant ether in them; the grosser are 
fed with animal or vegetable substances, 
or such thick, mephitic gases as poison 
the mines underground. Hence, ac- 
cording to the Talmudic legend, the 
angel Gabriel had to wash the fire which 
he brought over from hell to the earth, 
by rinsing it thrice in deepest ocean. 
That process not being an easy one, 
many souls come back to us which are 
but imperfectly cleansed, and have not 
been purified to the quick. Theirs is the 
‘* evil eye,’’ mentioned already in the 
Athar-Veda, andin Virgil, Horace, Ti- 
bullus, Theocritus, and many others— 
an eye where, under brows which meet, 
flares with a red glow a drop of the hel- 
lish fire that consumes and devours, 
while the heavenly fire illumines and 
brightens. That impure light is never 
so potent as when it shines from, or 
upon, an unwashed face, Eyes of 
witches and demons are red, says the 
folk-lore ; the more fiendish the spirit, 
the more inflamed are the eyelids. This 
evil eye casts a peculiar look, they say 
——-a darting glance, which stings una- 
wares—a hungry leer, which leaves a 
feeling of uneasiness, Nervous people, 
thus looked at, complain, or are said 
to complain of weariness and drowsi- 
ness, of headache and general lack of 
energy. They are reported to have 
been ‘‘ vampirised.’’ ‘‘ The spark of 
hell’’ acts on men as a hot, scorching 
wind acts on leaves, which it scarcely 
moves, while it dries their substance 
and destroys their vitality. 

De Faira narrates that at Mascate 
there are such sorcerers that they eat 
the inside of anybody only by fixing 
their eyes upon him. In the country of 
Sennar and Fassokl they have rivals not 
less powerful, who, by a mere look of 
their evil eye (Aix ef hasstd), stop the 
blood in the heart and the arteries of 
their enemy, desiccate his entrails, unset- 
tle his intellect. We learn from Groh- 
mann that it is necessary to shut the 
eyes of those who are expiring, for if it 
were not done, the dead man would use 
his eyes to look at the living, especially 
at his friends and kindred, and would 
draw them after him. Wuttke reports 
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that anybody who has not the power of 
the evil eye, can acquire it by search- 
ing in a cemetery until he finds some 
plank’ of a_coffin which has a branch 
hole in it, That hole, through which the 
deceased was on the look- -out, may be 
used as an eyeglass, and whoever is thus 
stared at, sickens or comes to misfor- 
tune ; and disease may be brought on the 


people simply by glancing at them™ 


through a chink, or with eyes askew. 
Not all who have the evil eye—the 
‘* tllee,’’ say the Scotch—are sorcerers, 
but all wizards and accursed ghosts have 
the evileye. Andas witches are not all 
ugly and old hags, so likewise all evil 
eyes are not sore or bloodshot ; some 
are beautiful, and may even belong to 
good and holy people, who exert their 
untoward power unconsciously. In Al- 
bania even fathers were not allowed to 
see their son before the seventh day, for 
fear that, much against their ‘will as it 
would be, they might throw an evil in- 
fluence upon them. When people are 
eating, especially when delicate morsels 
are served, they may swallow poison 
unawares—poison conveyed by the hun- 
gry and greedy looks which are glaring 
at the viands. Hence the custom, still 
extant in so many countries, for well- 
to-do folks, and most of all for kings, 
to eat alone. It is advisable not to eat 
in the presence of a woman, say the 
Zincalis, for the evil eye, if cast by a 
woman, is far more dangerous than if 
cast by aman, The poor ignorant Sar- 
dinians have a saying amongst them- 
selves: ‘‘ Dio wi guardi docchio di 
letterato !’—(May the Lord preserve you 
from being looked at by a man of let- 
ters \—for the ailments which they in- 
flict are much worse than those inflicted 
by other people. Sardinians are not 
alone to look upon science as a down- 
right devilry, as a black art, replete 
with potent but forbidden secrets, into 
which but the craftiest and wickedest 
can penetrate, with the help and under 
the guidance of the Evil One. Another 
explanation of the Sardinian diction, 
more common-place but less true, is 
that most literati have a more searching 
and more piercing look than is the 
wont. This helps us to understand why 
so many poets, painters, and musicians, 
more than others, are reported: to be 
possessed with such mischievous influ- 


ences. In Paris and in Vienna it is a 
standing joke that the composer, Mr. 
Offenbach, of La Belle Hélene notoriety, 
is a jettatore. And the Romans attrib- 
uted the evil eye to the late Pius IX. 
it has been considered supremely ridicu- 
lous that the very people who prayed 
the head of Catholic Christendom to 
bless them, at the same time forked out 
two fingers to break the maleficent 
power of his glance. But future histori- 
ans will find, perhaps, in that popular 
credence a fit symbol of that long pon- 
tificate—second in importance to none, 
not even to those of Hildebrand and of 
Innocent III.—which lost the temporal 
power, and promulgated the Sy//adus in 
the face of liberal Europe. 

Whole populations have been said to 
be endowed with the power of the evil 
eye: among the ancients, the Telchi- 
nes, the Triballi, the Thebans, the INy- 
rians, and all; \the Thracian women. 
Among the moderns it is attributed by 
the Christians to the Turks; to the 
Chuistians, whether Catholics, Greeks, 
or Armenians, by the Turks ;-to the 
Sunnites by the Schiites ; to the Schii- 
tes by the Sunnites. In the mouth of 
the orthodox, ‘‘ evil eye’’ is a term of 
abuse against infidels, possessed as such 
by unclean spirits, Christians and 
Moslem agree to endow with it the 
Gipsies and the Jews, and sometimes 
the Hindoos. The traveller Halévy said 
he took advantage of that reputed power 
which causes his kinsfolk to be hated in 
all the East, but dreaded too—people 
fearing as much to meet as to offend 
them; holding it equally dangerous 
either to allow them any familiarity or 
to refuse them hospitality—even to ac- 
cept a reward for that hospitality. 
st Forespeaking,”’ an exact equivalent 
to ‘‘ evil eye,’’ is followed by exactly 
the same results, is prevented by the 
same means. To forespeak is to praise 
anybody, or anything, more than is 
strictly warranted by truth. Directly 
that the exact measure is transgressed, 
forespeaking begins. This curious be- 
lief is founded upon a delicate psychol- 
ogy. High appreciation. of others is 
not a feeling to which men are generally 
prone. As long as it is sincere, intelli- 
gent praise is modified by criticism, cur- 
tailed by restrictions. Jf we meet, 
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therefore, with an admiration loudly ex- 
pressed, overstepping the mark, this ad- 
miration has every chance to be not an 
error but a deliberate falsehood, The 
ancients accordingly held forespeaking 
to-be a bad omen, fraught with more 
dangers than an undeserved curse. The 
gods, not a whit less jealous than men, 
were made’ angry by hearing fulsome 
praise, and took away what had been 
lauded unduly. Therefore it has often 
proved dangerous, when travelling in 
the East, or in Southern Europe, to 
gaze intently upon children, orto praise 
them loudly. In such cases, the stran- 
gers were accused of throwing evil 
sortes, willingly or unwillingly. On 
seeing such a foreigner look eagerly at 
her child, the mother spits in its face, 
to counteract the spell. And if the 
look be directed unmistakably on the 
woman herself, more than one may be 
seen to spit in her own. bosom, often 
with a curse that startles the too admir- 
ing stranger ; often with a deprecatory 
gesture which is not meant to be rude. 
They answer the compliments of even 
their friends and parents on the health 
and good appearance of their nursling by 
such exclamations as, ‘‘ He is a piggy 
for all that, an ugly little villain!’ 
‘They give him on purpose as a standing 
name, meant to disguise the real one, a 
word of opprobrium or reproach. And 
the Turks hang often old rags or such 
like ugly things upon their fairest 
horses, and other goodly creatures, to 
secure them against fascination. 


Of the ‘‘predia,’’ or means of de- 
fence, intended to avert or to counter- 
act forespeaking and the evil eye, we 
will cite but a few taken at random. 
Books on folk-lore overflow with admo- 
nitions with receipts, with marvellous se- 
crets for the safe guarding of the posses- 
sions which are liable to be harmed by 
malevolence. The most naive of these 
proceedings is undoubtedly the one re- 
corded by Mr. Moseley, lately a mem- 
ber of the Challenger expedition, who 
tells how, at the Admiralty Islands, the 
chiefs and others were abjectly fright- 
ened at a squeaking doll, and signed for 
it to be taken out of their sight ; and ex- 
pressed a similar fear of goats, which 
were offered them, saying, ‘‘ Tl e women 
would be afraid of them.’’ Indeed, 


these women were far from being brave ; 
for, when a’ group was being photo- 
graphed, the old ones put two long poles 
transversely between it and themselves, 
in order to be protected from evil influ- 
ence. 

In China the bride’s face is hidden 
by a long white veil, not unlike that 
which is still worn by Egyptian women 


when they venture abroad. The Anglo- .. 


Saxons used the ‘* care cloth’’ on similar 
occasions. In Germany the bride was 
likely to be forespoken if eight days be- 
fore the nuptial ceremony she were to 
show herself out of her house, or clad 
in the wedding clothes. The child was 
liable to death or sickness if, before its 
christening, it were decked with gold 
and jewels. Incessant are the cares 
which the pregnant woman has to take 
for preserving herself and her precious 
burden from the malignant influences 
everywhere busy around her. When the 
child is just born, as long as it has not 
been besprinkled with holy water, there 
is no end to the dangers which beset it, 
among which the most dreaded is that 
of the elfins secretly changing it for one 
of their abominable brood—hideous 
creatures with wrinkled faces and insa- 
tiable stomachs, screaming and gorging 
but never thriving. Recourse is had to 
lion’s claws, to tiger’s teeth, to corals, 
and other implements with points ‘and 
edges, as_ knives, scissors, axes, and 
nails, for cutting and for breaking the 
dart of the evil eye. Red clothes, ver- 
milion cloaks, absorb and neutralise its 
poisonous influences. Blue ribbons, blue 
gems, are advocated by a few. Asper- 
sions with holy water, with sea-water, 
with the water in which the smiths have 
cooled their red-hot irons ; baths taken 
by rolling the naked body in the dewy 
grass when the sun rises over the hori- 
zon, are said to operate wonders, The 
laborer cannot be too wary when the 
delicate seed shoots into leaves, when in 
stalk, when in bloom, when in ear, when 
it ripens, when it is threshed, when it 
is winnowed ; for, night and day, the 
evil eye is sleeplessly on the watch. Nei- 
ther stable, nor barn, nor dairy, are Safe 
from the sinister intentions of envy. 
The more precious the treasures are, the 
more liable are they to be lost. Ex- 
quisite happiness is frail. Against the 
smiling bride, against the blithe child, 
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a thousand bows are bent to throw their 
deadly missiles. Nay, the victorious 
general who returns in triumph is beset 
with more dangers when standing in his 
golden ,car than he was when he fought 
on the battle-field. 


‘*Bad luck’’ is indissolubly con- 
nected with the evil eye ; people who 
have bad luck either look with or are 
‘ looked at by malignant eyes. The train 
of thought may have been the follow- 
ing: More than once it has happened 
that two girls, one as good as the other 
—sisters we may suppose—have married 
two men, two brothers, equally desira- 
ble. Both couples seem to be at par. 
But, after a while, one seems to have 
prospered more than the other. By de- 
grees the difference increases; and 
after ten, twenty, thirty years, the one 
household will be in easy, and the oth- 
er in straitened circumstances, nobody 
knowing exactly why. Now mathe- 
matics teach that a multiplicity of 
causes, each imperceptible in itself, will 
become apparent when they collect in 
one group, or operate through a length- 
ened period ; but simple-minded folks, 
not entering into these delicate consid- 
erations, condense in one single agent, 
which they name ‘‘ luck,’’ the total of 
all these causes, themselves infinitely 
small, which are discernible only by 
their effects and in the long run. And 
the idea arose that the universe is going 
up and down by 2 seesaw motion, that 
a grand dualism reigns supreme ; that 
men are lucky or unlucky according to 
the hour of their birth, according as 
the moon is growing or waning, as the 
sun ascends or descends the sky, stands 
at the zenith or the nadir, as the planets 
are occultated or as they ‘conjugate with 
certain constellations. Life is supposed 
to stream from tke East and flow towards 
the West, the seat of death. Sick peo- 
ple in Ceylon are still tarned with their 
heads to the East as long as there is 
any hope of recovery ; but when the fa- 
tal termination approaches, the head is 
turned to the West. Now, of the two 
sisters above, she who had the good 
duck was supposed, is still supposed in 
many countries, to have had the good 
Jook of a star... Each star is believed to 
be the seat of a godhead or of a pecu- 
liar genius. Even now they are said 
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by Russian peasants to be the eyes, 
and by the-Australians and Polynesians 
to be the souls of dead men. It was 
natural to suppose that the souls which 
are brought back ‘to earth for being 
born again while a certain star occupies 
a dominant place in the firmament, take 
from that very star the fire of life which 
is rekindled in them ; and that, by the 
virtue of their common origin, these 
specks of a same fire are possessed with 
similar virtues. Thus, the same prin- 
ciple is supposed to pervade the stars 
and the souls ; the same law to preside 
over all destinies, celestial and terres- 
trial. That law is that of Cireulus ; 
death equipoises life, and increase 
matches decrease. The legends tell us of 
two gates of Hades by which the souls 
enter this world: one is the gate of 
good-chance, the other of bad-chance ; 


-and of two tanks in which they are 


dipped, one is filled with the water of 
strength, the other with the water of 
debility, All men, all animals, and even 
the material things are acted upon by 
auspicious or by inauspicious circum- 
stances ; their lot falls in the sunshine 
orin the shade, ‘There is not an ob- 
ject, organic or inorganic, which is not 
marked with either alegebraic sign + 
or — ; everybody, everything, is reck- 
oned as being in the universe a positive 
or anegative quantity. Such being the 
general scheme of the world, primitive 
classifications could not help to make 
many arbitrary and contradictory distri- 
butions, which in the course of time 
their successors entangled strangely. 
Hence an embroilment which to the 
uninitiated appears inextricable; and 
the moral sense developing itself by and 
by, the great question as to the differ- 
ence between good and bad made the 
confusion worse confounded. Indeed, 
it has not been an easy thing for man- 
kind to discriminate between prosper- 
ity and morality, between success and 
virtue, comfort and goodness, riches 
and probity, might and right, physio- 
logic virility and moral virtue. All 
these incertitudes have left their traces 
in magic, the oldest record of human 
thought. 

Magic is, and will remain, a farrago 
of prodigious nonsense, a hocus pocus of 
all ‘possible absurdities, until philoso- 
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phers discover the true history of man- 
kind, by the actual sequence of its 
beliefs, 2 as the geologists have found the 
history of the globe by ascertaining the 
series and the composition of the rocky 
strata in the earth’s crust. Nevertheless, 
to the trained eye of specialists the gen- 
eral outlines of magic disentangle 
themselves already with a sufficient cer- 
tainty from a mass of obscure and intri- 
cate details. The key to the unknown, 
or rather to the nearly forgotten lan- 
guage, ‘has been found ; the work of 
deciphering has begun. Animism un- 
ravels the mystery of uncouth fascina- 
tion which lies at the root of every spe- 
cies of magic. Its most important chap- 
ter turns out to be a congeries of de- 
vices planned by agriculturists to insure 
the fertility of their fields and the pro- 
ductiveness of the cattle and flocks. 
Sterility, as it has been stated above, 
was ascribed to hungry spirits, an im- 
pure brood which fed upon the substance 
of living organisms. Earth was re- 
garded as the battle-field of two armies, 
one tending upwards, the other tending 
downwards ; the one making the sum of 
things to be more, the other making it 
to be less. Man’s duty—as it was log- 
ically and even beautifully impressed by 
the old Zoroastrian creed, to the intrin- 
sic grandeur and to the importance of 
which in the development of mankind 
we are, perhaps, not sufficiently alive— 
man’s duty was to intervene and not to 
spare his exertions in the good cause. 
He held sterility in check, he routed 
and put it to flight by calling to the res- 
cue the spirits of abundance and fertil- 
ity. Everything which possessed vigor 
and health, or which recalled only the 
ideas of blooming fecundity, was sup- 
posed to contain or to attract such spir- 
its. In consequence, ali symbols which 
substantiated these ideas were multiplied 
everywhere. Representations of bulls, 
rams, lions, and other powerful animals 
were of frequent occurrence in public 
and in private abodes. The sun being 
worshipped as the highest embodiment 
of the divine fire, and as the source of 
the masculine generative energy, the 
moon being adored in later times as the 
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representative of the female principle, 
their emblems stocked all possible places. 
Such symbols are circles, discs, wheels, 
rings, triangles, simple or double, pen- 
tagons, hexagons, crescents, ovals, quad- 
rants, crosses, lozenges, obelisks, pillars, 
erected stones, staves, peeled sticks, 
lotus, apples, figs, pomegranates, pearls, 
boats, arks, pyxes, weavers’ shuttles, 
distaifs surrounded with flax, and what- 
not. By their diversity and the very 
frequency of their occurrence they have 
lost all significancy in the eyes of the 
multitude, and disguise now what they 
were formerly intended to set forth. But 
in pristine times the self-speaking em- 
blems were supposed to be the most 
effective, the crudest were the most fa- 
vorite. Rude Hermeia were erected 
at the crossways and Priapi in the or- 
chards, to look on the fields, on the 
trees. Among the blooming corn pro- 
cessions went, waving palms and citron 
branches, headed by the most respected 
matrons, who wore in their bosoms or in 
wreaths around their heads ‘‘ fascini,’’ 
and the corfége was closed by that 
image, carried on wheels, on account of 
its monstrous size. Hence the cere- 
vmony was called fascinatio, a word which 
expressed the most potent of all charms, 
the most prized of all talismans. Fora 
long time the rite was celebrated with a 
religious awe, and with a piety not less 
fervent than that which is shown at the 
present day in Catholic countries at the 
‘* Rogations,’’ which represent the an- 
tique ceremony, altered only in few 
details, But the ancient worshippers 
knew what they did, and why they did 
it, and that can be scarcely surmised of 
our peasants who nail horseshoes on 
their barns and cow-sheds—of the Rus- 
sian tradespeople who fasten it at the en- 
trance of their shops, of the Chinese 
who hang it up in their houses. The 
emblems have been kept carefully, but 
their signification has been wholly lost. 

“We take leave from our readers with 
the parting words of an Abyssinian : 
‘* Beware, oh, my child ! beware of the 
venomous eyes which delight to wound 
the fair, to strike at the fairest !’’— 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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MODERN LOVE. 
II. 


. is, of course, idle to try to maintain that the highest love be- 
tween man and woman is peculiar to modern times, or that it 

has appeared only since Werther. The fact has always existed to 
acettain extent. Miss Yonge says very aptly, “Perhaps the near- 
est likeness to modern love is in the graceful story of Penelope cov- 
ering her face with her vail, and turning to Ulysses, when her old 
father asked her, weeping, whether she would leave him.” There 
have always been good wives, and also men who loved maidens; but 
maidens had little opportunity to love in return, and if they did, it 
was reckoned as indecorous. The fact is,that the true and full 
recognition of the dignity of woman, and the worth of her love, be- 
longs to modern times, and culminates in the nineteenth century. 
Of course, Christianity implied the whole truth in the essential idea 
of the marriage that makes man and woman one under God; but 
the Bible does not develop the contents of this idea, and the 
Christian Church had something to learn of the worth of woman 
from the Northern nations whom .it converted, and also of the 
error of regarding the only spiritual marriage as that which weds 
the virgin to Christ, and consecrates the monk and the nun, All 
Oriental nations have made woman too much subordinate to man, 
and the Greek habit of overlooking the ideal worth of woman, 
which we have traced out .in Plato’s Symposium, was part of the 
Orientalism of the Greek race. The true emancipation came when 
the Germanic freedom combined with the Hebrew faith and the 
Greek culture in the combination which gives woman her due in 
companionship with man. 

The Greeks and the Hebrews took the lead in preparing the way 
for the just estimate of love, and it isa memorable fact that the 
only two philosophical treatises upon love which are named in the 
learned French Dictionary of Philosophical Sciences, just from the 
press, are from a Greek anda Hebrew. The careful and thoughtful 
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article, “Amour,” ends thus: “ We know only these two works upon 
love, considered in a philosophical point of view: the ‘Banquet of 
Plato,’ and the work of the Hebrew Leon, entitled, ‘Dialoghi di 
Amore composti da Leone Medico, di Nazione Fbreo e di poi fatto 
cristiano,’ in 4to, Rome, 1535, and Venice, 1541.” Three transla- 
tions of this work have been made into French, but we have never 
met with a copy. The editor of the Dictionary, M. Franck, of the 
Institute, must of course be acquainted with the work of Stendhal, 
whose real name was M. H. Beyle, “De l’Amour,” but he probably 
could not look upon it as coming within the term philosophical, and 
in this respect Michelet’s treatise was probably also found wanting, 
ambitious as were its claims. The new philosophical treatment of 
love has come mainly from another quarter—from the North, with 
its free spirit and inward life and houschold loyalty. 

The Germanic heart, with its blood, shows itself in the social 
life of France and England, both of which drew largely from the 
German tribes; and the architecture which is called Gothic, and 
which made its first triumphs among the Franks inand around Paris, 
and went with William of Normandy and his race across the Chan- 
nel, is not the only monument of the union. Sainte-Beuve’s “ Por- 
traits of Women" and Miss Yonge’s “ Womankind,” different as they 
are in subject and spirit, help us to trace out a certain Germanic 
element in French and English history, if we may call it Germanic to 
love home and marriage, to be true to prince and people, and to 
tell the truth in word and deed, as the old Nibelungenlied teaches. 
Under the gay costume of courts, we are allowed by this cloquent 
French critic to see the beatings of the human heart, and intima- 
tions of the better day when the man would be more than the cour- 
tier and the woman more than the lady. The charming sketch of 
Madame de La Fayette, the author of the romance of the “ Princess 
of Cleves,” and for nearly twenty years the confidante and the 
guide of the brilliant satirist, De La Rochefoucauld, shows how 
much of what we call the modern mind and heart lived in French 
society two centuries ago, and was waiting for Madames Roland, De 
Staél, and Guizot to speak it out. Boileau called her the “woman 
of France who had the most esprit, and who wrote best; and 
Rochefoucauld learned apparently of her at fifty-two years, after a 
life of fashionable pleasure, that his famous maxim, “There is but 
one kind of love, but there are a thousand different copies of it,” 
was not true; and a brilliant and pure woman could say of him, 
“MM. de La Rochefoucauld m'a donud de Udsprit, mais j'ai reformé son 
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ceur.” A certain courtly elegance, with courtly intrigue, was the 
curse of French society under the Great Louis, and the very power 
of the throne which held the Roman See in check did not allow that 
great uprising of Christian manhood and womanhood which did so 
much for the home life of England, alike under Churchman and 
Puritan. Miss Yonge, although not very deep in the philosophy of 
religion, acknowledges the historical factors in the rich home life of 
England, and seems to think that Catholic and Evangelical and 
Broad Churchman have characteristics worth preserving, and that 
“the higher and nobler of all these do not differ greatly. It is the 
followers, the ignorant and narrow on both sides, who have party 
spirit, and run into hatred and variance.” Surely each of those 
three factors has had much to do with educating the love sentiment 
of England. The bishop’s palace and the country parsonage have 
presented married life in courtliness and sanctity; the Puritan spirit 
has given inward sweetness and light to the fireside, as well as 
zeal and daring to pulpit and camp; and the new culture, which 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Goethe have done much to shape, has 
made the home more human and no less divine. 

Miss Yonge’s book has great value, alike as a wholesome guide 
to mothers and daughters, and as a mouthpiece of the sterling 
Church faith of the homes of old England. She has a bone to pick, 
of course, with Germany, and she has little patience with the Ger- 
man tendency to look upon love as mostly, if not wholly, an 
affair between two persons, and to accept marriage rather as a duty 
to society and the state, than as a law of religion and the Church. 
She does not hesitate to declare her full belief in the inferiority of 
woman to man, and in her incapacity to attain to any thing like the 
powers of a man of the highest ability, and in her need of masculine 
guidance in the Church and the house. Yet she will not have woman 
man's slave; nor does she, in her advice as to spiritual direction, 
recommend more than the Confession and Absolution of the prayer- 
book and the private counsel of the pastor. She exalts the bride to 
_ aspiritual dignity, favors an early hour for weddings and the Holy 
Communion with a party of select friends, and a larger feast later 
with the poor invited in gospel fashion. She is somewhat severe 
upon the faults of girls, and thinks that when many of them arc 
brought together they tend to belittle and spoil each other, whilst 
boys stir and strengthen each other. She says, “Take it for all in 
all, I suppose dress is the greatest temptation to the greatest num- 
ber of women in existence;” and she urges upon them the serious 
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duties of personal culture, constant charity, and earnest devotion. 
In some respects she is a little too liberal for our remains of Puritan 
strictness ; and whilst she is severe upon flirting, immodest dressing, 
and loose speech, and has no patience with betting, smoking, and 
even with shooting or fishing, or any destruction of animal life by 
women, she is quite mild upon the opera and theater, and does not 
quarrel with waltzing. In this last respect, Werther is to us the 
better moralist in his first description of his love for Charlotte: “I 
felt myself more than mortal, holding this loveliest of creatures in 
my arms, flying with her as rapidly as the wind, till I lost sight of 
every other object; and, O Wilhelm! I vowed at that moment 
that a maiden whom I loved, or for whom I felt the slightest attach- 
ment, never, never should waltz with another than with me, if I 
went to perdition for it. You will understand this.” The men who 
waltz probably do understand it, and those of us who have not 
learned the accomplishment will not be inclined todispute Werther's 
view of it, or to sce the consistency of the religion which recom- 
mends carly Communion on a wedding morning, and allows Paphian 
dances in the evening. 

It is not casy to say in a sentence or in a paragraph what 
Goethe's precise thought was about love, or what he meant by the 
Ever Womanly, towhich he ascribed such sovereign power. He ex- 
pressed himself in so many ways, and his life and his works were so 
many-sided, that there is so much to say about him in this respect, 
it is hard to say the right thing or the main thing. Asa man, he 
scems to have gone through pretty much all the forms of love ex- 
perience, and he was such a lover as the world has not seen, begin- 
ning the charming hallucination before he was fifteen, and not los- 
ing it wholly at eighty. He tells his own story in his autobiogra- 
phy, and his works, especially his poems and novels, tell it for him 


better; yet the ‘impression which has gencrally been made upon, 


readers of both has not been favorable to his character. But more 
recently, thorough study of his love life has made him appear ina 
much better light, and shown that whilst he was nothing of an as- 
cetic, and not wholly a Christian, he was not a voluptuary or even 
aman of the world in his relations with women. He loved many 
times, and was loved in return; but he was no seducer 6f innocence, 
and more than once he saved infatuated women from their own 
weakness, and gave them more virtue than they had in themselves. 
Herman Grimm insists that his relations with the Countess von 
Stein were purely asthetic and literary, and not sensual, and Mr. 
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Calvert’s recent memoir of her justifies this view ; and when he left 
that intimacy with her, and associated with Christiane Vulpius, he, 
would have been thought better of by the social code of the day if 
he had done worse, and if he had left this bright, affectionate, saga- 
cious, but uncontrolled and somewhat coarse girl to herself and her 
fall, instead of taking her to his house, and afterward marrying her 
and legitimatizing her child. This passage of his life is not 
to be excused, but all the facts should be known before we 
judge him, His love was rarely, if ever, purely ideal, and he had a 
nature sensuous as well as intellectual and imaginative ; yet his loves 
seem generally to have brought out the ideal within him, and his 
exquisite creations began in some real experience of the heart. His 
genius was essentially exalted and exalting, and his muse found in 
womanhood the influence which the Diotima of Plato characterized 
as the peculiar power of love, which enables the lover to “bring 
forth, not images of beauty, but realities,’ or “ generation and birth 
in beauty.” His women were born of his life, whilst his men were 
made out of his memory and thought. Thus Margaret and Char- 
lotte and Dorothea and Clara and Leonora and Natalia were born, 
and womanhood has ‘received from these offsprings of his genius 
more than it gave to him in quickening his intellect and imagina- 
tion. He apparently felt the need of: such vital influence in bring- 
ing out his poetical powers, and he tried to win Helen of Troy back 
to earth in the second part of “ Faust,” to enable him to do what 
Diotima, the prophetess, perhaps half consciously intimated as the 
problem of the future, and which ingenious critics and keen phi- 
losophers had tried in vain—to mate nature with spirit, the Greck 
humanity with the Oriental faith, or what we call the Classic with 
the Romantic school. Women had taught him what Helena as well 
as Margaret was, and helped him to that creation of the boy Eu- 
phorion, child of Faust and Helena, in whom classic and romantic 
times meet together, and go forth into the new age. Music went 
with him in all this work, and his muse has been more wedded than 
any other man’s with song and the orchestra, as well as with paint- 
ing. He has been sung and painted as no other poet. In fact, he 
belongs to the new age of music, and when he came out in 1774, 
Haydn at forty-two had begun his great symphonies, Mozart at eigh- 
teen was astonishing Germany and Italy by his genius, and the boy 
Beethoven at four years was trying his hand at the harpsichord with. 
a touch that thrilled with the birth-throes of a new world of tones. 
It may probably be said, in all fairness, of Goethe, that his expe- 
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rience of love was more favorable to him as a poet than as a man, 
and that his love was more helpful to his career as an artist than to 
his life asa man. With him, as with Rousseau, the senses and the 
soul did not go together in his home life, and his Christiane was 
but a finer edition of Rousseau's Therese. After ten years of sen- 
timentalizing with Charlotte von Stein, in an intimacy which, how- 
ever unwise and excessive, was apparently within the limits of 
social morality, Goethe found in the climate and the society of 
Italy a not unwelcome relief from the silken chains of that culti- 
vated, correct, and exacting lady; and on his return to Weimar in 
1788, he seemed to meet the sunshine and the pulse of Italy in the 
bright and bonny, the merry and practical, Christiane Vulpius, who 
put herself in his way, and helped him with his plants and his stu- 
dies of color, before she went to his home, and became the mother 
of his children, and in time his wife. He was strongly attached 
to her, and he bitterly mourned her death; but she was not the 
woman suited to his higher nature, and he sinned against the law 
of self-culture as well as of morality and religion by his connection 
with this cwetblicher Dionysos—this female Bacchus, as she has been 
called. His disposition to defend his course as part of the poet’s 
license, and the readiness of his friend Schiller to claim for genius 
a kind of primeval innocence of nature, and exemption from con- 
ventional rule, is all poor stuff. Goethe was a man of society, as 
well as a poct; a legislator, as well as an artist ; a moralist, as well 
asa romancer: and public sentiment, as well as ethical principle, 
can not withhold condemnation of his laxity. He passed tardy 
judgment upon himself when, the first Sunday after the battle of 
Jena, October 19, 1806, he went, with Christiane and her son, and 
his friend Riemer, to the Jacobs Kirche, and was married accord- 
ing to the usages of religion and the law of the land. 

The women who fascinated him were not always, perhaps not 
generally, eminently intellectual, and they brought out in him more 
than they had in themselves. They were more idealizing than 
ideal, and apparently the lovely girls, like Frederika and Lili, who 
stirred his genius so mightily, had not mind enough to satisfy him 
long. Yet he knew the most gifted women of his time, and alike 
by their insight and genius and by his sense of the defects of 
their less-favored sisters, he was moved to think and write much of 
the intellect of the true woman; and no man has spoken more pro- 
foundly and deeply of the worth of woman’s mind in her relations 
with man as friend, lover, or husband, than he. How rich and just 
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are some of his sententious sayings on this subject, as this: “The 
name of a beautiful soul belongs to a woman when her virtues spring 
from her nature, and her culture grows out of her character.” Again: 
“You promise much, my daughter,” said the dying mother: “ the 
heart of a mother and the eye of a mother. Have it for thy sisters 
—and for thy father the truth and obedience of a wife.” Wilhelm 
Meister gives elaborate and suggestive studies of womanhood, 
which culminate in the practical Theresa and the spiritual Natalia 
—two characters which come home closely to American life, and 
which New England represents in many a noted example. How 
much there is in this sentence that discriminates between the two, 
and prefers the nobler type of womanhood: “Theresa trains her 
pupils, Natalia forms them.” This story of Meister is not a very 
good novel, but it is a great book, and there is more in it probably 
than in any book of our time touching the companionship of 
woman with man in thought as well as life. We have not yet come 
near to exhausting the wisdom of Wilhelm’s letter to Natalia in Itis 
travels, the social reforms that he notes, and the Three Reverences 
that he accepts and commends—reverence for what is above us, 
for what is around us, and for what is below us—three reverences 
which he calls severally the Ethnic, the Philosophical, and the 
Christian. 

The Ever Womanly which Goethe so honors, alike in his pic- 
tures of earth and his visions of heaven, was no shadowy abstrac- 
tion to him. He had found it in many forms, and done his part to 
give it power over life. The idea is not too mystical to come home 
to us of the English-speaking race; and much as champions of Ger- 
manism, like Hartmann, quarrel with our English notion of woman, 
and of her love and man’s, we probably know as much about the 
true thing as he and his people. Hartmann finds fault with Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Fuliet as giving a wholly inadequate notion of 
love, in that drama of a silly boy and girl who at first sight, and after 
a rash and improper kiss, in a freak of hot blood run crazy for each 
other and blunder into suicide. He thinks that Shakespeare saw 
too much ground for this play of Italian passion in the too sensual 
and superficial life of England, and that he had too little Germanic 
depth to correct such romantic folly. He says, “We can not allow 
that such an origin of love corresponds to our modern German 
standard, which rests far more upon a polar complement of the 
qualities of heart and mind (manhood and womanhood, reflection 

. and intuition), than of the body and its beauty.” He says again, 
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that of the German man we expect, first of all, manliness, calm 
force conscious of itself, and downright truth, instead of the 
noblesse and generosity of the gay cavalier of romance; and of the 
woman we expect feminine tenderness, delicate reserve, instead of 
the flaming fancy, the rapturous impulse, and the entrancing 
haughtiness of the ideal beauty of old romance. He finds in 
Shakespeare, indeed, much Germanic sense, and wonders that in 
his only drama of pure love he should have gone so far from the 
true track. To us this criticism appears quite unfair, and whilst 
there is some truth in Hartmann’s strictures upon Romeo and 
Fuliet, we must remember that “ Juliet” is borrowed from Italy, and 
that the heroines of Shakespeare present examples of the most ex- 
quisite Germanic type of womanhood, in its sensibility, loveliness, 
purity, and dependence. Goethe drew much of his inspiration from 
Shakespeare, and in this respect he did not abandon his German 
birthright. He was far more the pupil of English than of French 
literature; and Erich Schmidt shows with much earnestness and 
force that he followed more the lead of Richardson than Rousseau 
in his “ Werther,” and could not have done what Pierre Leroux 
ascribes to him—could not have formed his story after the “Con- 
fessions” of Rousseau, a book which never saw the light of print 
till years after Goethe's novel came out. 

Goethe presents womanhood in modern culture with more 
thoughtfulness than Shakespeare recognizes in her, and he does 
what Shakespeare wholly neglects in connecting her with social 
movements and religious questions and experiences. The story of 
the “ Fair Saint,” the “ Beautiful Soul,” the “ aunt and guide of the 
charming and exalted Natalia,” has no parallel in Shakespeare, who 
ignored the new religious life, and made his heroines live in the old 
routine of formal devotion. That sketch belongs to the new times. 
That noble soul, so courtly and so lowly, so keen and so devout, 
who was dissatisfied with the preachers of the day, who were blunt- 
ing their teeth on the shell while she enjoyed the kernel—she to 
whom faith in the cross of Christ was a living force, “a path, such 
as leads our soul to an absent loved one;” she to whom “there is 
nothing that assumes the aspect of law: it is an impulse, that 
always leads me and guides me always aright ;” she who could say, 
in the depths of her mystical joy, “There is no danger I should 
ever become proud of what I myself can do or can forbear to do; 
I have seen too well what a monster might be formed and nursed 
in every human bosom, did not higher influence restrain us’”—this 
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character was a study from real life; yet in Goethe it took new 
form and power, and belongs to the delineation of that Ever 
Womanly, which he has done so much to interpret to modern 
thought and to invigorate in modern society. This character be- 
comes more significant when illustrated in the life of her niece and 
pupil, the earnest, intellectual, and progressive Natalia, who is so 
expressive a type of the new culture, which is so making its mark 
upon the strong and gifted women of our day, and is promising to 
tell so much upon the future of civilization. The fair anticipation 
is, that after all the agitation of the century in the world of senti- 
ment, an honorable peace will come, and the love which has had its 
Reign of Terror and its Empire will soon find its Constitutional 
Republic. - 

Here a subject opens upon us which can barely be touched— 
the positive influence of womanhood in its heart and mind upon 
modern life within a century; woman as a power in herself since 
“Werther” led the attack upon the old routine, and prepared for the 
reconstruction of society upon the new basis of emancipation. Un- 
doubtedly, Goethe had more influence upon cultivated, thinking 
people from the fact that he kept out of the radicalism of the 
Revolution which Rousseau led, and, calmed by the delivery of his 
burning protest, he moved in courtly circles and breathed the 
atmosphere of culture and high art. He acted all the more upon 
susceptible and thoughtful women, and stirred them to a living 
sense of their power and their destiny. Those mighty queens of 

the new régime Madame de Staél and George Sand, confessed that 
they owed much to his genius; George Eliot shows traces of his 
mind in her novels; and our Margaret Fuller was almost his pupil, 
spoke with enthusiasm of sitting with Ottilia, his daughter-in-law, 
in Rome, and she trained a school of bright girls and able women 
to study his life and works. He was no professed reformer, nothing 
of what is called a woman’s-rights champion; and all sct propa- 
gandism was offensive to him, the dogged hater of narrowness and 
cant of every kind. He has, nevertheless, had much to do with 
bringing on the emancipation of woman, giving her the due right 
to choose her husband, and to speak out her mind and heart with 
voice and pen and vote. How far the movement is to go, it is not 
possible now to say, but it is plain that it is to go onward still. 
Women, probably, will find where their nature and sphere differ 
from men’s, and they will not claim the ballot in every department 
of the civil service, ir: which they can not use the bullet. But a 
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hundred years since 1774, when Werther came into the world and 
Priestley discovered oxygen and created chemistry and the finer 
industrial arts, women have won new powcr, and it is not time to 
bid them stop their progress. They are having more science, more 
culture, more courage; and the power of choosing, which they 
already have won, is capable of bringing men to terms in whatever 
sphere it is fully and fairly sct to work. What maidens choose, 
young men seck; and what matrons decide upon, households obey, 
and senates and thrones can not gainsay, 

Who can set a limit to the work and influence of women in the 
education and litcrature, especially the romantic literature, of the 
last century? All the beautiful arts and the finer industries are to 
enlarge the feminine sphere, and literature is opening the way and 
cultivating the power for larger usefulness. The novel is peculiarly 
the product of our time, and it has taken the place of the old epic 
poem. The modern romance is the prose epic, not like the old 
verse epic of war and conquest, but the new story of love and am- 
bition. It is peculiar, alike in the fact that it is read, and not 
listened to, like the old epic; and also, that maidens and mothers are 
fond and frequent readers, and not merely men, such as heard the 
old epics. Here is a great characteristic of this new literature, that 
unmarried women, young girls, devour it, and that women are be- 
coming its most prolific authors, and sometimes the most gifted 
authors. Strange to say, woman now greatly controls the most 
attractive and powerful of modern confessionals—the romance ; and 
to her and to the romance, with its story of tried and broken and 
aspiring hearts, and not to the priest, the choice daughters of Chris. 
tendom bring the secrets of their hearts, shed their tears over the 
glowing and sympathetic pages, and ask counsel and forgiveness of 
that mercy-seat, the Ever Womanly, in its love and pity. The ablest 
women have written and are writing these storics, and their start- 
ing-point is the new thought that came out in such thunder tones 
a century ago; and Madame de Staél, George Sand, Charlotte 
Bronté, and George Eliot are new and rising facts in our culture 
and social life. They deal mainly with love, and they are not afraid 
to say what a power it is in the world. Their own genius and edu- 
cation and reflection have not made them less loving, although 
they may have been less lovely and less loved by men on account 
of gifts so shining and overwhelming. They complain often of men 
as incapable of devoted love, and are fond, like the authors of 
“Corinne” and of “ Lelia,” of making it out that the noblest woman 
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must despair of finding a man worthy of her. It may be that, dif- 
ficult as might be the task and painful the sacrifice, literature, like 
religion, must call for devotees, and art and romance must have its 
Catharines and Theresas, who love too much to love an individual, 
and who should give to truth and humanity what passion claims for 
its idol. But these great women teach love and breathe it into 
their readers, although they do not always win the one heart which 
they most covet. By them in good part the love sentiment has 
developed new force and risen to new heights in modern literature. 
Great, indeed, are the sins of modern romance, and sad is the fact 
that many of the worst novels are written by women. True it is 
that novel-reading is the tipple of many young women, as in the 
case of the girl who took a novel out of the village library every day 
but Saturday, when she took out two to last over Sunday. But we 
must not forget how much precious experience, sober wisdom, and 
good principle are to be found in the best fiction, and how many 
lessons can be given to young people, young women as well as 
young men, by a pure and judicious and kindling story, that points 
the perils of false love, and shows the path of fidelity and peace. 
Our young people are all enlisted in that army, and it is well for 
them to know something of the strategy and the tactic of the fight. 
Only Iet them be mature enough for such schooling, and let it be 
understood that the love sentiment has no just place in the books 
of children, and the less they know of sex and its impulses the 
better. ' . 

In spite of all predictions of the decline of the romantic spirit 
and the decay of love, it is undoubtedly true that love never 
entered so deeply and seriously into the life of men and women as 
in our nineteenth century, with all its utilitarianism and business, 
radicalism and democracy, its skepticism and science. To the man 
of our time, the estimate of woman in the Symposium of Plato is 
monstrous in its ignoring of her ideal charm; and the heroines of 
the romantic ages, who have no mind of their own, but are wholly 
at the beck of the men who are their masters—those lovely paragons 
who stir heroism in men, but have no courage of their own, and 
who may tune the poet’s harp to song without having any 
poetry in themselves—are very unsatisfactory, indeed little better 
than pretty dolls. Our modern love craves character, soul, thought, 
in woman; and the three romances that brought Richardson, Rous- 
seau, and Goethe together to lead on the new age, indicate this 
yearning in their various ways, and in language in which passion 
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becomes almost devotion and madly finds a divinity in its darling. 
The scapegrace of Richardson’s story, the desperate sportsman 
whose game was fair women, who boasted of never lying to a man 
and never telling the truth to a woman, and who every week was 
bent on a new victim, is represented as secing on his deathbed a 
present angel in her whom he had outraged, and crying out to her 
in words that were his only prayer, and as offering his death to her 
as an expiation, “ Let this expiate.” St. Preux and Werther fall 
into similar extravaganccs, and Erich Schmidt notices the fact that 
these lovers fall into a kind of a rhythmic hymn in their love rap- 
tures and rhapsodics. Sainte-Beuve quotes from a specimen of 
the “Roman Intime” a passage in which the lady confesses to her 
lover, on his return after a year’s absence: “ This book which you 
sce (the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ’) I have made my delight; I 
have read and re-read it day and night. God will pardon me this, 
I hope, since I accuse myself of it without evasion; but at each 
line I substituted thy name for His.” It isnot the romances merely, 
but the new critics and philosophers who have fallen into this sen- ° 
timentalism that is making a religion of love. Such a master of 
positivism as Comte and such a leader of utilitarianism as John 
Stuart Mill came nearer to worshiping a woman than God himself; 
and perhaps in the decline of the ancient faith the old forces of 
emotion, which for a while sought refuge in the erotic raptures of 
Mary-worship, under the lead of Liguori, and in mystical visions of 
the marriage of souls according to the teaching of Swedenborg, 
have been transformed into the love-mania of the New Materialism. 
Miss Yonge has little patience with this madness in any of its 
forms, and she is especially severe upon the tendency to make love 
between man and woman a religion without the law and grace of 
God. She is not sure that there is such a thing as constancy apart 
from a foundation decper than human feeling, and: she writes, 
“It is a strange thing to say, but experience proves it, that nothing 
is so uncertain as constancy ;” and she looks for safeguards of love 
more in heaven's law than in man’s perfection. Thus she is more 
English than French or German in her code and creed. With her, 
love rests upon the Church, which carries the sanctity of the altar 
into the affections of the household ; whilst with the Frenchman it 
is society which most dominates over love, and sets aside Church 
authority somewhat easily when delicate gallantry vails its license 
and asks to be called devotion, and in fact sets up a worship of its 
own. With the German, love seems to be more an affair between 
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the two persons concerned, and State law more than social 
etiquette or church authority is looked to in order to sanction the 
relation. In some quarters, indeed, the new German thinking is 
breaking away from the old Teutonic chivalry, and making light of 
all romantic ideas of woman. Schopenhauer heads the rising Van- 
dalism, and according to his theory, woman is the secondary and 
subordinate sex, without the sense of justice or the power of rea- 
soning; full of falsehood and dissimulation; hating her own sex, 
and living only by dependence upon man; without real genius, or 
true esthetic sentiment. <A recent treatise by Friedrich von Baer- 
enbach (Bearish enough), has carricd out this tendency to its ex- 
treme, and in one hundred and twenty-six pages, dated Jena, 1877, 
he undertakes to deny woman's right to her present place in civili- 
zation, and to put her back into the old Oriental bondage to man. 
He says, in his folly, that “it is as memorable as it is consequent, 
that the century which has the heritage of Kant and Darwin can 
bring forth no Petrarch and Dante;" whereas the fact is, that our 
men of science have been often peculiarly romantic toward woman, 
and in danger of .making her the only divinity. ; 
Sainte-Beuve perhaps sets French love before us in his charming 
“Portraits of Women” as well as any of his countrymen; and without 
coming up to our English and American standard of propriety, he 
does not willingly offend morality or religion, and he never falls 
into grossness. Man of the world as he is, and a fastidious and 
keen critic withal, he stands bravely by his colors in defense of the 
rights of the heart, as when he. begins his charming article upon 
Madame de Pontivy with this plea for constancy: “No, it is not 
true that love has a time more or less limited to reign in hearts; 
that, after a season of éc/at and intoxication, its decline is inevita- 
-ble; that five years is, as has been said, the longest term assigned 
by Nature to the passion which nothing impedes, and which finally — 
dies of itself.” Then, after a description of the value of intellectual 
congeniality between lovers, he continues: “ No, it is the soul itself; 
it lives an invisible life ; it is healed by its own balms, it is restored, 
it begins anew, it has not died out; it goes even to the tomb, and is 
then immortal.” This is a pretty strong love code for a French- 
man, yet it is not wholly different from the tone of modern French 
romance, if we add to Sainte-Beuve’s definition of constancy what his 
refinement, if not his principle, would despise—that the most obse- 
quious devotion to the one idol does not of necessity exclude all 
interest in more sensual shrines. But French romance is not true 
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to the best life of France, and English notions of the home as well 
as of the nation are showing that better times are coming. 

Time fails us to consider at length the influence of the new 
forces of our civilization upon the love sentiment, and to show 
what the new science, industry, and freedom are doing with the 
great instincts of nature and the spirit of society. Science is a 
great and rising power, but it will not and can not destroy any real 
sentiment or faculty, much less the love sentiment, and it may help 
its true welfare. Mr. Tyndall knelt down in Westminster Abbey 
some time ago like any other lover, and received Dean Stanley’s 
priestly blessing upon the bride and the bridegroom. Edith 
Simcox, who undertakes to sct forth the pure law of nature, with 
no God but the Universum, seems to find a place for love as im- 
pregnable as Sainte-Beuve’s, when she says: “There are not two 
opinions in the human race as to which is the most intense and 
rapturous of these joys. What pleasure is to the senses or to the 
animal life, that love is to the imagination and the emotional life— 
an irreducible final contentment of natural taste; with this differ- 
ence however, whence our readiness to apply to the latter feeling 
alone the epithet religious—that human beings delight in possess- 
ing the pleasures of their choice, and in being possessed by the 
love of their choice.” 

It is an interesting question what would be the effect of Edith © 
Simcox’s atheism upon the human affections, and what place love 
would hold in her worship of the universe. No gain surely in ele- 
vation and constancy, but there might be a new and flaming super- 
stition, with Love for the divinity. But at best he is no true god, 
and as Socrates learned from Diotima, he is the son of Plenty and 
Poverty, and never fails to have his mother’s need. He is always a 
beggar, and he can not live without another human self, and he can 
not live truly without a higher love than his own—the love which 
God only has and is. Without some hold upon the eternal good- 
ness, what we call love, and often madly adore, carries its death in 
its own life, and its fire burns out from its own intensity. Yet this 
child of Mother Poverty not only needs, but can accept, the best 
help, and there is no element of civilization that has been so edu- 
cated and exalted. All our science, art, industry, liberty, and faith 
are telling upan love. No truth is indifferent to him, and all light 
has affinity with his true flame. Love laughs indeed at logic as well 
as at locksmiths, but in the end accepts them both. Physiology 
and psychology are making their mark upon the heart as well as 
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the head, and men and women do not now readily love and marry 
where they see hereditary contagion in the blood or inborn antag. 
onism in the disposition, however clamorous may be the senses. 
Religion and theology are not quite left out in the cold by the love 
of our day, and there is a rising sense among thoughtful people 
that they who are to live long together need more than the attrac- 
tion of their own egoism, and that in some way celestial and 
supreme forces should preside over their planetary movements. 
Call the power by what name we will, the essence is essentially the 
same, and Goethe in his sober thought, in face of so much trifling 
and folly, owns it as decidedly if not as devoutly as Rothe in his 
comprehensive and masterly Ethics. 

What the new industry, which goes so closely at the heels of 
science, may do with love, is a pressing practical question of our 
time, and the money which measures its triumph threatens to put 
love into the market and sell him to the highest bidder. The age 
is called mercenary, and it is said that not merely self-indulgence, 
but a certain aspiration and refinement, leads wary women to bow 
to Mammon and to accept rich husbands, because they must save 
themselves from hard burdens and coarse ways, and have the means 
of accomplishment and culture. Too often, love does appear to 
have its money price, and beauty seems willing to be bought when 
a plain gold ring is at the top of the golden pile. But there is 
another side to this view of business, industry, and capital. The 
fact is, that industrial thrift is much ‘more favorable to household 
purity and affection than the old war spirit, which sent men to the 
field and left to women the burdens of the farm and street, as well 
as of the dairy and kitchen. The fearful degradation of women in 
Germany for generations was largely due to the Thirty Years’ War; 
and the splendid career of Napoleon was hurtful to French society, 
as Sainte-Beuve so earnestly contends. Bayonet law was bad for 
home as well as state, and every household was degraded when the 
emperor sacrificed a loyal wife of his own line to a reluctant prin- 
cess from a foreign court. War robs and murders the foreign foe, 
and sends its surviving officers and men to homes impoverished by 
their absence, and not purer by the habits which they bring from 
camp and field and siege. Industry, on the other hand, delights in 
the convenience and beauty of the home, and it is constantly 
taking from the shoulders of woman the millstone of drudgery, that 
hardens and coarsens when it does not crush her; and if our 
modern industrial society exacts much outlay in order to give her 
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the ornaments and refinements that she craves, is it not true that.a 
good portion of modern society has a culture that insists more 
upon the worth of mind and heart than upon gold and lands, and 
that our modern taste can make a home lovely without the wealth 
of merchant-princes or without making a god of Mammon? It is 
true that modern life is very exacting, and that it costs much, too 
much, to keep house, even ina frugal way. But the difficulty will 
be met, and love is to win new honors in solving some of the 
hardest problems of social and political economy. Where there is 
a will, there is a way, and what is love if it is not a will in its way? 
Some persons who are not afraid of the new science and its in- 
dustrial art are ready to shake in their shoes at the progress of pop- 
ular liberty, and they are terribly afraid that this democratic free- 
dom is to free love from all law, human and divine, and to strike 
at marriage as well as at worship. If liberty means of necessity 
license, we ought surely to know it in this country, where every 
man does as he pleases so long as he does not interfere with others, 
and where the law does not require any ecclesiastical sanction to 
marriage. Now what is the state of things among us Americans? 
Not all that we could wish, but much better than we feared and 
our neighbors predicted. With all our liberty, marriage is almost an 
established religion with us; and our women insist upon the offices 
of the church and the clergy in the rite, whilst our men generally 
accept their choice in this matter. With us, there is a respect not 
merely for the lady, but for the woman, such as is found in no 
other nation on earth. This comes not merely from a vague senti- 
ment, but from a strong conviction. Our liberty is socially a 
mighty conservative power, which insists upon having certain per- 
sonal rights, and knows that these rights can not be ours unless we 
own them in others. So, too, if our wives and daughters are to be 
respected, we must respect the wives and daughters of our neigh- 
bors; and a foul-tongued libertine or a wily seducer is a worse 
enemy toa community than a horse-thief or a house-burner. More- 
over, a certain chivalry animates our earnest men in their relations 
with women; and, in the absence of the ancient caste and throne, 
womanhood is our pet aristocracy, and our American Iove in its 
best state is‘as good as any European love, and perhaps better. 
We have much to learn and also to unlearn, and our women are 
perhaps in danger of losing their throne by queening it too proudly 
and vainly over men, and asking more than- average fortune can 
bestow. There is this peculiar difference in the-effect of democ- 
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‘racy upon men and upon women ;—the new equality that makes 
men simple and frugal in dress and manners, makes women showy 
and exacting. Our men do not care to wear clothes above the 
general average of the people, and the millionaire does not dress 
better than his clerk; but his wife does not decline silks and furs 
and laces and diamonds, and her servant comes as near as possible 
to her in the cut of her garments, and she may imitate her laces and 
her jewels. Here opens a dark view of our American life, and here 
love becomes often tragedy, with aspirations that imply their own 
defeat. The inward life is slave to outside show, heart and home 
wait upon shams, the most sacred instincts are outraged, and the 
wife who will not be a mother keeps her gauds, and is eager to 
keep her girlish looks by a crime that it would be hard to name, 
were it not that our grave church conventions speak it out in indig- 
nant rebuke, even in the heart of New England, and denounce ante- 
natal murder as a deadly and a growing sin. 

What our social science is to do with this and’other social ills 
there is no time now to consider; yet it can not fail to be clear, that 
what we call society is more important than what we call govern- 
ment, and that the whole subject needs to be studied anew with 
full recognition of all the factors which enter into our modern civili- 
zation, and which may be expected to develop alarming differences 
before the jarring forces can be lifted from seeming chaos into inte- 
gral order. There are various and eager bidders for the leadership 
in the new social empire, and Papacy, Imperialism, Individualism, 
and Communism offer to take possession and secure order; but 
these have been tried, and will not do. We must accept wholly 
and reverently the new conditions, and work out the true reconcilia- 
tion. We may not see precisely the institutions and the men who 
are to shape the future, but we may be sure of the principles that 
are to prevail under the rule of science and art, culture and religion, 
justice to humanity and reverence toward God. It is sure that 
the love sentiment is to have its part in this reconstruction, and 
that it is suffering greatly from the present discord. What we have 
called the Ever Womanly is to do its work, but the Ever Manly is not 
to be left out of the account... The womanly is intensely personal, 
even in its higher range; and its Madonna, unlike Dame Nature, is 
not content to let the individual perish, if so be the race is pre- 
served. The womanly in modern life has a peculiar calling, and 
this Psyche wedded to the Eternal Eros is needed to save us from 
the rising materialism and fatality, and to keep our sacred person- 
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ality within the everlasting love. But the Ever Manly, the supreme 
and transcendent intelligence and will with the presiding law, must 
keep its throne. Civilization languishes and falls whenever the 
transcendent God is forgotten or denied, however strong may be the 
affirmation of the immanence of divine forces in nature and human 
life. Here Plato stumbled, and Aristotle failed, and Goethe wavered 
and was weak. Goethe wavered between the ethical theism of Kant 
and the fatalistic pantheism of Spinoza with too much leaning to the 
latter, and he carried this leaning into his treatment of love; as in 
his romance of “ Elective Affinities,” which has the error of Spinoza, 
the tendency to Iet cthics down to physics,.and to make of the 
affections the play of chemical affinities beyond reason and will. 
This line of thought is quite in keeping with the spirit of our 
best American life, and of the English-speaking race to which we 
belong. We Americans have had our civil revolution, but as yet no 
social revolution. Society began under the Puritan theocracy, and 
it has had its renaissance of thought, freedom, and humanity with- 
out any radical onslaught upon the old social order. The leaders of 
our renaissance have lifted personal Jiberty out of the old theo- 
cratic routine, without any storm and stress in literature, or Reign 
of Terror in politics. We have had-a good record of a century of 
household life, with a cheering union of liberty and loyalty, romance 
and prudence. Our American women are as fair as any on earth, 
perhaps fairer, and men who have won their favor have won it by 
an honest surrender of a life fora life, under sacred law, and with 
God’s grace. Our best literature is clean, and it has helped, and is 
still helping, the purity and the light and joy of our homes. 
Our leading poets and men of Ietters have been and are emi- 
nently pure in private life as in letters, and our love literature 
is part of that of the English-speaking race, and as such it 
may in some respects read to Goethe and his school a whole. 
some lesson. In this characteristic our poets are worthy of be 
ing named with their English contemporaries. Bryant, Emerson, 
Whittier, and Longfellow ally us with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Keble, and Tennyson, in their songs of love and home, country and 
religion. Gather our American poets, artists, essayists, naturalists, 
historians, and moralists together, and let them:say what they 
think about love, and would they not make a symposium which 
Socrates need not be ashamed to join, and Plato could not refuse to, 
record? 
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LENOX DARE: 
THE WOMAN SHE WAS. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


CHAPTER VIT. 


T was more than two years since Robert Beres- 
] ford painted his picture in Cherry Hollows Glen. 
It was more than two months since his marriage 
with Stacey Meredith. Her father’s illness, which 
so abruptly summoned her from her lover's side, 
proved a long and at last a fatal one. 

The dead banker had been regarded by all the 
world as a very rich raan. To everybody’s immense 
surprise, he died insolvent. Stacey was his only 
daughter. She had been brought up with the habits 
and tastes of a great heiress, She came a portionless 
bride to Robert Beresford. He and his young sister 
had inherited a handsome fortune from their dead 
father. At the time of the elder man’s death, his son 
was a mere stripling at college. The orphans were 
the last of their race. They had been tenderly 
brought up—nested in the ciover, feasted on the 

- honey-dew of life. After he had graduated at Har- 
vard, young Beresford went abroad and atudied 
awhile in Germany, but his artistic tastes, of which 
he had given evidence in early boyhood, soon drew 
him to Italy, where he spent the best part of three 
happy years in his studies and his work. 

Meanwhile, the family property, the inheritance of 
several generations, was rapidly melting away. 
Guardians and trustees had the management of it, 
while the young owner spent his time over his can- 
vases, or studied in the famous picture-galleries of 
the world the works of the masters. Robert Beres- 
ford had no concern about his fortune, which he took 
for granted was in good hands so long as his dividends 
reached him promptly. IEven after his return home 
he had no suspicion of the real state of his affairs. 
Ge had fallen in love; he had courted and at last 
married the woman of his choice; he had taken her 
to the Beresford homestead—the old, square, stone 
house, in the midst of its ample, cultivated grounds 
where he had spent his happy boyhood. 

He had all this time no suspicion that the founda- 
tions of his fortune were crumbling beneath him. 
The thunderbolt fell in 2 moment out of a clear sky. 
The newly-married pair had returned only the week 
before from their bridal tour to their home. This 
was in one of the picturesque old towns that cluster 
around Boston, so near that they feel the pulsation 
of the mighty city’s heart, so far off that an air of 
Eden-like repose and peace forever invests them. 

Here young Beresford learned one day that the 
two men who had had for years the principal control 
of his fortune, whom he and his father had trusted 
with absolute confidence, were bankrupts. Then the 
whole ghastly truth came to light. These men had 
betrayed his interests, and used his funds to advance 
their own fortunes. A large part of the property had 
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been swallowed up in rash and ruinous speculations. 
The managers had sought in these desperate ventures 
to retrieve themselves, and to conceal the real nature 
of their transactions from young Beresford. The 
story is quite too long, and, alas! quite too common, 
to enlarge on here. The dullest imagination can 
supply all the details. They involved not only the 
principal managers, but others who, in various ways 
having some interest in young Beresford’s affairs, had 
tampered with their trust. Some had only been weak 
where others had been dishonest; but the result was 
that Robert Beresford was wakened suddenly from 
his dreams of young love and his ardent ambitions to 
find himself at twenty-eight years old, with the habits 
which a life of wealth and ease had made second 
nature, with his luxuriously-reared wife and young 


;sister on his hands, and with his fortunes in such 


ruinous plight that it was doubtful whether he could 
save even the old Beresford homestead from the- 
general wreck. 

Before young Beresford could fully realize his 
changed fortunes, an old friend and distant connec- 
tion of his father’s—a shrewd, prosperous business 
man—came to his rescue. The old man was at the 
head of a vast iron importing and manufacturing con- 
cern, which had extensive branches in South America 
and wide commercisl relations in Europe. He offered 
young Beresford, whom he had always known, and 
for whom he had a fatherly liking, the place which 
his own son, about to take charge of the house in 
South America, would leave vacant. This would 
involve a partnership in the business, a steady devo- 
tion of time and thought to its interests. The posi- 
tion would secure young Beresford an income that 
would relieve him from all pecuniary anxieties for 
the present. It would probably in the next twenty 
years insure him a fortune equal to the one which he 
had lost. 

Young Beresford understocd all the advantages of 
this offer; he knew that it was one that does not come, 
in crises like this, to one man in a million. 

“Come, my dear boy,” said his father’s old friend, 
arguing with the true commercial genius, “throw 
your paint-boxes and your pictures, and all that sort 
of thing, to the dogs, and settle down to some real 
work in life. Make money, instead of idling and 
dreaming. You've got the true Beresford grit in 
you, and it only needed a few hard knocks to bring 
it to the’surface.” 

The young man looked at the older one as he said 
this. He took in, with his artist instinct, the hard 
business head, the shrewd, worldly-wise face, lighted 
up now by some unusual kindliness. 

Would he be one of these days just such a shrewd, 
cool-headed old Philistine? he wondered. But he 
answered: “Give me until to-morrow to think over 
your offer, Mr. Wentworth. ‘You shall have my 
answer at that time. As for my thanks, the man who 
has just proposed to me all you have will wait for 
those, too.” - 

“T see; the young fellow has a hankering after his 
foolish paint-boxes and canvases,’ said the old man, 
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after the younger had left his office. “But there’s 
sound stuff at bottom. Vl trust that to bring him 
out right at Jast. Of course it will be tough on him 
at first; but he’s a fine fellow and a lucky young dog, 
and he’ll soon have the nonsense taken out of him.” 

Robert Beresford went out that night to his home, 
less than a dozen miles from Boston, with a feeling 
that a great crisis had come in his life, that his future 
would be shaped and colored by the decision at which 
he should now arrive. He did not go as usual to his 
young wife on his return; he went up a single flight 
of stairs in the large, old-fashioned mansion, and 
turned to a room on the right. It was his studio. 

The young man paced up and down this room with 
feelings into which, I suppose, an artist could alone 
fully enter. Since he returned from Italy, three 
years ago, this room had been to him the dearest 
place in the world. ts ample space, its fine light, its 

- stores of old, rare and beautiful things, made it the 
beau ideal of an artist’s studio. The young owner 
had gathered here a world of treasures—things that 
in his wide travels had struck his fancy, or held some 
old historic association in his thoughts. 

Persian rugs lay on the floor, and rare medieval 
tapestries hung on the walls or in the corners; 
Venetian mirrors flashed out of heavy, carved frames, 
and ebony cabinets were set with lovely Florentine 
mosaics. Rich fabrics, gorgeous stuffs, blazed on 
chairs and lounges. Antiques, vases, rare and 
precious specimens of pottery from all schools, bore 
witness to their owner’s culture and taste. Between 
these walls, in the midst of these treasures which 
kindled his imagination and inspired hiz thoughts, 
Robert Beresford had hoped to spend the best years— 
to do the real work of his life. The portfolios that 
lay on an old carved table of black wood were full of 
memoranda, to be worked up afterward into noble 
form and beautiful color. These had been gathered 
everywhere, with the patient, loving temper of the 
artist. Work in water-color, in oils, and in all sorts 
of stages, lay around. In one place hung an almost 
completed study of restless, flashing sea-waves, and 
wet, brown rocks, and dripping weeds, and crumbling 
pier. Close by it was a more ambitious study of a 
mountain-slope, with the’ glitter of sunlight on its 
mighty pines, and the glow of a crimson sunset on its 
crest. There were some pretty, half-finished pictures 
in genre lying about. These had cost Robert Beres- 
ford that something which work always cost any true 
artist—which pen cannot write nor tongue utter. In 
the middle of the room stood a large, new, oak easel, 
only a few days before the present of a friend. He 
had never used it yet. Was he never to use it, 
after all? 

Robert Beresford asked himself this question as he 
paced up and down the room, and heard the low, 
dreary cry of the autumn winds outside. It seemed 


to the young man that he should hear the ery of that | 


wind at times through all his life. He had come 
here as the fittest place to make the resolve on which 
his future hinged. Should he close with his old 
friend’s offer? Should he turn his back on all the 
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hopes and dreams of his young manhood? Could he 
force himself to settle down, like most of his kind, 
into a mere money-grubber? Could he spend his 
life in an ignoble struggle after the poor prizes and 
ambitions of the world? 

In this way Robert Beresford put the question to 
his soul that night. For himself there could have 
been but one answer. He would have counted no 
sacrifice too great for his precious art. 

A Bohemian life had certain attractions for a tem- 
perament like his. In his young pride and strength 
he would not have regarded the loss of his property 
ag a very serious misfortune. He would have taken 
ithe chances with his art. 

Tt was only the thought of his wife that made 
Robert Beresford hesitate Could he ask the beauti- 
ful, delicately-reared woman to share his struggle and 
his poverty? He knew enough of the awards of art 
to see that the sacrifice must be a long one; that it 
would involve all sorts of limitations and economies 
for the woman who had bound up her fate with his. 
Could he lay such burdens on her slight shoulders? 
All his manhood, all his high, knightly spirit re- 
coiled at the thought. 

Young Beresford had won praise for his work in 
high quarters, both at home and abroad. In Paris 
exhibitions, in London academies, his pictures had 
been studied and admired for their depth of senti- © 
ment, their vigorous conceptions and delicate treat- 
ment. This might have intoxicated weaker brains. 
But Robert Beresford was wise enough to see that all 
these things did not prove him a great artist. Per- 
haps, he reasoned, the world would not lose anything 
if he never painted another picture. Could he have 
been assured in that hour of doubt and wavering that 
he had the birthright, the baptism of genius, his way 
would have been plain before him. He would have 
owed himself to the world. In that case, even those 
he loved must take their chances with his art. Robert 
Beresford told himself what a good many critics 
would have disputed, that he had thus far shown 
himself only a clever artist. If he were more than 
this, it would take years to prove it ; and, meanwhile, 
there was his wife, there was his young sister also, 
whose fortunes had been wrecked with his own. 

He stopped in his walk when he heard a soft knock 
at the door. He turned, and saw a lovely vision 
standing there with a smile on its lips, and a bewitch- 
ing archness in its eyes. 

“ Am I getting to be an old story, Robert,” asked 
the young wife, half-gayly, half-seriously, “that you 
come first to your studio instead of to me?” 

“Noa, my dear, you are a fresh, beautiful wonder to 
|me always,” he said, going to her and leading her 
into the room. 

“Well, then, must I be jealous of your pictures?” 
“Not thoygh they outshone the fairest dream that 
ever man caught on canvas. Guess again, Stacey.” 

“Ts there any more of that same trouble you told 

me about yesterday?” 
He had hinted lightly and rapidly as possible of 
some disturbance in his business affairs; but he had 
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left her mostly in the dark regarding his fallen for- | dimmed with tears. “ You are going to sacrifice 
tunes. Now the tcuth must come. j yourself, your dearest work, your noblest hopes, for 


“There is more of that trouble. Look at me, 
Stacey, my wife. Your husband is a poor man.” 

- She was standing close by his side, with one little, 
soft hand on his arm. She looked startled, be- 
wildered. ; 

“O Robert, what do you mean? What dreadful 
thing has happened to you?” she cried out. 

“Tt is a long story, Stacey; so long that we will 
not go into its details now. I have been the victim 
of weakness and wickedness, of selfishness and fraud. 
My fortune has melted away in dishonest hands as 
though it had never been.” 

“Ts poverty a very bad thing, Robert?” asked the 
young wife, gravely. 

“Very bad, you ignorant little woman. Of course 
it has different stages, and very different meanings to 
different people; but it involves at best limitations 
aud privations, perpetual small worries and wearing 
economies. I must honestly tell you, Stacey, I think 
poverty would be to you and to me, because of you, a 
very bad thing.” 

Stacey Beresford lifted her golden-lashed, azure 
eyes to her husband, and looked steadily in his face. 

“Robert, my husband,” she said, “ I am not afraid 
of this poverty. I would rather share it with you, 
bear its burdens and make its s:crifices, than be the 
wife of any other man, though he had the wealth of 
princes.” 

As she said this her eyes, gazing at him with proud 
tenderness, and the soft pink in her cheeks deepen- 
ing to the reddest rose, Robert Beresford made up 
his mind. : . 

“Stacey, my wife,” he said, in his tone a solemn, 
tender depth which she had never heard there before, 
“please God, you shall never know what this poverty 
is. J have not taken a maid from her mother, to be 
my wife, not to shield her from the winds, not to 
guard her from the rough ways of the world. I have 
a man’s stout arm, a man’s strong brain. You may 
trust them, Stacey !” ; 

“But what are you going to do, Robert?” and as 
she asked the question, her look said that she 
believed there was nothing in the world that this 
man, so grand in his courage, so gentle in his tender- 
ness, so great above all other nien, could not do! 


“This am I going to do!” and then Robert; 


Beresford told his wife of the offer Josiah Went- 
worth had made him that afternoon. 

She drank in every word. When he had ceased 
speaking her gaze went slowly about the studio. 
“But, Robert,” shesaid, with 2 woraan’s quick intui- 
tion, “will you have to give up your pictures if you 
go into this business? I know what your painting is 
to you.” 

“ Whatever it is to me, I am not sure it could ever 
have made me a great artist, Stacey.” He tried to 
speak lightly, but, despite himself, his voice broke a 
little. : 

Stacey’s quick ear caught the sound, “I see how 
it is,” she said, with quivering lips and eyes suddenly 
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my sake, Robert !” 


“T am going to take care of the woman I married,” 
said Robert Beresford, and though his voice was 
tender, there was a ring of fixed purpose in it, and 
he set his jaws sternly. 

“T never cared much when poor papa lost his 
money,” said Stacey, very seriously. “I knew I had 
you, Robert. Now I wish, for your sake, I had ihe 
fortune.” 

When she said that, Robert Beresford put out his 
arms and drew his wife close to his strong heart. 

“Tt was for better or for worse you promised,” he 
said. “You shall not find it was for the worse, my 
Stacey !” 

That night Robert Beresford gathered up his un- 
finished pictures, and his crowded portfolios, and 
carried them, with the great oak easel, into a small 
room that opened outof hisstudio. There were tears 
in the brave fellow’s eyes as he did this. I suppose 
that no one but an artist could enter into the bitter- 
ness of his feeling at that moment. When his work 
was done it seemed to him that he had buried a part 
of himself. . 

It was ten years before Robert Beresford sat down 
again before the oak easel. He knew then that it 
was too late for him ever to paint a great picture. 

The next day young Beresford went into the 
private office of Josiah Wentworth and said to him, 
quietly: “I have made up my mind to accept your 
offer.” 

The words, few, and to the point, pleased the old 
man’s keen business instincts. ‘“ Bravo!’ he said, 
grasping the younger’s hand, while his shrewd face 
actually beamed on him. “I knew you’d see where 
your interests lay, and let the pictures go. True 
Beresford grit!” 

But the young man was not so sure of that. 
Indeed, it seemed to him at that moment that he was 
not sure of anything in the world except the shining 
in Stacey’s eyes last night. 

When his brother painters learned that Robert 
Beresford had entered into partnership with the 
great iron concern, they said a true artist had been 
spoiled. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

T was now almost three years since Lenox Dare 
came to Briarswild. Nothing very remarkable 
had happened during this time. It had been to her 
one of quiet home-happiness, of rest and harmonious 
development. Long before this she had grown quite 
accustomed to being cared for and petted, to finding 
herself a central object of interest to those about her. 
It is wonderful how naturally and easily the saddest 
of us take our happiness when it comes—as though 
it were, after all, the human creature’s birthright. 
In the bright, healthful atmosphere of her new home 
the girl’s real nature opened itself. What a joyous, 
magnetic creature she was! How full of youth, of 
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life, of intense enjoyment, of bright, inspiring 
presence! If she were gone from the cottage for a 
few hours they missed her as though half the life had 
vanished, She still had her old passion for nature, 
her love of books; but she no longer indulged these 
to the exclusion of everything else. Mrs. Mavis 
could not conceive that ‘a young girl was properly 
brought up who had never been to school. It was a 
miracle, she said to Ben, that that girl had managed 
to glean such an amount of knowledge from old Colonel 


Marvell's library ; but, for all that, and for all her | 
unquestionable superiority to other girls of her age, | 
Mrs. Mavis set her heart on Lenox’s attending. 


Briarswild Academy. 


There was something to be learned in school out- | 


side of books, the sensible little woman averred, and 
so Lenox went to the morning recitations for more 
than a year. 

This surrounding her with young life and with 
girls of her own age was a wholesome experience for 
her. She shrank from her school-life at first, but, in 
a little while, she enjoyed it immensely, It was 
wonderful how soon she overtook and outstripped her 
school-fellows in the studies where she had been far 
behind them. Her wide range of knowledge in 
general literature was to them something marvelous. 


She was extremely popular with her young com-. 


panions, There was a charm, an original something in 
her ways and speech which powerfully attracted them. 

During these years, Ben Mavis and Lenox Dare 
had been thrown constantly together, not only under 
the home-roof, but in all their varied out-door ex- 
peditions. They had here the deepest likings in 
common, and the pure-souled, frank-hearted youth, 
and the fresh, joyous maiden were off almost every 
day on some adventure, 

Ben taught Lenox a world of things in which 
young girls are apt to be sadly deficient; taught her 
to ride, to drive, to row, to swim, to aim an arrow or 
shoot a pistol. They searched the woods and hills 
for all sorts of rare, beautiful wild growths, and 
brought these treasures home to the mother; mosses 
and ferns, barks of marvelous hues and curious roots 
which her tasteful fingers arranged in all lovely har- 
monies of color, and shaped into all curious and 
graceful forms for household decoration. 

It was late in the afternoon of a lovely June day 

_ when Dainty brought her young mistress, at a smart 
trot, across the old ereek-bridge from which the road 
led up through half a mile of pine woods to the lane 
at the back of the Mavis farm. 

Lenox had been down into the town that afternoon 
on some errand, and then, beguiled by the beauty of 
the day, had spurred off among the hills and made a 
wide detour on her return. As she came dashing 
across the creek, rider and horse made a striking 
picture. Lenox had profited by Ben’s training, but, 
then, he often assured her, she was a born horsewo- 
man. She sat her young mare admirably. Her 
slight, girlish figure harmonized with Dainty’s 
small, graceful build, with the arching neck and the 
proudly borne head. 


The folds of Lenox’s dark green riding-skirt 
floated against Dainty’s gray mane. She wore the 
dress and the little velvet cap with the solitary black 
plume for the first time. They were a present from 
Mrs. Mavis the day before. She took delight in see- 
ing the girl prettily dressed. 

Nobody could have suspected Lenox was the girl 
who, three years ago that summer, had leaned over 
the fence and gazed into the depths of Cherry 
Hollows Glen. Her cheeks had rounded and the 
little, peaked face had changed its shy, wistful look, 
and flashed with vivid life and happiness. Her 
great, dark eyes shone like suns that afternoon with 
the thoughts that had come to quicken heart and 
brain in her long, solitary ride. She had only - 


|erossed the bridge, and struck into the shadows of 


the pine road, when a voice called her. She drew 
Dainty up, and in an instant the creature stood quite 
still, though her eyes flashed, and her small limbs 
quivered. 

The next moment, Ben Mavis came out from the 
shadow of the pines with a laugh. He, too, had 
grown a, little stouter and taller in these years, and 


‘the face under his broad-brimmed straw hat had 
-grown handsomer and manlier, without losing any of 


its bright frankness. 

“ Ah, Lenox,” he said, coming up to the saddle, 
with a merry look in his eyes, “I know your tricks, 
you see. I was sure to find you on this road.” 

“T eouldn’t help it, Ben,’ replied Lenox, with a 
bird-like flutter of her restless head. “I had the best 
intentions of coming straight home when I set out, 
but it was just impossible. There never was quite 
such a day before. It drew me away into the hills. 
Such a ride as I and Dainty have had around by 
Moose Bend, and through Berry Gap. It was”— 
hesitating a moment—* indescribable!” 

“ Your eyes describe it all,’ said Ben, gazing at the 
glowing face as he stroked Dainty’s mane. ‘They 
flash like flames.” 

“Do they? It must be because I have had such 
thoughts. But how curious that you should have 
expected I would come this way! How long have 
you been waiting for me, Ben?” 

“ Oh, a quarter of an hour, perhaps. I knew, you 
see, however good your intentions might be, that 
when you once got on Dainty’s back, the air and the 
light, and the out-doors in general, would run away 
with you. I’ve learned to count on your doings by 
this time pretty well, Lenox.” 

“You've had a good while now to learn them,” 
she said; and then, with a swift change in her face, 
she flung her arms around Dainty’s neck. She never 
forgot what she owed that young horse. Had it not 
been for Dainty, she would never have known Ben 
Mavis or his mother. 

The young man knew perfectly what was in her 
thoughts. Lenox’s past was not a subject often 
alluded to now. It was partly for the sake of divert- 
ing her from all painful. memories that he asked: 
“So you had grand thoughts, did you, skylarking 
away off there among the hills?” 
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“Yes,” she said, sitting erect in her saddle once 
more, and looking at him with a bright face, touched 
with a little seriousness, “such thoughts as come to 
me only at rare times, and in beautiful, solitary 
places, when I am so free and joyous that the joy 
seems almost a burden—something that I cannot 
bear. You know what I mean, Ben?” 

“Not precisely, Lenox. I enjoy a beantiful day—I 
love all beautiful things; but not in your way, not 
with your enthusiasms, your passion of happiness. I 
suspect I was cut out for a slow-going, common-place 
old fogey.” 

“You were cut out for the dearest, best fellow in 
all the world!’ said Lenox, looking into his eyes 
with her own wide open and frank as the daylight. 
You shall not call yourself such names.” 

“Well,” answered Ben with his native wit and his 
sturdy common sense, “I don’t give myself much 
trouble about it. It strikes me a man would bea 
terrible fool who made himself miserable because he 
couldn’t write a grand poem, or paint a great picture, 
or do anything else the Lord who made him didn’t 
intend he should. His only concern is to make the 
best he can out of his own raw material ; and he will 
find that sufficiently tough work sometimes.” 

“Why, Ben,” exclaimed Lenox, looking at him 
with delighted eyes, “that is precisely what Robert 
Browning says, in a little different words : 


‘My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God made.’ ” 


“TI thought before,” replied Ben, “that idea was 
only common sense; but now Robert Browning has 
made it poetry. What were you thinking about up 
in the woods, Lenox?” 

“Perhaps the thinking would not sound common 
rense, if I were to put it in words, Ben,” she answered, 
rather doubtfully. 

“Yes it would, at bottom, Lenox. What a light 
there was in your face as you and Dainty came rush- 
ing across the bridge just now. ‘Your look then 
made me curious to know what thoughts lay be- 
hind it.” 

“Tt all came of Julius Cesar,” answered Lenox, 
with a gay little laugh. “I read half of the noble 
old play to your mother last night while you were 
down town at the lyceum. In the stillness and glad- 
ness of the woods it all came back tome. And then 
I fell to thinking what a life, what a soul there was 
in words! I felt as I never did before what a power, 
and beauty, and glory there must be in them, to go 
on living and flaming through the centuries, I won- 
Gered who it was that read Shakerpeare for the first 
time in our own land. That must have been a long 
time ago, you see.” 

“T should imagine,’ answered Ben, in a half-seri- 
ous, half-amused tone, “not long after the sailing of 
the Mayflower.” 

“Not so very. But,’ continued Lenox, with 
solemn, kindling eyes, “think what a moment that 
must have been when those mighty words broke for 
the first time the awful solitudes of the wilderness— 








solitudes that had never echoed to anything but the 
ery of wild beasts, the war-whoops and chants of. the 
Indians! It seems as though the very air must have 
been thrilled and conscious as though a wind of life, 
a new soul had passed into it.” 

“T see all that is very grand, very beautiful,” said 
Ben, after a little pause, “though I cannot hold my- 
self to the level of your thought, your enthusiasms, 
Lenox. But I am positive about one thing.” 

What is that, Ben?” 

“That Shakespeare was not the first book the voices 
of men read in these Western solitudes.” 

“Yes. I see you must be right there,’ replied 
Lenox, with a flash of intelligence in her face. “The 
first book must have been the best—God’s own book 
come at last to explain and supplement His other 
great Green-Book of the new world. I wonder why 
I never thought of all this before.” 

“The wonder, rather, seems to me?’ rejoined Ben, 
“that you should ever have thought of it at all. 
What other girl would have such thoughts because 
she had gone off on a lark all by herself in the 
woods?” ° 

“That means, I suppose, that I am not just like 
other girls,” answered Lenox, with the grave look 
which this suggestion still had power to bring up in 
her face. 

“Jt means that precisely. What kind of woman 
are you going to make one of these days, Lenox 
Dare?” inquired Ben, abruptly. 

“You are talking of a time which is a long way 
off,” answered Lenox, gayly. “At least I try to think 
so, though I am dreadfully deep in seventeen.” 

While the youth and the maiden held this talk in 
the old bridle-path among the deep pine-woods, the 
light of the summer afternoon flickered over Lenox’s 
slight figure, and touched Dainty’s gray mane into 
silver, and shone on Ben’s fine, honest face, and made 
wonderful tapestry with the waving shadows and 


; brown pine-needles on the ground. 


Ben Mavis spoke suddenly. “I have some news 
for you, Lenox. It was partly that which brought 
me out here to find you. We are going somewhere— 
you and mother and J. Weare to start within three 
days. It was all settled while you were up in the 
woods this afternoon. I have written to engage 
rooms. Now where is it we are going, Lenox?” 

As he propounded this riddle, Ben folded his arms, 
and looked into the girl’s face with eyes that danced 
merrily over the secret. 

“Your mother going, too?’ exclaimed Lenox. 
“And she is always co reluctant to leave home. 
Where can it be we are going?” 

“But that is precisely what you are to tell me, 
Lenox!” 

“T see by your looks you think it will be good 
news to me, Ben?” 

“Oh, splendid—glorious—all a girl’s adjectives.” 

“Oh, I have it!’ exclaimed Lenox, bringing her 
gauntleted palms together. We are going to Wat- 
kins’s Glen.” 

The Mavis farm lay less than twenty miles from 
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this famous locality. Lenox, with Mrs. Mavis and 
her son, had visited the Glen the summer before. 
She had heard the voice of the tumbling waters as 
they broke, with joyful shout, the solemn gloom of 
the vast ravines. She had watched the sunlight 
glancing on the gray cliffs and among the shimmer- ' 
ing cascades; she had climbed the lofty staircases, 
and lingered on the picturesque bridges; she had 
stood on the dark edge of the sea-green pools, and 
gazed up at the awful heights, whose summits were 
fringed with quivering hemlocks and frescoed with 
mosses and climbing vines. Shut in by those gray 
walls, she had passed from nature’s moods of sullen, 
savage grandeur to her tenderest dreams of smiling 
loveliness. Lenox had never seen anything before 
which so excited and captivated her imagination. 
And it was with radiant face and exultant voice that 
she now named Watkins’s Glen. 

Ben shook his head. “It is ten times farther off 
than Watkins’s Glen. Try again, Lenox.” 

She -mused a moment. The plume of her little 
riding-cap waved jauntily in the breeze, the shadows 
of the pines flickered over her young, thoughtful 
face. Suddenly she turned, and Jaid her hand coax- 
ingly on Ben’s shoulder. 

“Tt is useless for me to try. 
said. 

He looked straight in her eyes. He said it slowly, 
‘with a little pause between each syllable, as though 
he liked to mark the effect. “We are going day 
after to-morrow—to the sea!” 

“To the sea! To the sea!” repeated Lenox, in 2 
low, half-awed tone. She had been reading about it 
all her life; her hope of seeing it sometime had been 
next to her hope of getting to Heaven. 

“Tt is true, Lenox,’ answered Ben, slightly dis- 
appointed at the quiet, half-dazed way in which she 
took his tidings, and then he went on to explain how 
naturally the suddenness of it all had come about. 

His mother had, just after Lenox left the house, 
received a letter from her sister’s husband, who lived 
in a small village among the Berkshire Hills. The 
letter told a sad story of broken health. The writer 
had not, since the year her brother died, seen his 
wife or his son. She wrote now, entreating them to 
come to her in the lovely June weather. 

They had decided to go, and take Lenox with them; 
but they had arranged to spend a week at Hampton 
Beach before going into the interior. How simple 
and matter-of-fact it all sounded as Ben related the 
programme, whose consummation would have ap- 
peared to Lenox, an hour ago, as remote as going to 
the moon. 

“It is a grand old coast,” Ben concluded. “I was 
there with my father when I was a boy. The beach 
for miles at low tide is smooth as a marble floor. 
You'll have the ocean in all its glory close to your 
door. If anything could have made a poet of me, 
that sight would. You'll be fascinated, too, with the 
old rocks, where you can gather shells, and sea-weed, 
and all sorts of curious things the tides have left 
there. In fine weather, you can see from Boar’s Head 


Tell me, Ben,” she 
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the Isles of Shoals, like huge black monsters, lifting 
themselves just above the waves. You must carry 
your Longfellow and Whittier along, Lenox. There’s 
no place for reading them like those old sands, when 
the ocean comes in with a grand chorus.” 

“And I am going to see, to hear it all in three 
days!” said Lenox, still quietly; but there was a 
vibration in her voice which this time satisfied Ben. 

“Within three days,’ he repeated; and then he 
took hold of Dainty’s saddle and walked by her side 
through the forest-ways. 

When they reached the big gate they saw Mrs, 
Mavis on the side piazza. 

A moment later, Lenox sprang lightly from her 
horse and bounded up to the woman. ; 

“© Mrs. Mavis,” she said, putting her arms around 
the woman’s neck; “ Ben has told me all about it!” 

This demonstration was very rare with Lenox—so 
rare that it always reminded Mrs. Mavis of the time 
the girl had caressed her that day they brought her 
out on the piazza for the first time. 

“T thought, my dear,” she said, laughing, and 
glancing at the great manly fellow, “ he wouldn’t be 
able to keep the news until you got home.” 

“And we are really going day after to-morrow, 
Mrs, Mavis?” 

“ We are really going, Lenox!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


NE morning Lenox Dare sat alone on the highest 
point of a ledge of low, ragged, brown rocks at 
| Hampton Beach, and watched the tide comein. It 
“was just a week since she and Ben Mavis had had 
| their talk in the pine-woods. She had been at Hamp- 
| ton three days, and now she was guite alone, except 
for the slight acquaintances she had made since her 
arrival. 

Mrs. Mavis’s nice little programme had all been 
broken up the day before by a telegram announcing 
that her sister-in-law was seriously ill, and desired 
her presence immediately. 

Mother and son had set off a few hours later, 
leaving Lenox behind at the beach. Her soul and 
senses were possessed by the novel scenes, the fresh, 
joyous life around her. It would have been cruel to 
drag the girl from all these into a strange house, 
darkened by illness. She had pleaded to be left 
behind. Loneliness, she insisted, could have no 
terrors for her with that great, new volume of the 
sea spread open for her reading. 

They had chosen, for greater freedom, a private 
boarding-house close by the sea. Lenox would be 





left in kindly hands for the few days of her friends’ - 


absence. Ben was to return for her as soon as his 
aunt’s improved health would make the visit agree- 
able. 

Lenox could hardly understand the reluctance 
with which her friends left her to herself for this 
brief interval. “If I were a baby, instead of seven- 
teen, you could not have a more hopeless opinion of 
my incapacity!’ she said, with her gayest laugh. 
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“Do you suppose anybody is going to try torun away 
with me?” ; 

Something happened before the three met again 
which made that light question of Lenox’s seem pro- 
phetic. 

The girl had been sitting on the rocks more than 
an hour, absorbed in the scene before her. Behind 
her the gray beach stretched for miles. Before her 
lay the blue, trembling sea. No cloud dimmed the 
deep azure overhead. The wind blew the girl’s hair’ 
about her face, as she sat there, motionless as a statue, 
in her white dress, her shade hat and her shawl of| 
scarlet wool gathered about her shoulders, the bright 
color showing finely against the dark background 
of the rocks. She made a picture there, just on the 
‘edge of the sea, of which she little dreamed. It 
struck a young man who had been out for an hour’s 
row and was bringing his small boat in shore, with | 
the strong, lusty strokes of a trained oarsman. 
Lenox never glanced at him. She had eyes, though, 
for the pretty little sail-boats which were darting 
about in the light wind with the sunlight glittering 
on their sails; eyes, too, for the larger craft—sloops 
and schooners that were standing out to sea, rising 
slowly into view, and then vanishing into the beauty 
and mystery of the distance. 

But the motion and marvel of the incoming tide, 
more than anything else, held Lenox Dare spell- 
bound on the ledge of rocks that morning, Every 
nerve thrilled joyfully to the life and motion going 
on around her. She saw great sweeping waves 
whose green crests broke suddenly into beautiful 
masses of spray that fell in glittering heaps upon the 
sand. She heard the song that breaks forever from 
the deep heart of the sea; she heard the laughter of 
happy waves on the shore. Her soul, too, was like a 
song within her. The majesty of the Psalms, the 
roll of old Homer, the solemn sweetness of Spenser 
awoke by turns in her memory. Meanwhile the 
waves were creeping stealthily around the low ledge 
of rocks where Lenox sat. At high tide only a few 
points stood above the water, 


with a little perplexed look coming into the bright- 
ness of her face. The water had wound itself in 
among the rocks, and rolled a wide stream between 
her and the next point to which she must pass on her 
descent. There was no time to be lost. Lenox had 
just made up her mind to leap the chasm when a 
voice at her right and just below her called out: 
“Take care, miss! You will make that leap at your 
peril. Won't you allow me to assist you?” 

Lenox turned and saw the speaker. Te had just 
come around a sharp angle of the rocks which he 
had climbed from the opposite side. He was a 
rather tall, ruddy-skinned, yellowish-haired and 
whiskered young fellow, about twenty-two. He was 
well, but not foppishly dressed, in a light traveling 
suit, and he had altogether a pleasant, gentlemanly 


_air as he stood there lifting his hat to the girl as he 


spoke. 

The stranger’s address had been perfectly natural 
and respectful. Any young girl in Lenox’s plight 
would lave accepted his service. She gave him her 
hands in the frankest, simplest fashion. “Thank 
you,” shé said, with a merry laugh. “TI little sus- 
pected what a march the ocean was stealing on me 
while I sat up there thinking of nothing but those 
grand old waves !” 

As Lenox said this she sprang lightly across the 
stream with the stranger’s aid. There were steep, 
slippery places still between them and the sand. 
Lenox would have made nothing of them, still she 
could not decline the young man’s aid. 

“You must have enjoyed thesight immensely,” he 
remarked. : 

“ Nobody could help doing that,” answered Lenox, 
and she flashed up one of her vivid glances into the 
stranger's fuce, and he said to himself: “By Jove! 
What magnificent eyes the creature has !” 

“T saw you sitting on the rocks when I was out in 
my sail-boat,?’ he continued. “I was half-inclined 
to think you were some ocean nymph come up from 
the depths to sun yourself and watch the sea awhile 
before you darted back into your native waves.” 





‘Does she see how the tide is getting behind her? 
Has the creature a notion to drown herself?” thought 
the young oarsman, as he brought his boat on the sands 
and sprang lightly ashore. 

At the same moment the dashing of some spray in 
Lenox’s face aroused her. She was on her feet ina 
moment. She saw, at a glance below her, that she 
was being rapidly cut off from theshore. The waves 
had already slipped around the rocks up whose sides, 
slippery with sea-weed, she had scrambled that morn- 
ing. The girl was in no peril, certainly. The-point 
where she stood would not he submerged in so calm 
a day, but it would not be pleasant to wait, cut off 
from the shore, on that solitary headland, for the tide 
to go out. 

Onceawakened to an emergency, Lenox Dareusually 
proved equal to it. She came down the rocks now, 
light and swift as bounding chamois, The oddness 
of her position, and the touch of adventure about it 
strongly excited her. But she suddenly stood still, 


Again Lenox’s laugh rang out clear and sweet as a 
flute. ‘Did I make you think of that?” she asked. 
“Tt is curious how the sea brings up all sorts of 
lovely old myths and legends that one has not 
thought of for years. While I was sitting there I 
half-expected tosee some huge Triton riding on the 
back of a green wave, or the sea-horses rise up with 
their manes glittering like the spray. How real the 
sight of the sea makes all those delightful old 
stories!” 

Again the young man looked at Lenox with 
curious, amused eyes. The sea air had stung her 
cheeks into a vivid color. The life and glow at her 
soul were in her face now. 

Mrs. Mavis had often been puzzled to decide in 
her own mind whether Lenox was pretty or even 
good-looking. Her eyes were something wonderful, 
but when it came to the rest of the face, the little 
woman was in doubt. It lacked the soft bloom of 
the dead Janet’s, the pretty pink and white of the 
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young girl’s at Briarswild. It had been dark and 

and thin when she came to them, although the lines 

had ‘been growing softer and finer each year. Mrs. 

Mavis, however, could not perceive—what perhaps an 

artist might have done—that whatever beauty Lenox 

might have, it would develop slowly, after a law of 
its own, and that the young girl’s face must wait for 
its soul, for its womanhood. The spring has its own 
time—its perfect blossoming. So also has the 
stummer | 

The question which had puzzled Mrs. Mavis a good 

many times, puzzled the young man that morning. 
Amid his other conceits, he plumed himself on lelne 
a good judge of young girls, but he was at a loss how 
to classify the one whom he had helped over the rocks 
that morning. For they had reached the sands by 
this time. He had now only to lift his hat and take 
leave of his companion, but he felt more than half- 
inclined to pursue the acquaintance begun so infor- 
mally. ‘ 

Lenox turned toward her boarding-house, half a 
mile up the beach. She was about to suzy good-morn- 
ing to her companion. 

« Tam just going up to the hotel,” he said. “As 
our paths scem to lie in the same direction, I will 
walk with you, if you have no objection.” 

“Oh, certainly, I have no objection,” answered 
Lenox, with perfect transparency of speech and 
tone. 

The walk over the beach was full of charm and 
novelty to the young girl. Her first wonder and 
delight over the new world around her had not yet 
worn off The prints which the waves had left on 
the sand, the dried sea-weed, the shells, 
curious things which the fides had tossed along the 
beach were a fresh marvel to her. 
seemed to the yourg man like a child Jost in delight 
and wonder over a world of fresh toys, and the next 
some bright, quaint speech would take him wholly by 
surprise, and pique his curiosity regarding her. 

“You are not, then, familiar with sea-views?” he 
said, as they walked along, in anawer tosome remark 
of Lenox’s. 

“This is my first visit to the ocean,” she replied. 
“Tt seems the more wonderful to be left here all alone 
with it.” 

* All alone?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” exclaimed Lenox. 
“OF course you do not understand, and I believe I 
was speaking half to myself’? And then, in a few 
words, she related how her friends had been suddenly 
summoned away, and how very odd it seemed to find 
herself all alone in the quaint old town on the edge 
of the sea. 

“You must find it very lonely, I imagine?” 

“Lonely !” repeated Lenox, with her happy incred- 

-ulous laugh. “That is what Mrs. Mavis and Ben 
were all the time insisting on. But how could one 
be lonely with this sea and shore?” 

This was a part of the talk as the young strangers 
walked slowly up the sands at Hampton Beach, with 
the June heats, cooled by the incoming tide, and all 





and all the/| 





the blue, flashing ocean on their right. Other talk 
was suggested by the time and place, and still Lenox, 
fresh, and quaint, and artless, puzzled and attracted 
the stranger who walked by her side. 

At last the gate of the square, two-storied, white 
house where she was staying came in sight. 

Then the stranger said, in his half-careless, half 
gallant way, a way which young ladies as a rule 
thought very fascinating: “As you have allowed 
me to walk up with you, I shall take the liberty to 
present myself,” and he offered his card. 

Lenox received it cordially enough, but with a 
little glance of surprise. She read the name written 
in a large, clear hand with a good many flourishes, 
“Guy Fospicxk.” 

“ Now, may 1 be bold enough to ask your name, 
also?” said the young man, as Lenox looked up from 
the card. 

“My name,” said the girl, with her great eyes 
gazing quietly at him, “is Lenox Dare.” 

“T should expect the creature would have an odd 
name!” thought young Fosdick, but he said in his 
subtly flattering, yet wholly respectful manner: “I 
like this introduction vastly better than a more 
formal one. As you are quite alone, and ina strange 
world, and I happen to be stopping at Boar’s Head 
for a few days, can I not be of some service to 


you?” 


“You are very kind, Mr. Fosdick,” answered the 
girl. “ But, really, I can think of nothing which— 
which you can do for me.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say that, Miss Dare,” 
answered the young man. The girl’s indifference to 
his attempts at farther acquaintance had the last 
effect she intended, and only piqued him into making 


One moment she | | farther advances. 


He broached the subject of croquet, he described the 
fascinating sport on the beach, he told her that a 
party of young people was coming down that very 
afternoon to have a game. He asked if Miss Dare 
would join them if he called for her. 

She thanked him in her bright, frank way, as far 
from any thought of fascinating him as though the 
accomplished young cavalier by her side had been 
her own grandfather, but she said there were so 
many other things to see and do, that she found no 
time for croquet, and though she sometimes played, 
she had no special skill at the game. 

He made another trial. Would she allow him, 
he asked, the privilege of a properly introduced 
acquaintance to call on her? 

“Certainly,” she answered, But if he gave 
himself the trouble to call, it was quite doubtfil 
whether he would find her at home. She was out- 
doors most of-the time in this enchanting weather, 
and this wonderful scenery. 

Guy Fosdick knew the ways of girls. Was this one, 
after all, only trying to play her ré/e in a little more 
artful fashion than the others? But 2 glance at 
Lenox’s face answered that question. ‘There was 
nothing for him to do, but lift his hat and bid her 
good-morning. Guy Fosdick went up to his hotel 
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that morning conscious that he had absolutely failed | manners, and his drawing-room gallantries, and this 
to make the impression he intended. It was a new! girl with her young enthusiasms, her ignorance of 


experience to him. 

Unlike as were the two women who had the shap- 
ing of Lenox Dare’s childhood and youth, their in- 
fluence had in one respect been identical. There was 
a side of the world of which Lenox was as ignorant 
asa baby. Mrs. Crane had a narrow-minded notion 
that the less a young girl knew about the world the 
better and safer it was for her. Mrs. Mavis had 
found Lenox’s naiveté and innocence so charming 
that she could never make up her mind to disturb it 
with any worldly-wise maxims or cautions. Such 
ignorance always has its perils. No harm, however, 
was likely to come to Lenox so long as she remained 
sheltered under the love-guarded roof at Briarswild. 

But Mrs. Mavis very naturally did not reflect that 
Lenox’s life, like all others, was liable to sudden 
changes. Some event might happen which would 
launch the young, innocent girl into the great world, 
among men and women where her child-like igno- 
rance might lead her into great mistakes, into terrible 
dangers. 

Guy Fosdick, who had run up to Boar’s Head 
with some young friends for a few days boating and 
fishing, was a man of the world; a very young one, 
itis true, and therein lay his best hope, for he was 
barely twenty-three. Ie had graduated at Harvard, 
with moderate honors, the year before. He had not 
yet settled himself to any work in life. There was 
no need that he should be in a hurry about choosing 
his profession, he reasoned. A young fellow with a 
comfortable fortune in prospect might as well have a 
jolly time and see something of the world before he 
went into harness for life. 

Young Fosdick’s father was a rich man, a Beacon 
Street magnate, Guy was the only son among half 
a dozen sisters. He had been a good deal spoiled 
from his boyhood. He had plenty of personal con- 
ceits and vanities besides the familiar one of pluming 
himself on his old name and high position. 

in his family Guy had always been regarded asa 
prodigy. His parents, his handsome, dashing sisters 
scolded, and petted, and idolized him, His cluss- 
mates regarded him as a good fellow, bright and 
jolly, while he was an immense favorite with all 
young ladies. He had the gift of bright surface talk, 
the tact and grace of manner which make the ideal 
carpet knight. It was his secret conviction that no 
young womav on whom he chose to exert his fuscina- 
tions would be able to resist them. He meant to bea 
gentleman, he would have been extremely mortified 
had any one regarded him otherwise, yet his 
standards were no more elevated than the world in 
which he moved. His life had been thus far what he 
regarded as open and honorable, although he had of 
late “sowed some wild oats,’ and been drawn into 
some asgociations which he would not for worlds 
have mentioned at home. 

Had fate, one might wonder, in some mood of 
utmost irony brought these two together in that old 


town by the sea—the man of the world, with his fine 
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the world, her simple, child-like, transparent soul? 

Young Fosdick was quite right in his opinion. 
Lenox hardly gave him a thought after he was out of 
sight. His manners seemed to her very graceful, but 
the first impressions—those which are oftenest 
keenest and most trustworthy—were not altogether 
favorable. She did not reason about it, but she felt, 
rather than perceived, something lucking under all 
the polish and gallantry. Those were very elegant 
manners, no doubt, she thought. But, after all, 
she liked Ben Mavis’s frank, simple ways a good deal 
better. 

The next day, Lenox went down all alone on the 
beach when the tide was out. The stones, over 
which the waves had been swinging and flashing a 
few hours before, were now netted and draped all 
over with wonderful brown sea-weed, and strange 
mosses, and all curious sea-growths which the tide 
had left clinging among the ledges and stones. 

Lenox was down among these, with a little basket, 
searching for shells and sea-weed, and all other 
treasures of the deep, which the waves in their swift 
retreat had forgotten. The light, lithe figure moving 
about amid the rocks and stones could be seen ata 
long distance on that wide, open coast, but Lenox no 
more dreamed of any one’s watching her than the 
waves far out on the beach and singing to each other 
their secret of eternal joy thought who might be 
listening. 

A step near at hand made her look up suddenly 
from under the deep rim of her sun-hat. There 
stood Guy Fosdick only a few feet from her. He 
lifted his cap and approached at once. “This isa 
most lucky accident for me, Miss Dare,” he said, very 
gallantly. ‘ Tlow long have you been here?” and 
he gave her his hand. 

There was nothing for Lenox to do, but give hers 
Jt was a little, ungloved hand, the soft 
fingers wet and rather soiled by contact with sand 
and rock. The truth was, Guy Fosdick’s appearance 
on the scene was anything but agreeable to her. 
Lenox had her moods of liking to be alone. That 
wide beach, with all its wonders laid here by the out- 
going tide was sufficient companionship for her. 
Fine manners and gallant speeches would come like 
a diseord into that time and place. 

Lenox had no more artthanachild. Young Fos- 
dick detected her real feeling in her first half-dis- 
mayed glance. ‘She's anything but glad to see me,” 
he said to himself, and the man of the world was a 
good deal nettled. 

“T have no idea how long I have been here,” re- 
plied Lenox, very gravely, as she stood before him, 
with her basket in one hand. “It must be a good 
while, I think. J came down to hunt for—all kinds 
of sea things.” 

“ And I wandered down here for no reason in the 
world that I could give to niyself. How could I 
have any suspicion that the sea-nymph of the rocks 
was flitting among the stones at low tide?” 
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*‘T suppose people who come to the beach can 
hardly help occasionally stumbling upon each other,” 
answered Lenox, with the quaint, old-fashioned air 
that belonged to her infancy, 

Young Fosdick had a keen sense of humor. “That 
tone and look would not have misbecome my vener- 
able grandmother,” he said to himself. “ But what 
a hopeless simpleton it must he! She actually be- 
lieves our meeting here is a pure accident!” 

He could not imagine another girl existed who 
would not have perceived at once that he had con- 
trived to bring about this interview. But he kept up 
his réte adinirably. The fact that Lenox wished him 
away made him only more bent on remaining. He 
did his best to be useful and agreeable. It was not 
strange that he succeeded. He set to work helping 
Lenox in her bunt for all the curious treasures of the 


beach, and soon became interested himself, and ren- . 


dered her immense assistance, for which she was 
heartily grateful. In this eager search, in this wide, 
out-door life, the acquaintance grew naturally and 
easily. Young Fosdick had no idea of spending an 
hour in @ young lady’s society without attempting to 
carry on 2 flirtation; but significant looks and subtle 
flatteries glanced away from Lenox like arrows from 
charmed armor. She either could not or would not 
understand, he thought. But the more he talked 
with her the more interested young Fosdick became. 
That was almost invariably the case when people 
conversed with Lenox Dare. In her companionship, 
the young man’s best self came more and more to the 
surface. The two were very merry over their hunt 
for rare shells and specimens of sea-weed. It was not 
easy work to clamber around the wet boulders and 
among the tangled, slippery weed, and Lenox, light 
and agile as she was, met with a good many small 
catastrophies, and the merriment that followed only 
gave new zest to the toil and the pleasure, and 
brought the two into closer acquaintance. 

In a little while Lenox’s first shyness with strangers 
wore off, and she was as much ut her ease with young 
Fosdick as she would have been with Ben Mavis or 
one of her school-fellows. She flashed into all sorts 
of moods; she made the gayest, cleverest, quaintest 
speeches. She even, without dreaming of it, put 
Guy Fosdick on his mettle. If she surprised him 
one moment by her ignorance and simplicity, she 
startled him the next by her swift intelligence, by a 
knowledge of books, which, at her age, seemed simply 
incredible. 

When, late in the afternoon, the tide turned, 
Lenox’s basket was filled with all sorts of curious 
moss and shells, of beach-weed and fungi. By this 
time the young people were on a most friendly foot- 
ing. Slightly wearied by their sharp exercise, the 
two climbed up the rocks and sat down in the shelter 
of a little arbor built just above the highest tide- 
mark. 

“One does not forage in vain in that wonderful 
world of thesea. I should have missed the best of 
my treasures if you had not appeared at the right 
moment, Mr. Fosdick,” said Lenox, glancing with 


delighted eyes at the basket he set down at her 
feet. 

“You are not sorry, then, Miss Dare, that we met 
accidentally this afternoon ?” inquired Guy ; and then 
he thought what a perfectly arranged accident it was, 
when he had been watching her at least half an hour 
from the bluffs at Boar’s Head. 

“Sorry!” repeated Lenox. Then she added, in 
her simple, cordial fashion, “I am heartily glad you 
appeared just as you did, Mr. Fosdick.” 

“But you were not that at first. I saw with a 
glance that I was de trop, Miss Dare.” 

He said this half for the purpose of testing her, 
He was curious to see how fir this girl’s simple, 
limpid truthfulness would carry her. Would she 
have the courage to own to his face that she had been 
sorry to see him ? 

The red which the salt breeze had stung in Lenox’s 
cheeks deepened a shade. 

“T beg you will excuse me, Mr. Fosdick,” she said. 
“T did not mean to be rude.” 

“You were not in the least, Miss Dare. It was not 
your fault, certainly, if you were not glad to see 
me.” ‘ 

- “But I was,” answered Lenox, looking at him 
with bright, steady eyes, “in a little while” 

© That Litof feminine frankness was heroic!” thought 
the young man. “ What a puzzling littie specimen it 
is—refreshing, too, after a fellow has been pretty 
thoroughly bored with the cut-and-dried patterns!” 

They walked home in the sunset; they heard the 
voices of the returning tide; they watched the glories 
of color in the west, the burning crimson, the soft 
lilacs with primrose edges. 

“Oh, I wish I had Dainty here? suddenly cried 
Lenox, turning to her companion with eyes that 
radiated light. “How we would scamper over those 
sands and down into that surf!” : 

“Who is Dainty?” asked the young man, with a 
good deal of interest. 

“Oh, I forgot! Of course you do not know !’ she 
exclaimed, and then she went on to describe, as no- 
body else could, the handsome, gentle, little thorough- 
bred, fleet as the wind, yet docile to her voice and 
hand as a pet fawn. 

“No doubt you and Dainty would enjoy the ecene 
vastly ; but what would become of me ?” 

Guy contrived to get some very subtle meanings 
into his glance and tone as he asked this ques- 
tion. 

“In any case you would find a thousand ways to 
amuse you in this glorious place,’ answered 
Lenox. 

The most finished coquette could not have rivaled 
the light indifference of her tone. 

“She would actually prefer her horse this moment 
to my society,” thought Guy Fosdick, and afterward 
he redoubled his efforts to be agreeable. 

When the two parted at the gate he had wona 
promise from Lenox, that she would allow him to 
call the next morning, and accompany her in her 
waik on the beach. 
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That very night sad tidings came from the Berk- 
shire Hills, Ben Mavis’s aunt had grown worse and 
neither he nor his mother could leave the invalid for 
the present. 

The Fates seemed to conspire to throw Lenox into 
young Fosdick’s society atthis juncture. A breezy, 
merry walk on the beach and among the rocks con- 
sumed the forenoon. Lenox’s companion was 
familiar with the coast, and prided himself on being 
a good oarsman, ‘He waxed quite eloquent, dilating 
on the fascinations of rocking out on the blue waves 
in a little row-boat. Lenox was eager to enjoy the 
novel sensation for herself, and when Guy proposed 
to take her out for a little sail next day, she at once 
accepted his offer. 

For the first time, Lenox Dare found herself glid- 
ing over blue, tumbling waves in a fairy craft. The 
delicious motion, the mystery of the glancing, 
heaving world below, fairly intoxicated her with 
delight. She sat still most of the time watching 
the waves or gazing like one in a blissful dream on 
young Fosdick who managed the small craft admir- 
ably. They were out for a couple of hours. As the 
young man brought his boat in shore, Lenox, her 
cheeks stung by the sea-air into the reddest bloom, 
looked at him with happy, grateful eyes and said she 
should never forget that he had given her her first 
sail on the sea. 

In days that followed, the young people saw more 
and more of each other. They had walks on the 
shingle and rambles in the woods. In the absence of 
her friends, Guy took on hiniself, naturally and grace- 
fully, the office of Lenox’s escort around the coast. 
He was familiar with it for miles, and in his com- 
pany she visited many an interesting and picturesque 
point to which she could never have gone by herself. 
Guy repeated wonderful old legends and ballads 
which haunt the shores, he related some of the 
family traditions which the farmers and fishermen 
talk over in winter nights when the wild storms beat 
around Hampton Beach. In a thousand ways he 
made that waiting by the sea something delightful 
and vivid to Lenox Dare—something which it could 
never have been without him. | 

The charm of her fresh, guileless nature gained a 
stronger hold upon him every day. He had never 
heen so simple and manly in his life. He forgot, 
sometimes for hours together, in this girl’s bright, 
frank companionship, in her quaintness, her playful- 
ness, her cleverness, the flirtations and the flatteries 
that had thus far been Guy Fosdick’s principal réle 
with young women. 

And Lenox Dare, in # very passion of delight with 
‘the new world around her, talked and jested, was 
grave or gay with this elegant young man of the 
world, with no more thought of feminine arts and 
airs—no more notion of making him fall in love 
with her than the birds who were singing away the 
June in the green Hampton woods. 

And Guy Fosdick knew that perfectly; and some- 
times the knowledge nettled him. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHERE SHALL | GO? 


OT more regularly does the warm seasun recur 
N than does the desire, begotten of it, to get 
away from home, to throw everything aside, if 
only for a day or two, and go off somewhere. The 
increasing facilities for travel, 
the establishment of numer- 
ous attractive resorts at every " 
point where nature has offered \ 
a mingling of the accessible 


and picturesque, and the en- . 


hanced appreciation of the e os 
value of an annual period of \ \ 
relaxation in the popular 

mind, all these have combined 

of late years to send every- 

body off on some sort of a _ 
summer trip, from the school- 
teacher or e¢lerk, with their 
simple visit of a week to some 
quiet rural abode, to the luxu- ;- 
rious millionaire taking his *., 
wife and six handsome daugh- 
ters, with their dozen Saratoga 
trunks, for an all summer's 


kins’s Glen and Niagara Falls. 

And 0 it is, that when the § 
breath of June steals in 2% 
through the casement, the me 
clerk jumps down from his > 
high stool, the teacher closes 
her books, the editor throws ates q 
aside hie quill, the merchant eee 
forgets his ledger, the clergy- Yas 
man aske for his vacation, the wo. 
lawyer grows weary of the — 
court-room, and each, picking 7 
up his or her valise, draws a; 
long breath, heaves a sigh— 
the pent-up feelings of a long 
winter's toil—and exclaims in | 
2x tone that admits of no 
doubt or denial, “I must go 
on a simmer excursion some- 
where.” 

And so they must. But 
then there comes up to each, first of all, that import- 
ant, and it must be confessed, very pertinent inquiry, 
“Where shall I go?’ 

This question we would, in all earnestness, answer 
as follows. Other sections may boast their charm 


and attractiveness and entreat’ you with the alluring 
voice of the siren to visit them—but none, no, not one 
can show such picturesque beauty, such wild, roman- 
lic splendor, such a wealth of nature in her freshest 
forms, as can the Switzerland of America. “No 
lovelier landscape meets the traveler's eye” than the 
region of Pennsylvania traversed by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

We will take the morning train on the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad from Berks Street depot, and 
by noon-time shall be far away up in the heart of the 
coal regions. Leaving the depot, we traverse the 
northern section of the city about 2 mile east of the 
old York Road, pass, in turn, Fort Washington and 
the picturesque scenes of the Wissahickon, whiz past 






































VIEW NEAR FORT WASHINGTON, 


the stations at Coopersburg, Center Valley and Bin- 
gin, glance for a moment, as we pass, at Hellertown, 
and in a few moments more, catch glorious glimpsea 
of the majestic hills skirting the valley] of the 
Lehigh, and almost before we know it find Zourselyes 
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at a standstill at the depot at Bethlehem. Very the enterprising proprietor of which, Mr. J. 8S. 
soon after we have resumed our journey, we are Wibirt, has leased the Gravity Road (Switchback) 
fairly launched upon the Lehigh Valley Railroad. for the coming season. Upon the arrival of every 
In a few minutes we come to the populous city of train, he has coaches waiting to convey visitors to the 





MAUCH CHUNK. 


Allentown. Three miles beyond, we pass through | “foot of the first incline, and an excellent meal and 
Catasaqua, then on, on, until we reach the most truly | courteous attendants ready for them upon their return. 
picturesque town in the Union, Mauch Chunk. It Continuing our journey, we find our way as before, 
lies in a narrow gorge between and among high hills, following the devious windings of the Lehigh, amid 
its foot, as it were, resting on the romantic little scenery so wild and lovely as to recall the descriptions 


Lehigh River, and its body stretching up the cliff of | we haye read in childhood of the mysterious Black 
the mountain. ‘The leading hotel isthe Mansion House, Forest and Hartz Mountains of Germany. At 
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White Haven our Niagara Falls express train stops 
for twenty minutes, enabling hungry passengers to 
regale themselves with a good country dinner, and 
prepare thus for a keener enjoyment of the beautiful 
scenery beyond. We stop for a minute, also, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pittston and Towanda. 

Crossing the Chemung we find ourselves in New 
York State, on the Susquehanna division of the Erie 
Railway at Waverly, a town of five thousand inhabit- | 
ants. After a short rest, we travel rapidly westward | 
in one of the palatial Pullman cars of the Erie ex- 
press train to Elmira, where it is well to stop a day to | 
view Eldridge Park, one of the choicest bits of land- | 














scape gardening to be found in America. Dr. 
Eldridge, a gentleman of Jarge wealth, has Jaid out 
his estate, consisting of the grounds about his resi- 
dence, in princely style, with groves, lawns, terraces, 
fountains and statuary, all so tastefully commingled 
as to at once strike the visitor with their beauty and 
arrangement. The connection is made here for 
Watkine’s Glen, one of the natural beauties and curi- 
osities to be found in the region traversed by the 
Erie Railway. The Glen is a vertical split or gorge, 
five or six hundred feet deep, in a bluff of solid rock 
through which a stream passes in successive falls. 

“So beautiful,” says Appleton, “did the late 
Secretary Seward consider this sylvan retreat, that he 
brought the whole diplomatic corps to visit it on thé 
occasion of that tour in which he showed them the 
wonders of this country.” 

A ramble through Watkins’s Glen even at the 
height of a summer noonday, is ceol and delightful. 
Passing through a series of alcoves, stairways and 
bridges, each ending in some delightful surprise, 
with some fresh beauty beyond it, one looks up ut 
intervals from the darkened depths of the cleft in 
which he stands to see above—coh, how far above 
him !—the single, little, narrow strip of sky, which 
reminds him of the accustomed sights of the outer 
world, and tells him he is not quite in fairy land. 

From the summit of the mountain is had a superb 
view of Seneca Lake, the village of Watkins and 
miles in extent of surrounding country, making a 
picture of stirring interest and romantic beauty. The 
ascent of the mountain is easily accomplished, and no 
visitor to Watkins’s Glen should lose the oppor- 
tunity to witness the unrivaled view which it affords. 

‘fhose summer birds of passage whose resting-place 
is Niagara Falls, shrug their shoulders at Watkins's 
Glen, and, via the Erie Railway, pass on to nature’s 
masterpiece. 

The Niagara River, the strait or link connecting 
the two great Inkes, Erie and Ontario, though but 
thirty-four miles long, yet passes in that brief space 
through a tremendous struggle with the rock-ribbed 
battlements which line and traverse its current. In 
these thirty-four miles it makes a total descent of 
three hundred and thirty-four feet, fifty-one feet of 
which it accomplishes in the space of three-quarters 
of a mile in the rapids, which mark its approach te 
the terrible leap of nearly two hundred feet more— 
the world-renowned cataract of Niagara. 


| native land. 


Over the great precipice has been pouring cease- 
lessly through the centuries of the past, with the 
deafening roar of a thousand thunders, a torrent of 


| water three-fourths of a mile wide and twenty feet in 


depth, or an aggregate, it is calculated, of a hundred 
millions of tons per hour, 

No wonder that to this most sublime of natural 
shrines the untutored aborigines were wont to come 
yearly to worship the Great Spirit, and propitiate 
Him by the sacrifice of an Indian maiden, sent down 
on the current in a flower-laden canoe to her death 
in the terrible vortex; no wonder that they led 
thither the first missionaries who penetrated these 
wilds, and pointed in speechless awe to the mighty 
cataract; and no wonder that in these later days 
thousands and thousands of tourists from every part 
of this country and Europe annually make this spot 
their destination, and stand gazing in mute surprise, 
as did the savage and priest before them, at this 
wonder of the world. 

From the American side of the Falls, the visitor 
has access to the various rocky islands—Goat, 
Chapin’s, Luna and the Three Sisters—which break 
the face of the Falls, and enable him to overlook its 
very brink midway in the river’s current. From 
this side, too, he descends to the Cave of the Winds, 
and may visit the Whirlpool and the Devil’s Hole. 

From the Canada side, opposite, which is reached 
by a wire suspension: bridge, one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight feet long, may be viewed the 
magnificent sweep of the cataract known as the Horse- 
shoe Fall (one thousand nine hundred feet across), 
the Burning Spring, the historic village of Chippewa 
and the battle-field of Lundy’s Lane. Or by a rail- 
road running on an inclined plane, from a point on 
ihe American side near the brink of the cataract, the 
visitor may descend to the river directly below the 
Falls, and Jooking upward at them from the deck of 
the ferry-boat which plies from shore to shore, may 
more than before realize the immensity and grandeur 
of the scene. It will leave in his memory an impres- 
sion and sense of admiration that a life-time will not 
serve to eradicate. 

The hotels at Niagara are large, numerous and 
well-conducted. Great precautions are now taken by 
the authorities to insure every convenience to sight- 
seers, and to prevent extortions and impositions. 

Thus we have briefly sketched out one of the most 
delightful summer trips that any one can take. Don’t 
fail to ride through by daylight, if you can, over the 
Erie Railway. There isso much to see by the way- 
side, so much to enjoy in the ease and comfort of the 
cars, that he who has once traveled over this route 
will never regret it, and will strongly desire to do so 
again. There is no railway company in this country 
which provides better accommodations for its patrons, 
or which keeps its passenger equipment in better 
condition; and these facts contribute largely to the 
wonderful increase of its business, and of the wide- 
spread estimation in which it is held. 

Friends, go and see some of the wonders of your 


W. A. 
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WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


BY WILLIAM 


CHAPTER XI. 
DRAWING NEARER, 


SHE is all alone ondeck. ‘The morn- 
ing sun shines on the beautiful blue bay, 
on the great castle perched on the 
rocks over there, and on the wooded 
green hills beyond. She has got a can- 
vas jfixed on her easel; she sings to 
herself as she works. : 

Now this English young lady must 
have beguiled the tedium of her long 
nursing in Edinburgh by making a par- 
ticular acquaintance with Scotch bal- 
lads ; or how otherwise could we account 
for her knowledge of the ‘‘ Song of 
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BLACK. 


Ulva,’' and now of the ** 
vegan ?”” 


Song of Dun- 


Macleod the faithful, and fearing none! 
Dunvegan—oh ! Dunvegan ! 


she hums “to herself as she is busy with 
this rough sketch of sea and shore. 
How can she be aware that Angus Suth- 
erland is at this very moment in the com- 
panionway, and not daring to stir hand 
or foot lest he should disturb her ? 


Friends-and foes had our passion thwarted, 


she croons to herself, though, indeed, 
there is no despair at all in her voice 
but a perfect contentment— 
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But true, tender, and lion-hearted, 
Lived he on, and from life departed, 
Macleod, whose rival is breathing none ! 
Dunvegan—oh, Dunvegan ! 


She is pleased with the rapidity of her 
work, She tries to whistle a little bit. 
Or perhaps it is only the fresh morning 
air that has put her in such good spirits ? 


Yestreen the Queen had four Maries. 


What has that got to do with the sketch 
of the shining gray castle?) Among 
these tags and ends of ballads, the young 
doctor at last becomes emboldened to put 
in an appearance. 

** Good-morning, Miss Avon,’’ says 
he; ‘‘ you are busy at work again ?”" 

She is not in the least surprised. She 
has got accustomed to his coming on 
deck before the others ; they have had 
a good deal of quiet chatting while as 
yet the laird was only adjusting his high 
white collar and satin neckcloth. 

‘*It is only a sketch,’’ said she, in a 
rapid and highly business-like fashion, 
**but I think I shall be able to sell it. 
You know most people merely. value 
pictures for their association with things 
they are interested in themselves. A 
Yorkshire farmer would rather have a 
picture of his favorite cob than any 
Raphael or Titian. And the ordinary 
English squire: I am sure that you 
know in his own heart he prefers one of 
Herring’s farm-yard pieces to Leon- 
ardo’s ** Last Supper.’’ Well, if some 
yachting gentleman, who has been in 
this loch, should see this sketch, he will 
probably buy it, however bad it is, just 
because it interests him—’’ 

‘* But you don’t really mean to sell 
it ?’” said he. 

’** That depends,’’ said she demurely, 
‘**on whether I get any offer for it.”’ 

‘* Why !’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ the series 
of pictures you are now making should 
be an invaluable treasure to you all your 
life long : a permanent record of a voy- 
age that you seem to enjoy very much, 
I almost shrink from robbing you of 
that one of Canna; still, the temp- 
tation is too great, And you propose 
to sell them all ?”’ ; 

‘* What I can sell of them,’’ she says ; 
and then she adds, rather shyly, ‘‘ You 
know I could not very well afford to 
keep them all for myself. I—I havea 
good many almoners in London ; and 1 
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devote to them what I can get for my 
scrawls—that is, I deduct the cost of 
the frames, and keep the rest for them, © 
It is not a large sum.’’ 

“* Any other woman would spend it in 
jewellery and dresses,’’ says he bluntly. 

At this Miss Mary Avon flushes 
slightly, and hastily draws his attention 
to a small boat that is approaching. 
Dr. Sutherland does not pay any heed to 
the boat. 

He is silent for a second or so; and 
then he says, with an effort to talk ina 
cheerful and matter-of-fact way, 

‘*VYou have not sent ashore yet this 
morning: agont you Know there 1s a 
post-office at Dunvegan ?"’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I heard so. But the men 
are below at breakfast, I think, and 1 
am in no hurry to send, for there won't 
be any letters for me, 1 know.”’ 

“ Oh, indeed,’’ he says, with seeming 
carelessness, ‘‘it must be a long time 
since you have heard from your friends.”’ 

‘*Y have not many friends to hear 
from,’’ she answers, with alight laugh, 
‘* and those I have don’t trouble me with 
many letters. I suppose they think I 
am in very good hands at present."’ 

‘* Oh, yes—no doubt,’’ says he, and 

suddenly he begins to talk.in warm terms 
of the delightfulness of the voyage. 
He is quite charmed with the appearance 
of Dunvegan loch and castle. A more 
beautiful morning he never saw. And 
in the midst of all this enthusiasm the 
small boat comes alongside, 
. There is an old man in the boat, and 
when he has fastened his oars he says a 
few words to Angus Sutherland, and 
hands up a big black bottle. Our young 
Doctor brings the bottle over to Mary 
Avon. He seems to be very much 
pleased with every thing this morning. 

‘Now is not that good-natured ?”’ 
sayshe. ‘It is a bottle of fresh milk, 
with the compliments of ; "of 
Uginish. Isn't it good-natured ?"’ 

‘Oh, indeed it is,’ says she, plunging 
her hand into her pocket. ‘‘ You must 
let me give the messenger half a crown.”’ 

“No, no; that is not the Highland 

custom,’’ says the Doctor; and there- 
with he goes below, and fetches up an- 
other black bottle, and pours out a glass 
of whiskey with his own hand, and pre- 
sents it to the ancient boatman. You 
should have seen the look of surprise in 
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the old man’s face when Angus Suther- 
land said something to him in the Gaelic, 

And alas! and alas!~—as we go 
ashore on this beautiful bright day, we 
have to give up forever the old Dun- 
vegan of many a dream—the dark and 
solitary keep that we had imagined 
perched. high above the Atlantic 
breakers—the sheer precipices, the aw- 
ful. sterility, the wail of lamentation 
along the lonely shores. This is a differ- 
ent picture altogether that Mary Avon 
has been trying to put down on her can- 
vas—a spacious, almost modern-looking, 
but nevertheless picturesque, castle, shel- 
tered from the winds by softly-wooded 
hills, a bit of smooth, blue water below, 
and further along the shores the cheer- 
ful evidences of fertility and cultivation. 
The wail of Dunvegan? Why, here is 
a brisk and thriving village, with a post- 
office and a shop and a building that 
looks: uncommonly like an inn; and 
there, dotted all about, and encroaching 
on the upper moorland, any number of 
those.small crofts that were once the 
pride of the Highlands and that gave to 
England the most stalwart of her regi- 
ments, Here are no ruined huts and 
voiceless wastes; but a cheerful, busy 
picture of peasant life; the strapping 
wenches at work in the small farm-yards, 
well built and frank of face; the men 
well clad; the children well fed and 
merry enough. It is a scene that de- 
lights the heart of our good friend of 
Denny-mains. If we had but time, he 
would fain go in among the tiny farms, 
and inquire about the rent of the hold- 
ings, and the price paid for those pictur- 
esque little beasts that the artists are for- 
ever painting—with a lowering sky be- 
yond, and a dash of sunlight in front. 
But our Doctor isobdurate. He will not 
have Mary Avon walk further; she 
must return to the yacht. 

But on our way back, as she is walk- 
ing by the side of the road, he suddenly 
puts hisshand on her atm apparently to 
stop her. © Slight as: ithe’ touch i is, she 
naturally looks: surprised, : Bhi, 

‘* | beg your pardon,’ "Heishys hastily, 
“but I thought you would, Father not 
tread on it—" 5 ey 2 

He is looking at a weed aby t the away- 
side—a thing. :that* looks +Hikes:a:: snap- 
dragon ‘of some : :gort. . We didnot’ ex- 
pect to find ‘sa- hard-headed man of 
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science betray this trumpery sentiment 
about a weed. 

““V thought you would rather not 
tread upon it when you knew it was a 
stranger,’’ he says, in explanation of 
that rude assault upon her arm. ‘* That 
is not an English plant at all; it is the 
Afimulus ; its real home is in America.” 

We began to look with more interest 
on the audacious small foreigner that 
had boldly adventured across the seas. < 

‘*Oh,’’ she says, looking back along 
the road, ‘* I hope I have not trampled 
any of them down,.”’ 

““ Well, it does not wach matter,’’ he 

admits, ‘‘ for the plant is becoming quite 
common now in parts of the West High- 
lands; but I thought as it was a stran- 
ger, and come all the way across the 
Atlantic on a voyage of discovery, you 
-would be hospitable. I suppose the 
Gulf Stream brought the first of them 
over.”’ - 
i And if they had any choice in the 
matter, ’’ says Mary Avon, looking down, 
and speaking with a little self-conscious 
deliberation, ‘* and if they wanted to be 
hospitably received, they showed their: 
good sense in coming to the West High- 
lands.’ 

After that there was a dead silence 
on the part of Angus Sutherland. But 
why should he have been embarassed ? 
There was no compliment levelled at 
him that he should blush like a school- 
boy. It was quite true that Miss Avon’s 
liking—even love—for the West High- 
lands was becoming very apparent ; but 
Banffshire is not in the West Highlands. 
What although Angus Sutherland could 
speak a few words in the Gaelic tongue 
to an old boatman? He came from 
Banff.’ Banffshire is not in the West 
Highlands. | 

Then that afternoon at the great castle 
itself : what have we but a confused rec- 
ollection of twelfth-century towers ; and 
walls -nine feet thick ; and ghost cham- 
bers ;-and a certain fairy flag, that is 
called ‘the Bratach-Sith ; and the wide 
view over the blue Atlantic ; and of a 
Aen that made itself visible 
i of hot-house flowers and 
paskenOer fruit} ‘and. what not? The 
portraits,’ 2 the: various centuries got 
mixed. Lup: with fhe old legends, until we 
did:adt? ‘now-in which face to look for 
some: transmitted expression that might 
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tell of the Cave of Vig or the Uamh-na- 
Ceann. But there was one portrait there, 
quite modern, and beautiful, that set all 
the tourist folk a-raving, so lovely were 
the life-like eyes of it ; and the Laird was 
bold enough to say to the gentle lady 
who was so good as to be our guide 
that it would be one of the greatest hap- 
pinesses of his life if he might be allowed 
to ask Mr. Galbraith, the well-known 
artist of Edinburgh, to select a young 
painter to come up to Dunvegan and 
make a copy of this picture for him, 
Denny-mains. And Dr. Sutherland 
could scarcely come away from that 
beautiful face ; and our good Queen T. 
was quite charmed with it; and as for 
Mary Avon, when one of us regarded 
her, behold! as she looked up, there 
was a sort of moisture in the soft black 
eyes. 

What was she thinking of? That it 
must be a fine thing to be so beautiful a 
woman, and charm the eyes of all men? 
But now—now that we had had this 
singing bird with us on board the yacht 
for so long a time—would any one of us 
have admitted that she was rather plain ? 

It would not have gone well with any 
one who had ventured to say so to the 
Laird of Denny-mains, at all events. 
And as for our sovereign lady and mis- 
tress, these were the lines which she al- 
ways said described Mary Avon : 


Was never seen thing to be praised derre,* 
Nor under blacké cloud so bright a sterre, 

As she was, as they saiden, every one 

That her behelden in her blacké w eed; 

And yet she stood, full low and still, alone, 
Behind all other folk, in little brede,t 

And nigh the door, ay, under shamé’s drede ; 
Simple of bearing, debonair of cheer, 

With a full suré ¢ looking and mannére. 


How smart the saloon of the White 
Dove looked that evening at dinner, 
with those. geraniums and roses and 
fuchias, and what not, set amid the ten- 
der green of the maiden-hair fern! But 
all the same there was a serious discus- 
sion. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
fresh milk, however welcome, fill no lar- 
der; and Master Fred had returned 
with the doleful tale that all his en- 
deavors to purchase a sheep at one of the 
neighboring farms had been of no avail. 





% derre, dearer. 
¢ in Httle brede, without display. 
$ Sure, frank. 
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Forthwith we resolve to make another 
effort. Far away, on the outer shores 
of Dunvegan Loch, we can faintly 
descry, in the glow of the evening, some 
crofter’s huts on the slopes of the hill. 
Down with the gig, then, boys; in 
with the fishing rods ; and away for the 
distant shores, where, haply, some ten- 
der ewe-lamb, or brace of quacking 
duck, or some half dozen half-starved 
fowls, may be withdrawn from the re- 
luctant tiller of the earth ! 

It is a beautiful clear evening, with a 
lemon-gold glory in the north-west. 
And our stout-sinewed Doctor is rowing 
stroke, and there is a monotonous re- 
frain of 

Ho, ro, clansmen !° 


A long, strong pull together. 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 


** We must give you a wage as one of 
the hands, Angus,’’ says Queen T. 

‘*Tam paid already,’’ says he. ‘I 
would work my passage through for the 
sketch of Canna that Miss Avon gave 
me.’ 

‘* Would you like to ask the other men 
whether they would take the same pay- 
ment ?’’ says Miss Avon, in modest de- 
preciation of her powers. 

“* Do not say any thing against the land- 
scape ye gave to Dr. Sutherland,’’ ob- 
serves the Laird. ‘‘ No, no; there is 
great merit init, I have told ye before 
1 would like to show it to Tom Galbraith 
before it goes south ; I am sure he would 
approve of it. Indeed, he is jist such a 
friend of mine that I would take the leeb- 
erty of asking him to give it a bit toucl. 
here and there—what an experienced ar- 
tist would see amiss ye know—"’ 

‘*Mr. Galbraith may be an experi- 
enced artist,’’ says our Doctor friend 
with unnecessary asperity, ‘‘ but he is not 
going to touch that picture.’’ 

‘* Ah, can tell ye,’’ says the Laird, who 
is rather hurt by this rejection, ‘‘ that the 
advice of ‘fom Galbraith has been taken 
by the greatest artists in England. He 
was up In London last year, and was at 
the studio of one of the first of the Acada- 
meecians, and that very man was not 
ashamed to ask the opeenion of Tom Gal- 
braith. And says Tom to him, ‘The 
face is very fine, but the right arm is out 
of drawing.’ You would think that im- 
pertinent? The Acadameecian, I can 
tell you, thought differently. Says he, 
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‘ That has been my own opeenion, but 
no one would ever tell me so; and I 
would have left it as it is had ye no 
spoken.’ ”’ 

**T have no doubt the Academician, 
who did not know when his picture was 
out of drawing, was quite right to take 
the advice of Tom Galbraith,’’ says our 
stroke-oar, ‘' But ‘Tom Galbraith is not 
going to touch Miss Avon’s sketch of 
Canna—’’ and here the fierce alterca- 
tion is stopped, for stroke-oar puts a fresh 
spurt on, and we hear another sound— 

Soon the freshening breeze will blow, 
We'll show the snowy canvas on her, 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 


A long, strong pull together, 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 


Well, what was the result of our quest ? 
After we had landed Master Fred, and 
sent him up the hills, and gone off fish- 
ing for lithe for an hour or so, we re- 
turned to the shore in the gathering dusk. 
We found our messenger seated on a 
rock, contentedly singing a Gaelic song, 
and plucking a couple of fowls, which was 
all the provender he had secured. It 
was in} vain that he tried to cheer us by 
informing us that the animals in question 
had cost only sixpence apiece. We 
knew that they were not much bigger than 
thrushes. Awful visions of tinned meats 
began to rise before us. In gloom we 
took the steward and the microscopic 
fowls on board, and set out for the yacht. 

But the Laird did not lose his spirits, 
He declared that self-preservation was 
the first law of nature, and that, despite 
the injunctions of the Wild Birds’ Pro- 
tection Act, he would get out his gun 
and shoot the very first brood of ‘* flap- 
pers’? he saw about those lonely lochs, 
And he told us sucha ‘‘ good one’”’ 
about Homesh that we laughed nearly 
all the way back to the yacht. Pro- 
visions ? We were independent of pro- 
visions ! With a handful of rice a day we 
would cross the Atlantic—we would cross 
twenty Atlantics—so lorig as we were to 
be regaled and cheered by the ‘* good 
ones’’ of our friend of Denny-mains. 

Dr. Sutherland, too, seemed in no wise 
depressed by the faminein theland. In 
the lamp-lit saloon, as we gathered round 
the table, and cards and things were 
brought out, and the Laird began to brew 
his toddy, the young Doctor maintained 
that no one on land could imagine the 
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snugness of life on board a yacht. And 
now he had almost forgotten to speak 
of leaving us; perhaps it was the post- 
ing of the paper on Radiolarians, along 
with other MSS., that had set his 
mind free. But touching that matter of 
the Dunvegan post-office : why had he 
been so particular in asking Mary Avon 
if she were not expecting letters; and 
why did he so suddenly grow enthusiastic 
about the scenery on learning that the 
young lady, on her travels, was not pes- 
tered with correspondence? Miss Avon 
was not a Cabinet Minister. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW. 


THE Jast instructions given to John of 
Skye that night were large and liberal. 
At break of day he was to sail for any 
port he might chance to encounter on the 
wide seas. So long as Angus Sutherland 
did not speak of returning, what did it 
mattertous? Loch Boisdale, Loch Sea- 
forth, Stornaway, St, Kilda, the North 
Pole, were all the same. It is true that 
of fresh meat we had on board only two 
fowls about the size of wrens ; but of all 
varieties of tinned meats and fruit we had 
an abundant store. And if perchance 
we were forced to shoot a sheep on the 
Flannen Islands, would not the foul deed 
be put down to the discredit of those 
dastardly Frenchmen? When you rise 
up as a nation and guillotine all the re- 
spectable folk in the country, it is only 
to be expected of you thereafter that you 
should go about the seas shooting other 
people’s sheep. 

And indeed when we get on deck after 
breakfast we find that John- of Skye has 
fulfilled his instructions to the letter ; 
that is to say, he must have started at day- 
break to get away so far from Dunvegan 
and the headlands of Skye. But as for 
going further? ‘here is not a speck of 
cloud in the dome of blue; there is not 
a ripple on the blue sea; there is not a 
breath of wind to stir the great white sails 
all aglow in the sunlight ; nor is there 
even enough of the Atlantic swell to move 
the indolent tiller. How John of Skye 
has managed to bring us so far on so calm 
a morning remains a mystery. 

‘* And the glass shows no signs of fall- 
ing,’’ says our young Doctor quite re- 
gretfully : does he long for a hurricane, 
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that so he may exhibit his sailor-like ca- 
pacities ? 

But Mary Avon, with a practical air, is 
arranging her easel on deck, and fixing 
up acanvas, and getting out the tubes 
she wants—the while she absently sings 
to herself something about 


Beauty lies 
In many eyes, 
But love in yours, my Nora Creina. 


And what will she attack now? Those 
long headlands of Skye, dark in shadow, 
with a glow of sunlight along their sum- 
mits ; or those lonely hills of Uist set 
far amid the melancholy main ; or those 
vaster and paler mountains of Harris, 
that rise on .the north of the dreaded 
Sound ? 

“Well, you ave courage,’’ says An- 
gus Sutherland admiringly, ‘‘ to try to 
make a picture out of “Hat /’" 

‘* Oh,’ she says modestly, though she 
is obviously pleased, ‘‘ that isa pet theory 
of mine. Itry for ordinary every-day 
effects, without any theatrical business ; 
and if I had only the power to reach 
them, I know I should surprise people. 
Because you know most people go 
through the world with a sort of mist be- 
fore their eyes; and they are awfully 
grateful to you when you suddenly clap 
a pair of spectacles on their nose and 
make them see things as they are. I 
cannot doit as yet, you know ; but there 
is no harm in trying.’’ 

“*T think you do it remarkably well,’’ 
he says; but what are you to make of 
that ?—nothing but two great sheets of 
blue, with a line of bluer hills between ?’’ 

But Miss Avon speedily presents us 
with the desired pair of spectacles. In- 
stead of the cloudless blue day we had 
imagined it to be, we find that there are 
low masses of white cloud along the Skye 
cliffs, and these throw long reflections on 
the glassy sea, and moreover we begin to 
perceive that the calm vault around us is 
not an uninterrupted blue, but melts into 
a pale green as it nears the eastern hori- 
zon, Angus Sutherland leaves the artist 
to her work. He will not interrupt her 
by idle talk. 

There is no idle talk going forward 
where the Laird is concerned. He has 
got hold of an attentive listener in the 
person of his hostess, who is deep in 
needlework ; and he is expounding to 


her more clearly than ever the merits of 
the great Semple case, pointing out more 
particularly how the charges in the major 
proposition are borne out by the extracts 
in the minor. Yes; and he has caught 
the critics, too, onthe hip. What about 
the discovery of those clever gentlemen 
that Genesis X. and 10 was incorrect ? 
They thought they were exceedingly 
smart in proving that the founders of 
Babel were the descendants, not of Ham, 
but of Shem. But when the ruins of 
Babel were examined, what then ? 

‘“Why, it was distinctly shown that 
the founders were the descendants of 
Ham, after all!’ says Denny-mains 
triumphantly. ‘‘ What do ye think of 
that, Dr. Sutherland ?” 

Angus Sutherland starts from a rev- 
erie : he has not been listening. 

‘Of what ?”’ he says. ‘‘ The Semple 
case ?”” 

ee Ay.” : 

“* Oh, well,’’ he says rather carelessly, 
“all that wrangling is-as good an occu- 
pation as any other—to keep people from 
thinking.’’ 

‘The Laird stares, as if he had not heard 
aright. Angus Sutherland is not aware 
of having said any thing startling. He 
continues quite innocently, 

‘* Any occupation is valuable enough 
that diverts the mind—that is why hard 
work is conducive to complete mental 
health ; it does not matter whether it 
is grouse shooting, or commanding an 
army, or wrangling about major or minor 
propositions. If a man were continually 
to be facing the awful mystery of ex- 
istencé—asking the record of the earth 
and thé stars how he came to be here, 
and getting no answer at all—he must 
inevitably gomad,. ‘fhe brain could not 
stand it. If the human race had not 
busied itself with wars and commerce, 
and so forth, it must centuries ago have 
committed suicide. ‘That is the value of 
hard work—to keep people from thinking 
of the unknown around them ; the more 
aman is occupied, the happier he is— 
it does not matter whether he occupies 
himself with School Boards, or salmon 
fishing, or the prosecution of a heretic.’ 

He did not remark the amazed look on 
the Laird’s face, nor yet that Mary Avon 
had dropped her painting and was lis- 
tening. 

‘The fact is,’’ he said, with a smile, 
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‘if you are likely to fall to thinking 
about the real mysteries of existence any- 
where, it is among solitudes like these, 
where you see what a trivial little acci- 
dent human life is in the history of the 
earth. You can’t think about such 
things in Regent Street ; the cigar shops, 
the cabs, the passing people, occupy you. 
But here you are brought back as it were 
to all sorts of first principles ; and com- 
monplaces appear somehow in their origi- 
nal freshness, In Regent Strect you no 
doubt know that life is a strange thing, 
and that death isa strange thing, because 
you have been told so, and you believe 
it, and think no more about it. But 
here—with the seas and skies round you, 
and with the silence of the night making 
you think, you /ce/ the strangeness of 
these things. Now just look over there ; 
the blue sea and the blue sky and the 
hills—it is a curious thing to think that 
they will be shining there just as they are 
now—on just such another day as this— 
and you unable to.see them or any thing 
else—passed away like a ghost. And 
the White Dove will be sailing up here ; 
and John will be keeping an eye on 
Ushinish light-house; but your eyes 
won't be able to see any thing—"’ 

** Well, Angus, I do declare,’’ ex- 
claims our sovereign mistress, ‘* you fave 
chosen a comforting thing to talk about 
this morning. Are we to be always 
thinking about our coffin ?’’ 

“On the contrary,’’ says the young 
Doctor ; ‘I was only insisting on the 
wholesomeness of people occupying 
themselves diligently with some distrac- 
tion or other, however trivial. And how 
do you think the Semple case will end, 
sir ?”’ 

But our good friend of Denny-mains 
was far too deeply shocked and astound- 
ed to reply. ‘fhe great Semple case a 
trivial thing—a distraction—an occupa- 
tion to keep people from serious think- 
ing! The public duties, too, of the 
Commissioner for the Burgh of Strath- 
govan ; were these to be regarded as a 
mere plaything? The new steam fire- 
engine was only.a toy then? The pro- 
posed new park and the addition to the 
rates were to be regarded as a piece of 
amiable diversion ? 

The Laird knew that Angus Suther- 
land had not read the ‘' Vestiges of Cre- 
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ation,’ “and that was a hopeful sign. 
But, ‘‘ Vestiges’? or no ‘* Vestiges,’’ 
what were the young men of the day 
coming to if their daring speculations led 
them to regard the most serious and im- 
portant concerns of life as a pastime ? 
The Commissioners for the Burgh of 
Strathgovan were but a parcel of chil- 
dren then playing on the sea-shore, and 
unaware of the awful deeps beyond ? 

“Tam looking at these things only as 
a doctor,’’ says Doctor Sutherland light- 
ly—seeing that the Laird is too dumb- 
founded to answer his question, ‘‘ and 
I sometimes think a doctor’s history of 
civilization would be an odd thing if only 
you could get at the physiological facts 
of the case. I should like to know, for 
example, what Napoleon had for supper 
on the night before Waterloo. Some- 
thing indigestible, you may be sure ; if 
his brain had been clear on the rs5th 
he would have smashed the Allies, and 
altered modern history. I should have 
greatly liked, too, to make the acquaint- 
ance of the man who first announced his 
belief that infants dying unbaptized were 
to suifer eternal torture ; I think it must 
have been his liver. I should like to 
have examined him."’ 

**T should like to have poisoned him,’’ 
says Mary Avon, with a flash of anger in 
the soft eyes. 

** Oh, no; the poor wretch was only 
the victim of some ailment,’’ said our 
Doctor, charitably. ‘' There must have 
been something very much the matter 
with Calvin too. I know I could have 
cured Schopenhauer of his pessimism if 
he had let me put him on a wholesome 
regimen,’”’ 

‘The Laird probably did not know who 
Schopenhauer was ; but the audacity of 
the new school was altogether too much 
for him. 

‘* J—I suppose,’’ he said, stammering 
in his amazement, ‘‘ ye would have taken 
Joan of Arc and treated her as a luna- 
tic?" 

‘Oh, no; not as a confirmed luna- 
tic,’’ he answered quite simply. ‘‘ But 
the diagnosis of that case is obvious; 1 
think she could have been cured. All 
that Joanna Southcote wanted was a 
frank physician.”’ : 

The Laird rose and went forward to 
where Mary Avon was standing at her 
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easel. He had had enough. The criti- 
cism of landscape painting was more 
within his compass. 

‘* Very good—very good,’ says he, as 
if his whole attention had been occupied 
by her sketching. ‘‘ The reflections on 
the water are just fine. Ye must let me 
show all your sketches to Tom Galbraith 
before ye go back to the south.”’ 

‘*T hear you have been talking about 
the mysteries of existence,’’? she says 
with a smile. 

‘Oh, ay, it is easy to talk,’’ he says 
sharply—and not willing to confess that 
. he has been driven away from the field. 
‘*T am afraid there is an unsettling ten- 
dency among the young men of the pres- 
ent day~-a want of respect for things 
that have been established by the com- 
mon-sense of the world. Not that I am 
against all innovation. No, no. The 
world cannot stand still. I myself, now ; 
do ye know that I was among the first in 
Glasgow to hold that it might be per- 
missible to have an organ to lead the 
psalmody of a church ?”’ 

‘* Oh, indeed,’’ says she, with much 
respect. 

‘* That is true. No, no; I am not 
one of the bigoted. Give me the Essen- 
tials, and 1 do not care if ye put 4 stone 
crossonthetopof thechurch. ltell ye 
that honestly; I would not object even 
to a cross on the building if all was 
sound within.’’ 

‘*T am sure you are quite right, sir,’’ 
says Mary Avon gently. 

‘* But no tampering with the Essen- 
tials. And as for the millinery and in- 
cense and crucifixes of they poor cray- 
tures that have not the courage to go 
right over to Rome—who stop on this 
side, and play-act at being Romans—it 
is seeckening—perfectly seeckening. As 
for the Romans themselves, I do not 
condemn them. No, no. if they are 
in error, I doubt not they believe with a 
good conscience. And when I am ina 
foreign town, and one o’ their proces- 
sions of priests and boys comes by, I 
raise my hat. I do indeed.”’ 

“* Oh, naturally,’’ says Mary Avon. 

“No, no,’’ continues Denny-mains 
warmly, ‘‘there is none of the bigot 
about me. There isa minister of the 
Episcopalian Church that I know ; and 
there is no one more welcome in my 
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house : I ask him tosay grace just as I 
would a minister of my own Church.”’ 

‘And! which is that, sir ?!' she asked 
meekly. 

The Laird stares at her. Is it pos- 
sible that she has heard him so elaborate- 
ly expound the Semple prosecution, and 
not be aware to what denomination he 
belongs ? 

‘““The Free—the Free Church, of 
course,’’ he says, with some surprise. 
‘Have ye not seen the ‘ Report of 
Proceedings’’ in the Semple case ?”’ 

‘* No, [have not,’’ she answers timid- 
ly. ‘‘ You have been so kind in explain- 
ing it that—that a printed report was 
quite unnecessary.’”’ : 

“* But I will get ye one—I will get ye 
one directly,’’sayshe. ‘‘ I have several 
copies in my portmanteau. And ye will 
see my name in front as one of the elders 
who considered it fit and proper that a 
full report should be published, so as to 
warn the public against these inseedious 
attacks against our faith. Don’t inter- 
rupt your work, my lass; but I will get 
ye the pamphlet ; and whenever you 
want to sit down for a time, ye will find 
it most interesting reading—most inter- 
esting.’’ 

And so the worthy Laird goes below 
to fetch that valued report. And scarce- 
ly has he disappeared than a sudden 
commotion rages over the deck. Be- 
hold { a breeze coming swiftly over the 
sea—truffling the glassy deep as it ap- 
proaches ! Angus Sutherland jumps to 
the tiller, The head-sails fill, and the 
boat beginstomove. The lee-sheets are 
hauled taut; and now the great main- 
sail is filled too. Thereisarippling and 
hissing of water, and a new stir of life 
and motion throughout the vessel from 
stem to stern. 

It seems but the beginning of the day 
now, though itis nearlunch time. Mary 
Avon puts away her sketch of the dead 
calm, and sits down just under the lee 
of the boom, where the cool breeze is 
blowing along. The Laird, having 
brought up the pamphlet, is vigorously 
pacing the deck for his morning exer- 
cise ; we have all awakened from these 
idle reveries about the mystery of life. 

‘‘ Ha, ha,’? he says, coming aft, 
‘* this is fine—this is fine now. Why not 
give the men a glass of whiskey all round 
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for whistling up such a fine breeze? 
Do ye think they would object ?’ 

‘* Better give them a couple of bottles 
of beer for their dinner,’’ suggests Queen 
T., who is no lover of whiskey. 

But do you think the Laird is to be 
put off his story by any such suggestion ? 
We can see by his face that he has an 
anecdote to fire off ; is it not apparent 
that his mention of whiskey was made 
with a purpose ? 

“There was a real good one,’’ says 
he—~and the laughter is already twink- 
ling in his eyes, ‘‘ about the man that 
was apologizing before his family for hav- 
ing been drinking whiskey with some 
friends. ‘ Ay,’ says he, ‘ they just held 
me and forced it down my throat.’ Then 
says his son—a little chap about ten— 
says he, ‘I think I could ha’ held ye my- 
sel’, feyther—ho ! ho! ho!’ sayshe, ‘I 
think I could ha’ held ye mysel’, fey- 
ther;’ ’’and the Laird laughed,and laugh- 
ed again, till the tears came into his eyes. 
We could see that he was still internally 
laughing at that good one when he went 
below for luncheon. 

* Atluncheon, too, the Laird quite made 
up his feud with Angus Sutherland, for 
he had a great many other good ones to 
tell about whiskey and whiskey drinking ; 
and he liked a sympathetic audience. 
But this general merriment was suddenly 
dashed by an ominous suggestion coming 
from our young Doctor. Why, he asked, 
‘should we go on fighting against these 
northerly winds ? Why not turn and run 
before them ? 

‘* Then you want to leave us, Angus,”’ 
said his hostess reproachfully. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ he said, and with some 
color inhis face. ‘* I don’t want to go, 
but 1 fear I must very soon now. How- 
ever, I did not make that suggestion on 
my own account ; if I were pressed for 
time, I could get somewhere where 1 
could catch the Clansman.”’ 

Mary Avon looked down, saying noth- 
ing. 
** Vou would not leave the ship like 
that,’’ says his hostess. ‘‘ You would 
not run away, surely. Rather than that 
we will turn at once. Where are we 
now ?”? 

‘* lf the breeze lasts, we will get over 


to Uist, to Loch na Maddy, this even-. 


ing, but you must not think of altering 
your plans on my account. I made the 
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suggestion because of what Captain John 
was saying.’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ says our Admiral of the 
Fleét, taking no heed of properly consti- 
tuted authority. ‘‘ Suppose we set out 
on our return voyage to-morrow morn- 
ing, going round the other side of Skye 
fora change. But you know, Angus, it 
is not fair of you to run away when you 
say yourself there is nothing particular 
calls you to London.”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ says he, *‘l am not going to 
London just yet. I am going to Banff, 
to see my father, There is an uncle of 
mine, too, ona visit to the manse.”’ 

‘“Then you will be coming south 
again ?”’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

‘* Then why not come another cruise 
with us on your way back ?”’ 

It was not like this hard-headed young 
Doctor to appear so embarrassed. 

** That is what I should like very much 
myself,’’ he stammered, ‘‘ if—if I were 
not in the way of your other arrange- 
ments.”’ 

“*We shall make no other arrange- 
ments,’’ says the other definitely.- ‘‘ Now 
that is a promise, mind. No drawing 
back, Mary will put it down in writing, 
and hold you to it.”’ 

Mary Avon had not looked up all this 
time. 

‘“You should not press Dr. Suther- 
land too much,”’ she says shyly ; ‘‘ per- 
haps he has other friends he would like 
to see before leaving Scotland.”’ 

The hypocrite ! Did she want to make 
Angus Sutherland burst a blood-vessel in 
protesting that of all the excursions he 
had made in his life this would be to him 
forever the most memorable ; and that 
a repetition or extension of it was a de- 
light in the future almost too great to 
think of ? However she seemed pleased 
that he spoke so warmly, and she did not 
attempt to contradict him. If he had 
really enjoyed all this rambling idleness, 
it would no doubt the better fit him for 
his work in the great capital. 

We beat in to Loch na Maddy—that 
is, the Lake of the Dogs—in the quiet 
evening ; and the rather commonplace 
low-lying hills, and the plain houses of 
the remote little village, looked beautiful 
enough under the glow of the western 
skies. And we went ashore, and walked 
inland for a space, through an intricate 
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net-work of lagoons inbranching from the 
sea; and we saw the trout leaping and 
making circles on the gold-red pools, and 
watched the herons rising from their fish- 
ing and winging their slow flight across 
the silent lakes. 

And it was a beautiful night, too, and 
we had a little singing on deck. Per- 
haps there was an undercurrent of regret 
in the knowledge that now—for this voy- 
age at least—we had touched our farthest 
point. ‘To-morrow we were to set out 
again for the south. 


CHAPTER XITI. 
FERDINAND AND MIRANDA, 


THE wind was laughing at Angus 
Sutherland. All the time we had been 
sailing north it had blown from the 
north ; now that we turned our faces 
eastward, it wheeled round to the east, 
as if it would imprison him forever in 
this floating home. 

“Vou would fain get away’’—this was 
the mocking sound that one of us seemed 
to hear in those light airs of the morning 
that blew along the white canvas—"' che 
world calls ; ambition, fame, the eager- 
ness of rivalry, the spell that science throws 
over her disciples, all these are powerful, 
and they draw you, and you would fain 
gelaway, But the handof the wind ts up- 
liftedagainst you; you may fret as you will, 
but you are not round Ru fHunish yet £° 
And perhaps the imaginative small crea- 
ture who heard these strange things 
in the light breeze against which we were 
fighting our way across the Minch may 
have been forming her own plans. An- 
gus Sutherland, she used often to say, 
wanted humanizing. He was too proud 
and scornful in the pride of his knowl- 
edge ; the gentle hand of a woman was 
needed to lead him into more tractable 
ways. And then this Mary Avon, with 
her dexterous, nimble woman’s wit, and 
her indomitable courage, and her life 
and spirit, and abounding cheerfulness ; 
would she not bea splendid companion 
for him during his long and hard strug- 
gle? This born match-maker had long 
ago thrown away any notion about the 
Laird transferring our singing-bird to 
Denny-mains. . She had almost forgotten 
about the project of bringing Howard 
Smith, the Laird’s nephew, and_ half 
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compelling him to marry Mary Avon: 
that was preposterous on the face of it. 
But she had grown accustomed, during 
those long days of tranquil idleness, to see 
our young Doctor and Mary Avon to- 
gether, cut off from all the distractions of 
the world, a new Paul and Virginia. 
Why—she may have asked herself— 
should not these two solitary waifs, thus 
thrown by chance together on the wide 
ocean of ‘existence, why should they not 
cling to each other and strengthen each 
other in the coming days of trial and 
storm? ‘fhe strange, pathetic, phantas- 
mal farce of life is brief ; they cannot 
seize it and hold it and shape it to their 
own ends; they know not whence it 
comes, or whither it goes ; but while the 
brief, strange thing lasts, they can grasp 
each other’s hand, and make sure—amid 
all the unknown things around them, the 
mountains and the wide seas and the 
stars—of some common, humble, human 
sympathy, It is so natural to grasp the 
hand of another in the presence of some- 
thing vast and unknown. 

The rest of us, at all events, have no 
time for such vague dreams and reveries. 
There is no idleness on board the White 
Dove out hereon the shining deep. Dr. 
Sutherland has rigged up for himself a 
sort of gymnasium by putting ajrope 
across the shrouds to the peak halyards ; 
and on this rather elastic cross-bar he is 
taking his morning exercise by going 
through a series of performances, no 
doubt picked up in Germany. Miss 
Avon is busy with a sketch of the long 
headland running out to Vaternish Point ; 
though, indeed, this smooth Atlantic roll 
makes it difficult for her to keep her feet, 
and introduces a certain amount of hap- 
hazard into her handiwork. The Laird 
has brought on deck a formidable port- 
folio of papers, no doubt relating to the 
public affairs of Strathgovan; and has 
put on his gold spectacles ; and has got 
his pencil in hand. Master Fred is re- 
arranging the cabins ; the mistress of the 
yacht is looking after her flowers. And 
then is heard the voice of John of Skye 
—' Stand by, boys!" and ‘* Bout ship £" 
and the helm goes down, and the jib and 
foresail flutter and tear at the blocks and 
sheets, and then the sails gently fill, and 
the White Dove is away on another tack. 
= “ Well, I givein,’’ says Mary Avon at 
last, as a heavier lurch than usual 
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threatens to throw her and her easel to- 
gether into the scuppers. ‘* Itzsno use.’’ 

** T thought you never gave in, Mary,”’ 
says our Admiral, whose head has ap- 
peared again at the top of the compan- 
ion-stairs. 

** LT wonder who could paint like this,’’ 
says Miss Avon indignantly. And in- 
deed she is trussed up like a fowl, with 
one arm round one of the gig davits. 

** Turner was lashed to the mast of a 
vessel in order to see a storm,’ says 
Queen T. 

** But not to paint,’ retorts the other. 
“* Besides, I am not Turner. Besides, 
I am tired.”’ 

. By this time, of course, Angus Suther- 
land has come to her help ; and removes 
her easel and what not for her; and 
fetches her a deck-chair. 

** Would you like to play chess ?”’ says 
he. 

** Oh, yes,’’ she answers dutifully, ‘' if 
you think the men will stay on the 
board.”’ 

“* Draughts will be safer,’’ says he, and 
therewith he plunges below, and fetches 
up the squared board and the pieces. 

And so, on this beautiful summer day, 
with the shining seas around them, and a 
cool breeze tempering the heat of the 
sun, Ferdinand and Miranda set to work. 
And it was a pretty sight to see them 
~—her soft dark eyes so full of an anxious 
care to acquit herself well; his robust, 
hard, fresh-colored face full of a sort of 
good-natured forbearance. But, never- 
theless, it was a strange game. All Scotch- 
men are supposed to play draughts; 
and one brought up in amanse is almost 
of necessity a good player. But one as- 
tonished onlooker began to perceive that, 
whereas Mary Avon played but indiffer- 
ently, her opponent played with a blind- 
ness that was quite remarkable. She had 
a very pretty, small, white hand ; was he 
looking at that that he did not, on one 
occasion, see how he could have taken 
three pieces and crowned his man all 
at one fell swoop? And then is it con- 
sidered incumbent on a draught-player 
to inform his opponent of what would be 
abetter move on the part of the latter? 
However that may be, true it is that, by 
dint of much advice, opportune blind- 
ness, and atrocious bad play, the Doctor 
managed to get the game ended ina draw. 

** Dear me,’’ said Mary Avon, ‘I 
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-rocks, 


never thought I should have had a chance. 
The Scotch are such good draught- 
players.’’ 

~“* But you play remarkably well,’’ said 
he--and there was no blush of shame on 
his face. 

Draughts and luncheon carry us on to 
the afternoon ; and still the light breeze 
holds out ; and we get nearer and nearer 
to the most northerly points of Skye. 
And as the evening draws on, we can now 
make out the hilly line of Ross-shire—a 
pale rose-color in the far east ; and nearer 
at hand is the Skye coast, with the warm 
sunlight touching on the ruins of Dunt- 
ulme, where Donald Gorm Mér fed his 
imprisoned nephew on salt beef, and then 
lowered to him an empty cup—mocking 
him before he died ; and then in the west 
the mountains of Harris, a dark purple 
against the clear lemon-golden glow. 
But as night draws on, behoid ! the wind 
dies away altogether; and we lie be- 
calmed on a lilac-and-silver sea, with 
some rocky islands over there grown into 
a strange intense green in the clear twi- 
light. 

Down with the gig, then, John of 
Skye !—and hurry in all our rods and 
lines, and the occult entrapping inven- 
tions of our patriarch of Denny-mains. 
We have no scruple about leaving the 
yacht in mid-ocean. ‘The clear twilight 
shines inthe sky ; there is not a ripple on 
the sea ; only the long Atlantic swell that 
we can hear breaking far away on the 
And surely such calms are in- 
frequent in the Minch ; and surely these 
lonely rocks can have been visited but 
seldom by passing voyagers ? 

Yet the great rollers—as we near the 
forbidding shores—break with an omin- 
ous thunder on the projecting points and 
reefs. The Doctor insists on getting 
closer and closer—he knows where the 
big lithe are likely to be found—and the 
men, although they keep a watchful eye 
about them, obey. And then—it is Mary 
Avon who first calls out—and behold ! 
her rod is suddenly dragged down—the 
point is hauled below the water—agony 
and alarm are on her face. 

‘* Here—take it—take it !’’ she calls 
out. ‘‘ The rod will be broken."’ 

‘* Not a bit,’’ the Doctor calls out. 
‘* Give him the butt hard! Never mind 
the rod! Haul away !”’ 

And indeed by this time everybody was 
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alternately calling and hauling ; and John 
of Skye, attending to the rods of the two 
ladies, had scarcely time to disengage 
the big fish, and smooth the flies again ; 

and the Laird was declaring that these 
lithe fight as hard as a twenty-pound 
salmon, What did we care about those 
needles and points of black rock that 
every two or three seconds showed their 
teeth through the breaking white surf ? 

**Keep her close in, boys!’ Angus 
Sutherland cried. ‘‘ We shall havea fine 
pickling to-morrow.”’ 

Then one fish, stronger or bigger than 
his fellows, pulls the rod clean out of 
Mary Avon’s hands. 

‘* Well, I have doneit this time,’’ she 
says. 

‘*Not a bit !’? her companion cries. 
‘“*Up all lines! Back now, lads— 
gently 1’ 

And as the stern of the boat is shoved 
over the great glassy billows, behold ! a 
thin dark line occasionally visible—the 
end of the lost rod! Then there isa 
swoop on the part of our Doctor ; he has 
both his hands on the butt ; there elapses 
a minute or two of fighting between man 
and fish ; and then we can see below the 
boat the wan gleam of the captured 
animal as it comes to the surface in 


slow circles. Hurrah ! a seven-pounder ! - 


John of Skye chuckles to himself as he 
grasps the big lithe. 

** Oh, ay !’ he says, ‘* the young leddy 
knows ferry well when to throw away the 
rod. Itis a gran’ goad thing to throw 
away the rad when there will be a big 
fish. Ay, ay, it iss a good fish.”’ 

But the brutes that fought hardest of 
‘all were the dog-fish—the snakes of the 
sea; and there was a sort of holy arch- 
angelic joy on the face of John of Skye 
when he seized a lump of stick to fell 
these hideous creatures before flinging 
them back into the water again. And yet 
why should they have been killed on ac- 
count of their snake-like eyes and their 
cruel mouth? ‘he human race did not 
rise and extirpate Frederick Smethurst 
because he was ill-favored. 

By half past ten we had secured a good 
cargo of fish ; and then we set out for 
the yacht. ‘The clear twilight was still 
shining above the Harris hills ; but there 
was a dusky shadow along the Outer 
Hebrides, where the orange ray of Scalpa 
light was shining ; and there was dusk in 
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the south, so that the yacht had become 
invisible altogether. It was a long pull 
back, for the White Dove had been car- 
ried far by the ebb tide. When we found 
her she looked like a tall gray ghost in 
the gathering darkness ; and no light had 
as yet been put up; but all the same we 
had a laughing welcome from Master 
Fred, ‘who was glad to have the fresh 
fish wherewith to, supplement our frugal 
meals. 

Then the next morning—when we got 
up and looked around—we were in the 
same place! And the glass would not 
fall; and the blue skies kept blue; and 
we had to encounter still another day of 
dreamy idleness. 

‘The weather is conspiring against 
you, Angus,’’ our sovereign lady said, 
with a smile. ‘‘ And you know you can- 
not run away from the yacht: it would 
be so cowardly to take the steamer.”’ 

‘“Well, indeed,’’ said he, ‘‘ it is the 
first time in my life that I have found 
absolute idleness enjoyable ; and Iam 
not so very anxious it should end. Some- 
how, though, I fear we are too well off. 
When we get back to the region of let- 
ters and telegrams, don’t you think we 
shall have to pay for all this selfish hap- 
piness ?”’ 

‘** Then why should we go back ?’” she 
says lightly. ‘‘ Why not make a compact 
to forsake the world altogether, and live 
all our life on board the White Dove ?”’ 

Somehow his eyes wandered to Mary 
Avon ; and he said, rather absently, 

‘*I, for one, should like it 
enough ; if it were only possible.’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ saysthe Laird brusquely,. 

‘that will no do at all. It was never 
intended that people should go and live 
for themselves like that. Ye have your 
duties to the nation and to the laws that 
protect ye. When I left Denny-mains I 
told my brother Commissioners that what 
I could do when I was away to further 
the business of the Burgh I would do; 
and I have entered most minutely into 
several matters of great importance. And 
that is why I am anxious to get to Por- 


well 


tree. I expect most important letters 
there.”’ 
Portree! Our whereabouts on the 


chart last night was marked between 45 
and 46 fathoms W.S.W. from some 
nameless rocks ; and here, as far as we 
can make out, we are still between these 
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mystical numbers. Whatcan we do but 
chat and read and play draughts and twirl 
round a rope, and ascend to the cross- 
trees to look out for a breeze, and watch 
and listen to the animal life around us ? 

‘*T do think,’’ says Mary Avon to her 
hostess, *‘ the calling of those divers is 
the softest and most musical sound I ever 
heard ; perhaps because it is associated 
with so many beautiful places. Just 
fancy, now, if you were suddenly to hear a 
diver symphony beginning in an opera— 
if all the falsetto recitative and the blare 
of the trumpets were to stop—and if you 
were to hear the violins and flutes begin- 
ning quite low and soft a diver symphony, 
would you not think of the Hebrides, 
and the White Dove, and the long summer 
days? Inthe winter, you know, in Lon- 
don, { fancy we should go once or twice 
to see ¢hat opera !""- 

‘*T have never been to an opera,’’ re- 
marks the Laird, quite impervious to 
Mary Avon’stenderenthusiasm. ‘‘ lam 
told it is a fantastic exhibeetion.’’ 

One incident of that day was the ap- 
pearance of a new monster of the deep, 
which approached quite close to the hull 
of the White Dove. Leaning over the 
rail we could see him clearly in the clear 
water—a beautiful, golden, submarine 
insect, with a conical body like that of a 
land spider, and six or eight slender 
legs, by the incurving of which he slowly 
propelled himself through the water. As 
we were perfectly convinced that no one 
shad ever been in such dead calms in the 
Minch before, and had lain for twenty- 
four hours in the neighborhood of 45 and 
46, we took it for granted that this wasa 
new animal. In the temporary absence 
of our F.R.S., the Laird was bold enough 
to name it the Arachne Mary-Avonensis ; 
but did not seek to capture it. It went 
on its golden way.’ 

' But we were not to linger forever in 
these northern seas, surrounded by per- 
petual summer calms—however beautiful 
the prospect might be to a young man 
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fallen away, for the moment, from his 
high ambitions. Whatever summons 
from the far world might be awaiting us 
at Portree was soon to be served upon us. 
In the afternoon a slight breeze sprung 
up that gently carried us away past Ru 
Hunish, and round by Eilean Trodda, 
and down by Altavaig. The gray-green 
basaltic cliffs of the Skye coast were now 
in shadow ; but the strong sunlight beat 
on the grassy ledges above ; and there was 
a distant roar of water along the rocks. 
This other throbbing sound, too: surely 
that must be some steamer far away on 
the other side of Rona? 

The sunset deepened. Darker and 
darker grew the shadows in the great 
mountains above us. We heard the sea 
along the solitary shores. 

The stars came out in the twilight : 
they seemed clearest just over the black 
mountains. In the silence there was the 
sound of a waterfall somewhere—in 
among those dark cliffs. Then our side- 
lights were put up ; and we sat on deck ; 
and Mary Avon, nestling close to her. 
friend, was persuaded to sing for her 


Yestreen the Queen had four Maries 


—just as if she had never heard the song 
before. The hours went by; Angus 
Sutherland was talking in a slow, earnest, 
desultory fashion ; and surely he must 
have been conscious that one heart there 
at least was eagerly and silently listening 
to him. The dawn was near at hand 
when finally we consented to go below. 
What time of the morning was it that 
we heard John of Skye call out, ‘‘ Six or 
seven fathoms il do?" We knew at least 
that we had got into harbor ; and that the 
first golden glow of the daybreak was 
streaming through the skylights of the 
saloon. We had returned from the wilds 
to the claims and the cares of civiliza- 
tion ; if there was:any message to us, for 
good or for evil, from the distant world 
we had left forso long, it was now wait- 
ing for us on shore.—Cornhill ALagazine, — 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


I FOUND myself in England on the 

first of April, without any definite 
plans of rejoining my mother. and Hel- 
en. I had thoughtit best to leave New 
York at once when I discovered that my 
presence there was a topic for conjecture 
among the Raymonds, One of the ad- 
mirable results of a large family connec- 
tion lies in the certainty with which you 
may predict hearing everything the pub- 
lic have to say to your disadvantage. So, 
having no wish that Helen and I should 
be talked about, it seemed better to my 
mind to start for Italy at once. But, in 
spite of all the facilities for speed in 
modern travel, it is as easy to loiter on 
one’s way as it was a century ago, Over- 
coming obstacles depends more upon the 
amount of vital energy engaged than the 
apparent means, 1 was anxious to see 
my mother, and sometimes I was feverish 
with an uncontrollable desire to be with- 
in reach of Helen; but these inclinations 
were tempered by a reluctance to meet 
them without having decided upon some 
line of conduct. I was tired of being a 
disinterested outsider; and, still more, I 
was weary of the clash of contending wills. 
When I accepted the state of things with 
tacitacquiescence I despised myself heart- 
ily ; but when I felt a wish for an instant 
to put forth my strength I suffered still 
more. I was not aman to win an Ata- 
lanta. 1 was ‘fond of Helen, admiring 
her extremely, and it occurred to me 
that she ought in some mild measure 
to return my esteem and affection. The 
world seemed to me unfitted in many re- 
spects as an arena for persons with pow- 
erful emotions. It was necessary for peo- 
ple to marry, but marriage was but one 
of a thousand convenient and respect- 
able arrangements: in fact, wedlock was 
subsidiary to many of the most insignifi- 
cant duties, A man need not have a wife, 
but he must tie his cravat at least once a 
day, breakfast and dine with more or less 
knowledge of the pleasures of the table, 


have the reputation of some knowledge 
of the classics and the capacity of ex- 
pressing some solid opinion on politics, 
and at least a small balance at his bank- 
er's. If he has a wife, then, let him treat 
the fact as he does these other adjuncts 
of a tolerably successful career, and not 
write poems about it, as if his possession 
of a woman were a startling and unusual 
freak of beneficence on the part of For- 
tune. If Helen would but look at mat- 
ters in an equally sensible light, and not 
embitter our intercourse with her hauteur 
and unbending pride, we had a chance 
of being as happy as most people. Re- 
garding love I felt cynical and sceptical: 
I had been in love in my life, and little 
enough of the early inspiration of my 
passion had survived the deluge. Hence- 
forth I resolved to make for myself the 
model of a rational creature, and strict- 
ly conform to it. 

These thoughts and feelings, at first 
chaotic and formless, had time to crys- 
tallize into maxims and syllogisms be- 
fore I reached Florence. I visited all 
the cathedral-towns of England and 
France on my way, pacing the lofty 
aisles, climbing into lonely towers, 
kneeling in spirit before the hallowed 
shrines where the highest exaltation and 
aspiration are delineated in forms of im- 
perishable beauty. I had intended to make 
a few journeys up and down in Italy be- 
fore I rejoined my family, but the moment 
I had crossed the frontiers I became in- 
different to my plans of seeing Ferrara, 
Padua and Pisa. I experienced an eager 
wish to meet my mother's familiar loving 
eyes. Hence I travelled rapidly toward 
her, and reached Florence at sunset one 
evening early in May. But it was not 
my mother for whom I inquired when I 
reached the Palazzo ——, but my wife. 
I was ushered into a silent, lofty salon 
whose great windows looked out upon 
the Arno. I had not sent my name to 
Mrs. Floyd Randolph—merely request- 
ed to see her on important business. I 
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was experiencing a tumult of feeling, 
and remained standing, looking at the 
door through which she must appear. 

She entered presently, pausing timid- 
ly just within the high-arched portal and 
gazing toward me, trying to recognize me 
in the half light. 

“Dear Helen!” said I, and took her 
in my arms and kissed her. I had de- 
cided that in meeting her again I would 
claim at least as warm a greeting as a 
brother might, and she yielded for a mo- 
mentto my embrace, then extricated her- 
self with a little tremulous laugh. 

“Oh, you rude boy!” she murmured. 
“T am dressed in untold magnificence 
for a dinner-party: how dare you crush 
me so?” 

But I kissed her again. 

“You are very superb,” I exclaimed, 
looking down at her. She wore some 
fabric of shining white like a bride, and 
her round girlish neck and arms blazed 
with jewels. I had never seen her in 
full-dress before. 

She shrank under my gaze. “I will 
call mamma," she whispered. 

“Never mind mamma just this mo- 
ment,” I returned: ‘stay with me a lit- 
tle, Helen.” 

But she ran away, returning present- 
ly wrapped up to the throat in a cloak 
of cashmere and swan's-down, and draw- 
ing on her gloves. 

“T wish you were going with me,” she 
said timidly. 

“How could 1?” I answered, feeling 
repulsed and disappointed that she did 
not offer to stay with me. “You could 
not take me to a dinner-party even if my 
luggage were unpacked and my dress- 
clothes out of their creases.” 

“Well, you will excuse me, for I must 
go now,” said she: ‘ Madame Hargous 
is waiting for me. Shall I find you up 
on my return?” 

“Oh yes. Let me put you in the car- 
riage,” I cried, following her, but found 
another aspirant to that honor in the ante- 
room, and was introduced to a striking- 
looking man, evidently a Pole from his 
appearance, with the title of ‘ Count,” 
but the rest of whose name I did not 
catch. He was enchanted, he.declared, 





to meet the distinguished husband of 
madame, yet seemed to have no inten- 
tion of yielding me the privilege of at- 
tending my wife. But I accompanied 
her down stairs, and at the carriage-door 
was presented to Madame Hargous, the 
count’s sister, and stood looking after 
them as they drove away. There had 
been a laughing discussion. as to the 
propriety of the count’s occupying the 
empty seat opposite the ladies, but it 
ended in his putting his hat on his head 
and walking off through the rapidly-in- 
creasing dusk, after a few more musical 
flattering observations addressed to the 
“husband of madame.” 

I went slowly up stairs, and found my 
mother impatiently awaiting me. What- 
ever I had expected and missed in Hel- 
en's welcome, I had no feeling of loss 
now when my mother spoke to me in 


| that low thrilling voice of hers, and look- 


ed into my face with those deep yearn- 
ing glances which had gained more and 
more melancholy fire as the years went 
on taking away her hopes one by one. 
It was like the old times: she fed me, a 
woman’s first and last duty toward a 
man, jealously sending away the ser- 
vant that she might wait on me her- 
self, She poured my wine, and would 
have offered the glass on her knees, I 
have no doubt, she was so glad to re- 
new the old services again. She press- 
ed me to eat, and exclaimed over and 
over again that, had she but known I 
was coming, something better than a 
cold fowl should have graced the feast 
in my honor, It was, to be candid, quite 
as well for us both to have something to 
occupy us in this first hour of our meet- 
ing, for, ostentatiously affectionate al- 
though we were, each no doubt expe- 
rienced the same reluctance to touch 
upon other matters than simple outside 
details. She herself led me to my room, 
and told me what a beautiful view of 
Fiesole nestling in the chocolate-color- 
ed mountains I should have at dawn: 
she gave me the history of their jour- 
ney thither, and how often both she and 
Helen had wished I could have been 
with them, She constantly introduced 
my wife’s name into her narrative, link- 
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ing it frequently with some expression 
of interest in me and desire for my re- 
turn, She was, like all women, a little 
crafty and politic, although not con- 
sciously so, and I loved her for her 
transparent wish to smooth matters be- 
tween myself and Helen, When we had 
finally settled down in the drawing-room 
I found myself turning again and again 
to the clock—where a burly god of gilt 
bronze was pursuing a slow-footed virgin, 
who looked round at him with a glance 
which promised a speedy conclusion to 
the race—until my mother remarked it. 
“You are tired, Floyd,” she said: “you 
want to sleep.” 

“Oh no: I am not tired in the least. 
How happens it that you did not ac- 
company Helen?" 

“T have been out so much that I am 
worn out with my dissipations, and, in 
fact, of late Helen frequently goes with 
Madame Hargous.” 

“Who is Madame Hargous ?” 

“The sister of Count Polinski, married 
to a French gentleman—a charming wo- 
man: we are immensely pleased with her. 
Helen became intimate with her in Rome, 
and she followed us here.” 

“IT suppose I saw Count Polinski—a 
middle-aged man superbly decorated, 
I did not catch his name, but was cer- 
tain that Madame Hargous was his sis- 
ter from the resemblance.” 

“Yes: they called for Helen. Did you 
take her down to the carriage ?” 

“I was forced to draw back, as the 
count interfered with a manner which 
left me nothing to do except to follow.” 


“Nonsense! ‘You know yourself that | 


husbands leave those little attentions for 
other men. I do not like the fashion, 
but if one lives in the world, one fol- 
lows habitual usage. Helen cares noth- 
ing about him.” 

“That is a comfort. As Helen hap- 
pens to be my wife, 'tis lucky that her 
affections are not set upon a Polish 
count.” 

She looked at me laughingly: “ But 
you must accustom yourself to the fact 
that Helen is greatly admired. Her suc- 
cess has been unprecedented : undoubted- 
ly much of it is the result of the piquan- 





cy of her position as a very young mar 
ried woman of—what is reported to be— 
a princely fortune. But did you not see 
that she has grown amazingly pretty ?" 

“IT did—I assure you I did,” I return- 
ed, ‘But Helen has always been beau- 
tiful, according to my mind, although at 
times she is too proud and too cold to 
let her beauty please.” 

“Helen is the proudest woman in the 
world,” returned my mother, “but cold 
she is not.” ; 

I was walking to and fro, but now 
paused. “What makes you think she 
is not cold?" I asked. 

“With me she is the most warm-heart- 
ed of children,” 

“So she was with her father, but that 
sort of affectionate impulsiveness does 
not change the fact of her being as a 
woman singularly cold. Everything is 
mental with her until she has a burst 
of fury. There is no outcome of her 
underlying thought, feeling, emotion in 
her conversation.” 

My mother laughed. ‘ Wait until you 
hear her talk,” said she. ‘I sit amazed 
at times at her free-flowing, poetic words, 
She is very clever, and this easy social 
intercourse has wonderfully developed 
her conversational powers, The men 
often stand four or five deep about 
her.” 

The picture my mother drew was a 
striking if not a pleasing one. I could 
think how at this moment probably she 
was sitting under the soft light of myr- 
iad candles, the small head, so proudly 
posed, covered with dark braids and a 
glittering coronet; the arch, chiselled 
face like a flower with its waxen color- 
ing; the large, slumberous eyes awake; 
the rounded arms crossed on her lap of 
silk and lace toying with her fan, while a 
score of these polished continental men 
grouped about her—men used to draw- 
ing-room life, of ready and flexible pow- 
ers, of versatile genius, with the inborn 
talent of pleasing women, These men 
were watching her changing color, her 
kindling smile. 

I looked impatiently at the clock, whose 
almost noiseless tickings made me con- 
stantly believe that it had stopped. I 
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heard a carriage rumble along the silent 
streets, 

“She has come!" I cried, looking at 
my mother, 

“Oh no,” she returned. "She will 
scarcely be at home before two: the 
hours are late here,” 

“But a dinner?” 

“Oh, she probably went an hour ago 
to Mrs, Grant's reception. There is to 
be dancing, and I should not be sur- 
prised if she did not returm under three 
hours.” 

It was now just about midnight. I 
own, after all my depressing experience 
where Helen was concerned, I could not 
believe that she would thus dance away 
the first hours of my return, I could 
readily excuse her going to the dinner 
—which was a formal occasion requir- 
ing the presence of every guest — but 
nothing but choice could have carried 
her from the dinner to the soirée, I 
was irritated, besides feeling bitterly 
mortified, yet felt the necessity of dis- 
guising my chagrin successfully even 
from my mother. “It is so late,” said 
I, yawning, “I will keep you up no 
longer: I will go to bed at once. I 
confess that I am perishing for want 
of sleep,” 

But all through the short night I hard- 
ly closed my eyes. Among other irrita- 
tions rankled the thought of Helen's re- 
turning at three o'clock in the morning 
and parting with the attentive Count Po- 
linski in the dimsalon. I was angry and 
perplexed at the state of things in gen- 
eral. What could my mother mean by 
allowing so young a woman to become 
intimate with these foreigners, of whose 
antecedents it was possible for her to 
know little with accuracy? I yonder- 
ed at Helen's yielding so readily to the 
charm of a dissipated and frivolous so- 
ciety. Then 1 cursed anew the train of 
circumstances which had led me into a 
position in which I could neither assert 
myself, my opinion or my rights, nor 
find it possible to yield to the réle of 
complacent looker-on, a mere appanage 
of a brilliant and successful woman, 

For that Helen was both brilliant and 
successful I was forced to admit within 





twenty-four hours after my arrival. Be- 
fore our late breakfast was concluded 
came shoals of visitors of all national- 
ities and all ranks—elderly ladies with 
schemes of benevolence, of piety, of 
emancipation, of education, of mission- 
ary-work; shabby, shady-looking men 
with costly trifles of bric-A-brac or an- 
tique jewels ; severe-looking’ priests of 
many a faith, 

“T assure you, Helen,’' I remarked 
when I had assisted her through her 
audiences with these petitioners—who all 
reiterated the cry of the leech’s daughter, 
“Give! give!""—" that although you are a 
very rich woman, you are not rich enough 
to set the entire world moving on velvet 
wheels.” 

“T want to feel that Iam of some use 
in the world,” she said. 

Yet there seemed small necessity for 
any doubts in her mind regarding her 
existence being in harmony with the 
eternal fitness of things. A little past 
noon Count Polinski called, ostensibly 
upon the distinguished husband of ma- 
dame, but I was convinced that my pres- 
ence was quite superfluous to his mind, 
and that the condition of things in gene- 
ral would have been improved for him if 
I had never emerged from shadow, but 
continued in total eclipse. I conversed 
with him, while a young Englishman, 
D'Arcy by name, hung over Helen as 
she sat beside my mother embroidering, 
The count was a calm, polished man, 
who seemed to have read much, with 
the result of investing with accuracy and 
scientific precision every assortment of 
well -adjusted facts in his clear mind. 
He seemed on all social subjects, and 
as well regarding topics of esthetic in- 
terest, to have arrived at a state of ab- 
solute knowledge. I was ordinarily well 
informed, but found my theories in con- 
tact with his confused and crude. I was 
in no sense a specialist, whereas he seem- 
ed to have exhausted study upon every 
subject we touched, It appeared that 
Helen was making a collection of mo- 
saics, and his assistance in the task seem- 
eda matter of course. He had brought 
to-day a unique specimen, and showed it 
to me, telling me in an easy way its his- 
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tory, and connecting it with such brilliant 
epochs that the trifle became invested 
with an interest far beyond the intrin- 
sic worth of the stones, whose loose and 
crumbling condition would have caused 
me to reject it at once. 

While he was showing it to me it be- 
came evident at once that Helen's ear 
was gained by his clear and accurate de- 
scription, and in a few moments he had 
left me and gone over to her table. 
D'Arcy at once crossed to me at the 
window. He was a handsome young 
fellow of about my own age, and it be- 
came apparent from his talk that he. had 
been travelling for the two years since 
he left his university. He had been 
around the world, although it was not 
so easy to belt our continent in those 
days as itis now. He had much to say 
about my country, and perhaps because 
we were of the same age, perhaps be- 
cause we had the same order of mind, 
I liked him far better than the finished, 
elegant Pole, who by this time had ex- 
hausted his analysis of the ugly mosaic 


and laid it on the table, while he talked | 


to Helen on some other topic as interest- 
ing, his burning eyes fastened constantly 
upon the drooping face as she bent over 
her work. 

D'Arcy's gaze was fixed upon the pair 
quite as often as my own, and once or 
twice, when Helen flushed or smiled or 
answered in her low clear voice—which 
never sank to the whisper Count Polinski 
used—I could see that the young man 
strained his ear to listen, then would 
compel himself to go on talking with 
me, I told myself with some effort at 
humor, which was, however, entirely 
unsuccessful, that as my wife was one 
of those women with whom every man 
of taste felt it his duty to fall a little 
in love, I must not mind this sort of 
thing. But it was perfectly evident to 
me that D'Arcy was madly in love with 
her, according to a certain youthful fash- 
ion. I was sorry for him, but I was 
conscious of a growing exasperation at 
her other admirer which stung me like 
nettles. 

When my mother and Helen took 
their drive, Polinski, D'Arcy and my- 





self accompanied them on horseback, 
When we returned the two gentlemen 
were ready for the cup of afternoon tea; 
and indeed I saw at once that it was not 
the first time that they had thus dawdled 
away the sweet spring days. 

It was the evening for Helen's weekly 
reception. There were a few guests to 
dine, and when we left the table the sa- 
lon was full of people. This social life 
was easy and unpretentious: the men 
and women were cosmopolitan and well- 
bred, accustomed to a cor.tinuous round 
of social intercourse and ready to be en- 
tertained. There was no music and no 
supper—only coffee and ices were served 
in the inner room—and yet, without any 
effort on the part of the hostess, an air 
of gayety prevailed. Helen introduced 
every one to me while I stood behind 
her chair. I felt myself like a man in 
a dream, and had a growing sense of 
strangeness as she named me to one 
person after another as her husband. 
We had heretofore been so little to- 
gether in society that certain current 
forms of speech, so common as to be- 
long to the mechanical routine of social 
phrases, devoid of any real meaning of 
their own, thrilled me with a sense of 
being novel, so unusual were they in my 
experience. 

Helen was on all sides congratulated 
upon my return, and I was asked volubly 
if I did not find my wife more beautiful 
than ever. Condolence was freely offer- 
ed for the pang of separation, but the 
hardest thing for me to bear was the 
flattering surprise with which I was sur- 
veyed, I had never received so many 
compliments in my life, but their plea- 
sing effect may have been in a measure 
neutralized by my inward conviction 
that public conjecture had established 
the theory that the husband of the 
spirituel Mrs. Randolph was some sort 
of unpresentable monster, 

When the crowd of new-comers had 
somewhat abated I left Helen and went 
about the rooms, but, half unconscious- 
ly, I always chose a position whence I 
could watch her. There had been every- 
thing in her demeanor toward me to-day 
which most softens the heart of a man: 
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it had been sweet and strange to have 
her appeal to me at dinner before the 
guests, during our ride to observe con- 
stantly that her chief interest seemed to 
lie in her wish to point out to me her 
favorite views, and certainly in receiv- 
ing the felicitations of her friends upon 
my return she had spoken so frankly, so 
freely, of her joy in seeing me again as 
to thrill me over and over with the be- 
lief that her old aversion was about to 
pass away. Besides these superficial to- 
kens of pleasure in my society—which 
might, after all, be the mere result of an 
unerring tact to have our relations im- 
press other people as sufficiently tender 
—there were little traces in her manner 
visible to me alone. When she was 
amused she had involuntarily looked to 
me for sympathy, and when some of her 
expansive French intimates had loaded 
me with flatteries she had found a chance 
to put her finger for a moment on my 
sleeve and look up with “ Poor Floyd!" 
and a delightful smile. 

It was something for a man to hold 
any claim to this peerless woman. She 
evidently possessed high attributes for 
governing society: grave, proud, reti- 
cent, she had an invariable composure 
which nothing seemed to disturb; her 
dreamy eyes rarely lost their enigmat- 
ical calm; she heard everything, listen- 
ed to everything, answered freely, yet 
preferred—at least so it seemed to-night 
—that the burden of conversation should 
be mostly maintained by others. When 
she did speak she was at once naive, 
witty, acute and kind, and all she said 
was pervaded by truthfulness: she never 
once exaggerated or made any effort to 
shine. It was easy enough to see how 
she was regarded. The women studied 
her toilette, her gestures, her tones: the 
men took no pains to conceal their ap- 
proval. A number of elderly men stood 
round her, decorated, grizzled, moustach- 
ed veterans of war or politics, and seem- 
ed to find something worth listening to in 
her lightest remark, D'Arcy hung about 
her, watching for any opportunity to serve 
ber, and viewing with evident asperity 
the attentions of every other man. Polin- 


went and sat down by my mother, after 
making a profound bow before Helen, 
who returned it with the slightest incli- 
nation of the head. 

I saw Madame Hargous sitting quite 
alone in a fauteuil by the open window, 
with a plate in her lap containing a melt- 
ing ice, and I crossed to her side and re- 
moved it. “Allow me,” said I. “I think 
I have the honor of speaking to Madame 
Hargous ?” 

“We are so glad to see you, monsieur |" 
she returned, indicating by a little gesture 
her wish that I should sit down on the 
window-sill and talk to her. “All win- 
ter I have said to Héléne, ‘Where is M. 
Randolph? and she has replied, ‘He 
will be here shortly.’ It was difficult, 
nevertheless, to believe that monsieur 
had existence save in imagination.” 

“But I was in Rome with my wife the 
first of December,” said I. 

“But her sun had not risen then, We 
had no knowledge of monsicur. But he 
has been amusing himself elsewhere.” 

“As for amusement,” I retorted, "I 
know little about it: I had business in 
New York.” 

“Even if monsieur does not amuse 
himself, he has the true conjugal feel- 
ing: he is willing that his wife should 
amuse herself. It should be so. We 
see in the world so many Americans— 
but, above all, so many English—who 
support, mon Dieu! the ennui, the drea- 
riness, of a perpetual téte-a-téte. Your 
wife has all the esprit of a Frenchwoman, 
and monsieur is right in allowing her to 
be admired. And if M. D'Arcy is a lit- 
tle too declared—too—shall we call it im- 
passioned ?-—Heéléne at least has the gra- 
cious charm of a discretion which all the 
world must see and admire.” 

“Tt is always pleasant,” I returned 
blandly, “to witness the kindness with 
which women watch over each other. 
I may confide, I feel, without a scruple, 
my wife’s youth and inexperience to the 
motherly care of Madame Hargous.” 

I bowed and left her, and as I crossed 
the end of the drawing-room looked at 
Helen. ‘There was still a crowd of men 
about her, but while 1 looked Count Po- 


ski was late, and as soon as he entered | linski moved slowly down the long room, 
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and without seeming to see any one but 
Helen drew an ottoman close beside her 
and sat down. 
the quietest, but it seemed in some way 
to be the signal for dismissal of the court, 
and in two minutes every other man had 
bowed and turned away, and the count 
had the field to himself. 

“T always like to watch that manceu- 
vre,” [ heard a laughing woman's voice 
say behind me in English. ‘Nobody 
can stand up against the count: let 
D'Arcy frown as he may, off he goes 
at his approach.” 

The rooms were beginning to thin, 
and it was easy enough for me to see 
D'Arcy leaning against one of the pil- 
lars, his chin on his breast and his eyes 
cast down. He looked flushed, and his 
attitude of dejection was sufficient to at- 
tract attention in any room. I went up 
to him and put my hand on his shoulder, 
“Come,” said I: “if Iam to settle down 
in Florence, I want to know how people 
amuse themselves. How long do you 
stay here?” 

He looked up at me, and perhaps some 
association I possessed with his thoughts 
caused a sense of dangerous collision, for 
he colored high, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he uneasily, 
regaining his usual equanimity slowly. 
“T shall not stay here long. I think— 
a little—of leaving Florence to-morrow. 
It is time for me to be at home if I see 
anything of the season, for in July I am 
going to Norway for the salmon-fishing.” 


“T too had thought of that: Iam in- , 


vited to join a party of two Englishmen 
and two Americans. Can you be the 
D'Arcy they spoke of?” 

“White and Lucy and Huntingdon ? 
Yes, I am to go with them. I hope you 
will certainly join us, Randolph. But you 
will hardly feel like leaving Mrs, Ran- 
dolph so soon?" As he spoke a tremor 
crossed his honest, boyish face. 


“T have not decided yet: it depends | 


upon the plans of the ladies,” I return- 
ed, “But I think it probable that I shall 
go with you. I should like it of all things, 


and ‘tis an additional inducement that | 


you are of the party.” 
Our eyes met, and he colored again. 


His movement was of | 


He was silent for a moment, then held 
out his hand, “Will you bid the ladies 
good-night for me?" he asked, averting 
his eyes. “And it may be good-bye, for 
I think I may set off to-morrow for Eng- 
land. And tell Mrs. Randolph — your 
wife, I mean—that I hope she may 
make up her mind to spend June in 
London, and that my mother will make 
ita point to return some of her kind hos- 
pitality which I have so freely enjoyed.” 

He left me abruptly with a second 
shake of the hand, He was not quite 
master of himself, and I was sure that 
I knew why. I experienced a burning 
sense of wrath, What had Helen been 
doing thus to embitter this young man’s 
heart, perhaps for years to come? I was 
certain that she possessed no vulgar co- 
quetry: I knew that she was as pure as 
she was proud; yet here was D'Arcy 
rushing out into the night ready to de- 
stroy himself because he had suddenly 
come to his senses and discovered that 
he was nursing a passion which if grat- 
ified could only trail what was now fair 
and beautiful in his eyes through the 
mire. Yes, here was D'Arcy, I say, fran- 
tic with a rage and grief of which I had 
once measured every throb, and there 
was Polinski, calm, polished, master of 
the situation, sitting beside her pouring 
a steady flow of some sort of eloquence 
into her ears, to which she listened with 
a heightened color and drooping eyes. 
What was [to think of her? I had con- 
sidered my heart comparatively calm 
where she was concerned: she had 
wounded my pride, outraged my kind- 
ness over and over again, and I was res- 


| olute against permitting myself deeper 


depths of pain, which I must know if 
I once found myself in love with her. 
Yet I now experienced some cruel, blind 
sense of disappointment and loss. 

Polinski was not the last to go. While 
I was looking at him he suddenly rose, 
bowed deeply to Helen, then crossed the 
room and made a profound salaam to 
my mother,and went away. Helen rose 
and moved about, talking with the few 
guests who remained: finally, the last 
one departed, and my mother, Helen 
and I were left alone. 
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I was leaning against a chiffonnier 
which was loaded with china, crystal 
and other specimens of costly bric-a- 
brac, and had taken up a piece of an- 
cient brass-work, which I pretended to 
be examining with minute attention. My 
mother sat near on the sofa, looking to- 
ward me with perhaps a trifle of appre- 
hension. Helen came down the room 
flectly from the entrance, her cheeks a 
brilliant rose-color, her eyes alight. 

“Mamma,” she cried, throwing her- 
self beside my mother and putting her 
arms about her, “was it nota delightful 
reception? Everybody was here: noth- 
ing could have been more successful.” 

The two exchanged kisses and caresses, 


and my mother put her hand upon the | 


graceful head in her lap with its sleek 
braids, where one yellow tea-rose nestled. 
Helen looked up at me, still on my 


mother's bosom, and smiled. ‘Confess, _ 


Floyd,” said she, “that we know how to 
entertain. Do not pretend to stand there 


so cool with ¢levated brows when you are | 


sure that the reception was charming.” 

Her pretty defiance, coming in contact 
with my anger, gave me a fear of angry 
outbreak. I nodded and held my tongue. 

“At least, Floyd,” remarked my moth- 
er, “you can say that the hostess was 
charming.” 

“Itis declared that the test of woman 
is the taste of man,” I replied deliberate- 
ly. “Helen was so much admired I can 
have no doubt of her being attractive.” 

She slowly changed her position, sit- 
ting up on the sofa, her mien altering 
into pride, while she faced me with a 
searching, defiant look. 

“T did not once speak to Mr, D'Arcy,” 
observed my mother, 

“Idid. Hecharged me with his adieux. 
He sets out for England to-morrow.” 

“ How strange!" exclaimed my moth- 


er, and uttered other expressions of sur- | 


prise, but I was looking fixedly at Hel- 
en, whose eyes sank gradually beneath 
mine. 

There was an uncomfortable silence: 
then I broke it with a harsh, abrupt voice, 
which I could not command, “ Helen,” 
I said, ‘you are a very young girl, quite 
unprotected by any experience of men, 


I will not accuse you of coquetry: I will 
attribute your conduct to your ignorance 
of the world, But you have given your 
circle occasion for damaging gossip re- 
specting you.” 

She sprang to her feet: her face was 
pale, her slightly- parted lips had lost 
their color. “JI deny it,"’ she cried, 

“T believed that you were unconscious 
of your imprudence. The world is but 
too ready to attribute unworthy motives 
when a young married woman receives 
the impassioned attentions of a D'Arcy 
or a Polinski.” 

Her eyes blazed. “ You have no right 
to say such things to me,” she said with 
energy—' you have no right to say such 
terrible things.” 

“You bear my name, Helen. ‘Tis my 
honor, more than yours, which is con- 
cerned in this matter.” 

“You are nothing to me, nothing, and 
I am nothing to you.” 

She had stepped close to me, and 
spoke these words fiercely, throwing 
them in my face like a challenge. 

“Yam your husband,” I replied. 

She laughed aloud: looking me full in 
the face, she laughed aloud, then turned 
and walked up and down between me 
and my mother. 

“You are joking,” she cried mocking- 
ly—" you are joking;” and she continued 
to laugh, casting a scornful look upon me 
at intervals as she paced and repaced the 
strip of Turkish carpet which was laid 
over the parquet. Her derision moved 
me to an anger which I needed all my 
resolution to control, and the insult of 
her scorn burned deeper and deeper 
every moment that her slender, stately 
figure passed and repassed me, her beau- 
ty growing incomparably more brilliant 
in the joy of her defiance. 

“Mamma,” she said presently with a 
light air, “one can easily choose between 
the two picnics to-morrow. The count 
says he will promise something startling 
in the way of scenery—a sunny bit under 
olive trees above, and below a gorge in 
shadow, shut in on all sides but one with 
a waterfall, and a river rushing down the 
ravine with a noise like thunder. Now, 
with the Grants and the Russells every- 
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thing will be tame and commonplace 
enough.” 

My mother did not answer, but rose 
with an agitation which had been grow- 
ing every moment more and more appa- 
rent, and left the room. 

“You will not go on the picnic with 
Count Polinski and his sister, Helen,” 
said I. “I have reasons for disapproving 
of your acquaintance with them, and wish 
it to be discontinued.” 

The blow struck. She stopped short 
in her tireless promenade and looked at 
me with bewilderment. We continued 
to look at each other. 

“My wife may not love me,” [ said 
slowly, “but she must obey me.” 

She turned pale again and her lip 
trembled. “I too will bid you good- 
night,” she faltered, and followed my 
mother, I accompanied her to the door, 
opened it, and bowed without uttering 
another word. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

I ROSE early next morning and went 
out. I breakfasted at a caffé, then wan- 
dered around the streets and revived my 
recollection of the pictures and statues 
Harry and I had tirelessly worshipped 
years before. I was surprised to find 
myself stupid and apathetic before the 
beauty which had formerly thrilled me 
to passionate exaltation, I was not con- 
scious of any particular dulness, yet my 
mind felt too blurred to accept any im- 
pression, Yet I stayed for an hour be- 
fore the wonderful statue of Mig/é in the 
Tomb of the Medici, and felt wooed to a 
longing for the peace of an eternal slum- 
ber. I wondered now and then, as I paced 
galleries and basilicas, what my mother 
and Helen had said and done to-day. 
Of one thing I was sure: Helen had not 
been rebellious enough to go to the pic- 
nic which Count Polinski had proposed, 
Somchow, somewhere in her imperious 
spirit was a limit to her defiance. I 
was certain that she had obeyed me, 
and when I went toward dinner-time to 
the Palazzo ——, I found, as I expect- 
ed, that my wife had gone with my 





mother to the féte given by Mrs. Grant 
at her villa just outside Florence, 

The ladies were to return at six, the 
man told me, and I sat down in the dim 
parlor, and, reclining in my chair, look- 
ed up at the ceiling, at the flickering 
golden chainwork of reflection from 
the rising tides in the Arno outside. 
Everything was cool, stately and bore 
a noble air, but I was too spent in pa- 
tience, too feverish with disappointment, , 
to find any comfort in the wide, high sa- 
Ion. I could not look at the pictures, 
bric-&-brac, books, which Helen had 
collected about her without a kindling 
of anger. In every taste, every trivial 
matter of intellectual refinement and 
caprice, we were alike, yet we could not 
live in the same house together for two 
days without a bitter quarrel, Not forty- 
eight hours had passed since my arrival, 
when I had taken my wife for a moment 
in my arms and kissed her. Why, since 
she hated me, put aside my claims for 
others’, denied me everythimg, could she 
not be consistent? Why yield me one 
little interlude of exquisite music, since 
it was to be followed by discord so dam- 
nable? I began to believe that beneath 
all her pride, gravity and reserve she 
held a fund of coquetry. 

Six o'clock passed, the half hour struck, 
and it was after seven before Helen and 
my mother returned. Their little grey- 
hound, dreary with loneliness, had crept 
into my arms and slept there with his 
slender paws crossed on my knees for 
the last hour, much to my discomfort, 
but he now sprang up alert with a joyful 
bark and ran toward the door. I did not 
stir until my mother entered leaning upon 
her daughter's arm: she looked pale and 
worn, and the evident trouble in her 
face showed that the day had not been 
as enjoyable to her as to Helen, who, 
in a ravishing toilette of some white 
gauzy stuff over black, and a pretty hat 
with long white plumes, looked as if she 
were going to a féte instead of returning 
from one. 

“ My dear Floyd,” said my mother as 
I went up to her and led her to a seat, 
“how long have you been waiting for 
us ?”” 
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“For an nour or more only.” I kissed 
her, and bowed over the hand which 
Helen extended with a little tremulous 
smile.—"I hope your picnic has been 
pleasant,” I remarked to the latter. 

“Yes, I enjoyed it," she returned, 

“Had you been here, Floyd, we should 
have requested you to escort us. As it 
was, all the ladies you addressed last 
night made very pretty inquiries about 
you.” 
, She spoke with an air of some lassi- 
tude, and went over to a table where 
the letters, notes and cards which had 
come in during her absence lay spread 
upon a salver. I leaned over my mo- 
ther, anxious, I confess, to have din- 
ner announced, and when the man 
brought in tea and some sort of con- 
fetti, I felt aghast. 

“I suppose you have dined, Floyd?” 
remarked Helen carelessly. “I was quite 
in the dark about your movements, and, 
as I knew that we were to have a high 


tea at five o'clock, I told Pierre to have - 


no dinner to-day.” 

“IT have not dined," I replied. 

“But let Pierre go out and get some-. 
thing. He can easily procure a plat at 
Baptiste’s,” cried my mother.—"I am 
sorry for this neglect, Helen.” 

“T can dine at the caffé,” I returned. 
“LT really had forgotten that I was not 
invited to dine to-day. But, mother, as 
I am off for Rome to-morrow, I will look 
in upon you again in half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour,” 

1 turned out at once: I had been 
wounded to the quick before, but this 
incident had curiously disheartened me. 
I cared nothing for my dinner, and did 
not eat it when it came after my tardy 
order, but I did care for the want of 
kindness and attention on the part of 
Helen. It was a miserable business, this 
marriage of mine: so I told myself over 
and over again while I sat looking at my 
untouched viands and drinking glass after 
glass of claret. 

On returning toward nine o'clock to 
the Palazzo ——, I expected to find only 
my mother, for I was aware that Helen 
had two engagements for the evening, 
and she had asked me yesterday to ac- 








company her to an amateur concert for 
a charity where she was herself to sing. 
But no sooner had I entered the draw- 
ing-room and sat down beside my moth- 
er than Helen advanced from the inner 
room and came up to me. " Will you go 
to the concert with me, Floyd ?” she ask- 
ed with averted eyes. 

“You know my passion for that sort of 
thing: I always religiously avoid amateur 
performances of every description. Yet 
if you wish I will take you there, if you 
will allow me to return at once. I should 
like to spend this last evening with my 
mother,” 

“Why do you go to Rome?” asked my 
mother. ‘It is very unhealthy there.” 

“IT wish to see Miss Knight. I prom- 
ised Dart to see her and report the gen- 
eral situation to him.” 

“ The Winslows went to Capri in April,” 
said Helen, “and Miss Knight of course 
accompanied them. Poor Bessy was ail- 
ing: they were much alarmed about her.” 

“Then I will go to Capri,” I returned 
cordially. “What I need is a change 
of air. Florence does not agree with 
me.” 

“Are you not well, my son?” 

“Helen knows what I mean, mother, 
You can tell our kind friends who make 
inquiries that I go for my health—first to 
Capri, then in June to Norway for two 
months’ salmon-fishing.” 

Helen crossed the room and sat down 
with the entire width of the salon between 
us, 

“Thope,” said I, “that you will not re- 
sign the concert on my account. Besides, 
tis a pity to waste so complete a toilette 
upon a family party.” 

“T had already sent word that I was 
probably not quite equal to the concert,” 
Helen returned with a shrug. ‘ Somebody 
may come in, or I may take a fancy later 
to go out.” 

“Floyd,” requested my mother with 
some dignity, ‘ring the bell and tell 
the people we do not receive to-night.” 

“I do not give orders to Helen's ser- 
vants, mother.” 

Helen flushed crimson, and herself 
rang the bell and gave the directions 
to Pierre, then sat down again, looking 
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very quiet, but with a spot of vivid red 
burning upon each cheek. 

“By the by,” I remarked after a little 
pause, ‘D'Arcy is one of our fishing- 
party. Is it not an odd coincidence? 
He made the engagement with White 
and Huntingdon eighteen months ago, 
when he was in America. They cross- 
ed with me in March, and begged me to 
go with them. My only objection could 
be that they are all rich fellows, and that 
in their company one must be extrava- 
gant. However, I am, luckily, just now 
very well off, and intend to make my jour- 
ney pay its own expenses.” 

“TI do not quite understand you,” said 
my mother, ‘ How can you make mon- 
ey out of a fishing-party ?”’ 

“By writing sketches of salmon-fish- 
ing in Norway for magazines, mother,” 
said I, laughing. “I have never made 
money in any other way. How do you 
suppose I make a living? However, no- 
body must suspect me of being the ‘ chiel 
amang ’em takin’ notes:’ they wouldn't 
like it. ‘Tis a party of capital fellows. I 
am the only married man among them: 
they made an exception in my favor, but 
rigidly exclude all engaged men. En- 
gaged men are the deuce of a bore, they 
say, on a fishing-party, caring for noth- 
ing except post-offices where they can 
get and send their letters, to say noth- 
ing of their moods of alternate doubt 
and rapture.” ; 

But my mother was not listening to me, 
“Do you mean that you write for mag- 
azines, Floyd?” she demanded. 

“Occasionally, 1am the regular for- 
eign correspondent of the New York 
—, and when I was in London I had 
the good luck to get a three-volume 
novel accepted by some publishers who 
paid me quite respectably for it.” 

“Tam glad and proud of any success 
of yours," my mother returned eagerly, 
“but I wish to understand if you write in 
order to support yourself.” 

“IT most certainly do so. I have en- 
countered too many obstacles in the way 
of success to write—or at least to publish 
—for my own pleasure, A long appren- 
ticeship is needed, and much paper must 
be spoiled, before one's efforts are worth 





any recognition. But still, literature as 
a profession has certain merits which no 
other can lay claim to. I had no capi- 
tal, and this career required no outlay.” 

“You amaze me: you talk as if you 
were poor.” 

“Poor? And am I not poor? Why, 
mother, our means are no secret: they 
furnish merely a pretty little allowance 
for yourself. I sometimes wish, however, 
that I had been differently trained. Dear 
Mr. Floyd had his own views, and had 
he carried them out I should have felt 
no need of any profession; but were | 
to live my life over again I should ed- 
ucate myself to become a specialist in 
some science.” 

“But Mr. Floyd left you a large sum 
in his will.” 

“The will was not signed. I had no 
legal right to a cent of the money, of 
course: the testament was a dead letter, 
except so far as it expressed his wishes 
for his heirs to carry out. Oh, I have 
done very well. Of course during Mr. 
Floyd’s lifetime, when I had an ample 
income, I contracted a thousand expen- 
sive habits, which since his death I have 
given up. I resigned them cheerfuily: 
it has done me no harm to be obliged 
to live simply. I had to keep a cool 
head and a calm heart at first to despise 
temptations and avoid debt, but I have 
seen the benefit of my experience, and 
am glad the limitations of my purse- 
strings have denied me society which 
would surely have been deleterious to 
me,” 

Helen had risen while I spoke, and 
crossed the room to me: she stood be- 
hind my sofa, and I saw the little hand 
fasten on the velvet cushion against 
which I was leaning, 

“It is not clear to me what you mean, 
Floyd,” she said timidly. ‘Am I, then, 
after all, so poor?” 

I looked up at her: “On the contrary 
you are enormously rich,” 

“Why, then, do you not take some of 
my money ?” she cried imperiously, look- 
ing down at me as I gazed into her pale 
face and ardent eyes. “I thought when 
people married everything was in com- 
mon,” 
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“T have never,” said I coolly, “ appro- 
priated a dollar of your money to my pri- 
vate use. How could I, under the cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“Why should you not? I supposed 
you spent a thousand where I spent a 
hundred. I have always heard of the 
extravagance of men: I believed you 
were as extravagant as any.” 

“T have often told you, Helen,” I re- 
plied, “that for a woman.of property you 
are singularly devoid of all interest in bu- 
siness. Did you, as I wished you to do, 
cultivate methodical and careful habits, 
you would soon have discovered that I 
am not the extravagant fellow you deem- 
edime. Let us dismiss the subject of my 
means: I never thought of its interesting 
any one.— Don’t go, mother,” for my 
mother had loosened her hand from 
mine and tried to rise, that she might 
go away and leave me alone with my 
wife. ‘Helen and I have nothing to 
say to each other in private. I insist 
that you shall stay.” 

Helen had come round in front of me. 
" Floyd,” she said tremulously. 


I put out my hand and drew her down | 


on the arm of the sofa, so that we faced 
each other, 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Floyd,” she began again, “I know 
that we ought never to have married 
each other—” 

“That goes without saying, Helen, but 
as we are so unlucky as to be married to 
each other, let us by all means make the 
best of it, and not hate each other more 
than is compatible with mutual consid- 
eration. Perhaps, if we only knew it, 
we are not worse off than others. What 
Madame Hargous would call ‘the true 
conjugal feeling’ seems to be that, al- 
though marriage is in general an excel- 
lent institution, the particular marriage 
which interests one isa mistake. I am 
anxious to warn you, however, against 
making a worse mistake.” 

She sat looking at me, her large, 
dreamy eyes seeming to’ gaze through 


me and past me, back into my history . 


and forward into my future. I wonder- 
ed what was to result from this sibylline 
gaze, 





Of course,” she began meditatively— 
“of course I know that you are not happy 
in your marriage, Floyd.” 

“You put the effect before the cause, 
dear child.” 

But she did not catch my meaning. 

“Of course,” she pursued, “you feel 
hampered by a connection which was 
forced upon you—which you accepted 
merely to please my poor father.” 

“Nonsense, Helen! You do yourself 
injustice.” 

“ [have always realized this," she went 
on suddenly, becoming almost fierce, 
“but I have comforted myself with the 
belief that at least in becoming my hus- 
band you gained wealth—that no matter 
what your ambition might be, you had 
the golden key to any position. Why, 
Floyd, I want you to be a prince with 
my money —a prince as far as luxurious 
living, wide beneficence, happy, light- 
hearted prodigality, are concerned.” 

“My dear child, you know me very 
little,” 

“Tt is an insult,” she cried with energy 
—"it is a bitter insult that you offer me 
when you earn the money that you spend, 
and I am so rich I know not what to do 
with my wealth.” 

“You exaggerate," I answered her 
kindly, wondering a little at the feeling 
behind those flashing eyes. “But you 
are a proud woman: can you not un- 
derstand that I too have pride? Or, not 
to call it by so fine a name as pride, can 
you not understand that I have some 
self-respect ?” 

“T understand,” she returned, rising 
and giving a straight, cold glance which 
cut like a sword; “you will accept noth- 
ing from a woman whom you do not 
love.” 

I too rose and put my hand on her 
shoulder. : 

“I phrase it differently," I said. “In 
a union where there is mutual tender- 
ness, mutual concession, there can be 
no limitations to halt at doubtingly, no 
dread of entangling obligation. Ours 
is no such union.” 

We looked at each other in silence, 
then she turned abruptly and left the 
room, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I sHALu chronicle little of the two years 
which followed, for until they had passed 
there was scant change in the relations 
between Helen and myself. My mother 
and my wife preferred to remain in Eu- 
rope: I was occasionally their compan- 
ion, but more frequently spent my time 
in travel, It was no idle whim which 
denied me the satisfaction of settling 
down into a quiet life: I went up and 
down the world because I must. Helen 
did not repeat the mistakes she had made 
in Florence, and the skill with which she 
withdrew from a position in society which 
had alarmed me quite silenced any of my 
terrors for her youth and inexperience, 
and I grew at last to believe, what my 
mother assured me was the truth, that 
if she had shown any coquetry, it was all 
aimed at me—that D'Arcy and Polinski 
were but toys in her hands, D'Arcy mar- 
ried in the autumn succeeding our fish- 
ing-party in Norway, and the count also 
within the following year, and I made no 
more demonstrations of jealousy. 

At the end of Helen's fourth summer 
in Europe my mother died. We could 
recall afterward that Nature had given 
us many signs of her gradually-decaying 
strength, yet she had never complained, 
and her sudden death overwhelmed us 
with a terrible surprise, as if the inevita- 
ble doom of mortals were to be reversed 
for this dear one. I was not with her at 
the last. I had parted from her in the 
morning without a fear: when I return- 
ed in the evening she was gone from us, 

I have never spoken of this gricf—I 
shall never speak of it. Some sorrows 
are destined to be as long as the mea- 
sure of our allotted days in life, which 
are to find no compensation except in 
our hope of eternal reunion. If this 
existence were all, if the silence which 
alone answers our despairing cry were 
to be an everlasting silence, how could 
such loss be borne? 

“Oh, Floyd,” Helen exclaimed, cling- 
ing to me in the anguish of her first de- 
spair, ‘you will not go away from me?" 

It was more than two years since I 
had said a tender word to her, but in 
our broken-hearted grief we sought sym- 











pathy each of the other. I told her I 
would never go away again, and my 
poor assurance seemed to contain some 
comfort for her. 

There was no discussion of our plans, 
I decided that we must return home at 
once; and we did so, We laid our be- 
loved dead beside the crumbling dust of 
my father and our little Frank. It was 
at first bewildering to us to think that 
each of us had, no longer any one but 
the other to turn to: my mother's exist- 
ence had preserved all the associations 
of our youth: things would be settled 
for us whether we did our duty or not. 
Life was a different thing now, and 
would never again have the old strength 
and the old sweetness unless we could 
each find aid and affection in the other. 
It was perhaps owing to this feeling of 
isolation that I suggested to Helen that it 
would be better not to reopen the house 
at The Headlands until the spring, and 
we settled down in Mr. Raymond's old 
mansion near Gramercy Park in New 
York. The place had been let for years, 
but was now vacant after a year of re- 
pairs and refurnishings, and we went to 
work with considerable zest on the task 
of fitting up the rooms to suit ourselves, 
and experienced both interest and ex- 
citement in unpacking the pretty things 
Helen had collected abroad. 

My mother had often declared with sad 
prescience that if she were to be separated 
from us, and we were to be thrown upon 


; each other's society solely, we should 
| find out that, in spite of all our assumed 


indifference, we loved each other dearly. 
Her words reverted again and again to 
my mind as we became habituated to 
this new life and grew into the same in- 
timacy we had enjoyed before our mar- 
riage. Youth is youth, and man is man, 
and woman, surely, always woman in 
her powerful charm. I was not slow in 
perceiving the piquancy of our position 
as we sat talking endlessly over our 
meals, meeting on the stairway, each 
perpetually forced to recur to the other 
for counsel in some matter of mutual 
concern, Three years before, had I been 
thrown thus freely into unrestrained inter- 
course with Helen, I should have thrilled 
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over and over at the recurrence of the 
suggestions from our pleasant talks, 
and acted at once upon my undisci- 
plined impulses of tenderness toward 
a young and beautiful girl who bore my 
name, was my daily companion, and ap- 
pealed to me with enchanting smiles and 
arch glances upon every subject which 
arose: I should then have felt that her 
aversion had ceased to exist, that her 
feclings were becoming delightfully sub- 
limated, and that the perfection of mar- 
ried happiness was near at hand. But 
I had grown wise enough to guess that 
this graciousness was merely her pretty 
way, and I made what poor return I 
could by remembering how much pleas- 
anter these oases were than the desert I 
had lived in so long; and I forbore to 
lessen in any way the worth of any of 
the influences which beautified our life. 
I never once flattered myself that Helen 
was reconciled to her marriage or to me: 
in the past she had left me no vista of 
uncertainty as to the feelings she enter- 
tained for me as her husband, and I was 
too well trained by this time to overstep 
the boundaries she herself had laid down 
between us. I may have been quixotic; I 
may have been unforgiving; I may have 
been indifferent. ‘Tis a difficult matter, 
with after-knowledge, to reconstruct en- 
tire the tissue of motives, of reasons and 
caprices, which govern us at a particular 
time. I was at least thankful to be at 
pcace—to sit down at my fireside and 
see a beautiful, smiling face opposite me. 

“Oh,” Helen cried, running to me 
once, “it is delightful to feel that this is 
indeed home—that I can put my hand on 
everything here and say ‘It is mine.’ ” 

I thought within myself of the time 
when Helen in the inventory of her 
worldly possessions had claimed the 
moon and the sea. Not a few of her 
faults came from that sacred sense of 
individual possession. 

“T suppose it is very pleasant, the feel- 
ing of ownership," I returned dryly. 

She gave me a doubtful look, then 
cried imperiously, “ Floyd, this house is 
yours, Say ‘My house,’ ”’ 

“TI don’t in the least mind saying ‘My 
house,’ " I returned, laughing. “ Indeed, 





I talk glibly, Helen, of ‘my house,’ just 
the same as I talk of ' my wife,’ my prin- 
cipal claim upon both being that they 
certainly belong to no other man.” 
Helen opened her eyes wide: “I should 
think not indeed. I wonder now, Floyd, 
how we ever managed to exist so long in 
Europe, It wearies me to think of receiv- 
ing so many impressions. There is, of 
course, a high historic charm about the 
Old World: one reads volumes of his- 
tory at a glance and comprehends the 
development of mere germs of thought 
through strange transitions into fair and 
beautiful results, then the limitation of 
their inherent power and their gradual 
decay. But it is all so sad, this history 
of the world! The spirit of the great 
architects, the great painters, the great 
sculptors, dwarfs so cruelly the spirit of 
the beholder now. I feel the tragedy of 
life, since, after so much struggle and 
achievement, so many giant dreams, fair 
and beautiful thoughts, the old instinc- 
tive creative perception is lost, and what 
was a magnificent inspiration is degrad- 
ed into a mere picturesque illustration of 
a world of art and beauty passed away. 
Then the cant of the sightseers so wearied 
me! Art! art! they cry, and descant 
learnedly about the free drawing and 
wonderful coloring, I like better those 
men and women who have lived out 
their lives against this glowing, illumi- 
nated background of rich basilicas, su- 
perb church ceremonials, bas-reliefs of 
Olympian deities, and the whole picture 
of a wonderful world in ruins. It some- 
times seemed to me that they fully real- 
ized their own little part in the great trag- 
edy which century after century has put 
more and more into the past, and leftthem 
in the present little except lamentation.” 
“Tam glad you like home best.” 
“T like best what I ought to have. I 
‘ remember, Floyd, one day in Germany 
we were caught in a storm, and, as the 
roads on the mountain were dangerous, 
we took refuge in an old woman's cot- 
tage. She was a nice old creature, with 
white hair, rosy cheeks and blue eyes. 
She told me all about her life, her hens 
and her chickens, and her six ducks who 
| led their mother hen a terrible life. She 
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showed me with glee six dozen eggs which 
she was to take to market next day and 
sell for money enough to buy a rattle and 
coral for her grandchild. She seemed to 
me the happiest creature I had ever seen, 
and I wished that I too lived in a peas- 
ant's hut and kept hens and chickens.” 

“T dare say that old woman had her 
miserable moments. I remember when 
we were boys Jack Holt and I were in- 
terested in fowls, and a terrible life they 
led us both. I hope, Helen, you did not 
give the old henwife any money.” 

“Not for the world would I have les- 
sened the value of those eggs to her. 
But I did ask her if the saints should 
send her a present what she would pre- 
fer to have. She declared that of all the 
saints could give she should like best a 
cock and six black Spanish hens, Ac- 
cordingly, I had them forwarded to her, 
and six months afterward, when we were 
returning from Switzerland, I went out 
of my way to sce her happiness, and 
found that my gift had only tormented 
her, for the Spanish hens had not only 
eaten up their eggs, but had taught the 
most respectable of her old hens the se- 
cret of such wicked behavior. Accord- 
ingly, she had been forced to get rid of 
those terrible cannibals, ‘That punishes 
me for asking gifts of the saints, who 
had already given me more than I de- 
served,’ she told me. ‘Henceforth I 
shall be contented,’”’ 

Helen had told the story very prettily, 
and it was a pleasure to watch her with 
the flushes coming and going on her 
cheeks, 

“I think there is a moral to that story," 
said I, “Don’t pray for a splendid top- 
knotted black Spanish husband, Helen, 
but make the best of your present pos- 
session,” 

She blushed scarlet. ‘I might read a 
similar moral to you, sir,” she said with 
a little courtesy, “ but I don't like morals. 
But, tell me, Floyd, am I nota little pleas- 
anter than I used to be, when you used 
to run away from my bad tempers?” 
She looked at ine wistfully. 

“You are very sweet, very charming, 
Helen,” I returned. “I am dreadfully 
afraid sometimes that I shall fall in love 


with you. I assure you I have to use all 
my strength of mind when you are in 
such a mood as you are in now.” 

But her mood changed as I spoke, and 
she left me with her haughty little head 
high in the air, She was not an angel 
yet, although since my mother’s death 
she had tried to tame her proud spirit 
by humility and prayer—by substituting 
kind thoughts of me for the old bitter 
ones, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ir may well be imagined that I was 
not settling down in New York without 
many thoughts both of Dart and Holt, 
Jack had married more than two years 
and a half before, and now had a little 
girl, as I heard, born in less than a year 
after his wedding-day. He had been 
an eminently successful man, and was by 
this time a great manufacturer and capi- 
talist, controlling such wide interests that 
he could no longer live in Belfield, but 
resided in New York and had an office 
in Wall street. The war was now at its 
height, for the date of our return was 
1863, and this terrible national calamity 
had been one of the factors of his suc- 
cess and had helped to build up his for- 
tune into proportions which bade fair to 
be colossal. It may well be believed 
that his wife was one to bear a royal 
part in her husband's prominence be- 
fore the world, and our first news from 
the social centres in New York was of 
her magnificence, her prodigality, her 
passion for dress and display. Dart’s 
position had not changed: he was not 
married yet, and I was disposed to find 
fault with him for such a delay; yet the 
reasons he had written me seemed sub- 
stantial, and the reluctance to end the 
engagement appeared to lie rather with 
Margaret than himself, Miss Knight 
had suffered too much in life to feel that 
when she heard two voices calling her— 
one to bliss, the other to pain—she might 
even waver in her allegiance to duty, let 
it even be martyrdom. Bessy Winslow, 
from a bright young girl, had two years 
previously suddenly changed into a fee- 
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ble, doomed woman, broken down by a 
fatal disease on the very threshold of 
life. 
to her who knew that strong, gentle na- 
ture, and begged her not to leave her; 
and Margaret had stayed. 


But this had never satisfied me. Miss 


Winslow was the only unmarried daugh- | 


ter of worshipping parents ready to lav- 
ish a fortune to brighten her waning days. 
Could her need of Margaret be as im- 
perative as was Harry's? He was alone 
in the world, with a strong, ardent nature, 
undisciplined, unchecked, unguarded, I 
knew that he had, high courage, some 
self-control and a ceaseless, thoughtful 
energy in his profession, yet it was hard 
to convince me that he could be waiting 
patiently with an equal belief and fervor 
through these three years, writing love- 
letters to Margaret, and finding his most 
powerful inspiration in receiving them. 
I had taken a deep interest in his affec- 
tion for Miss Knight, and hoped he had 
kept to those first heights on which he 
had felt so secure. We are such poor he- 
roes to our own eyes that we generally 
predict failure for those among us who 
aim at the highest heroism—not in un- 
kindly prophecy, God knows, but with a 
knowledge of the obstacles which some- 
times defeat the highest endeavors. 

He came in finally one evening after 
I had sought him twice at his studio with- 
out success. Helen and I were standing 
before the fire in the library waiting for 
Mills to call us to dinner, when I turned 
round and saw Harry’s face at the door. 
Our hands clasped. 

"By Jove!" he exclaimed, “you have 
grown ten years older, Floyd!" 

“But he has improved, Mr. Dart,” 
cried Helen, as if jealous of his remark. 
“He was once so slight and boyish that 
I feared our ages would be considered 
disproportionate,” - Which was drollery 
on Helen's part, for my wife at twenty- 
two was little older in face or figure than 
she had been at eighteen. 

“And now you are settled down here 
for good ?” said Harry. ‘“ What a delight- 
ful arrangement for a pair of turtle-doves ! 
I have been in this house before, and 
have an affection for the wainscots and 


She clung to Margaret as all clung | 


the splendid doors and the ceilings. I 
hate your modern houses, This has a 
comfortable, old-fashioned look about it, 
and you have furnished it well. But it 
exasperates me to see young men in 
beautiful homes of their own, I declare 
I shall become a Communist yet and 
burn down other men’s houses.” 

“Te would be better for you to havea 
nice little house of your own," remark- 
ed Helen. “I want to see you living in 
such a one with dear Margaret Knight.” 

Harry went over to her and grasped 
her hands, shaking them over and over 
with tears in his eyes, until presently I 
was obliged to tell him that if he would 
stop making love to my wife we would 
go down to dinner. 

“I found your cards in my letter-box,” 
he said as soon as we were at table and 
eating soup, which he devoured hastily, 
talking incessantly, as was his habit at 
meals, “and I was sorry to miss you, 
Floyd. I ought to have been here be- 
fore. I have walked past the house a 
dozen times, longing to come in, But 
I find a growing disinclination in my 
heart to meet old friends, It renews old 
thoughts, old complaints: do not*most 
of us dread the recurrence of old emo- 
tions? The feelings they arouse do not 
subside at once, and we feel the bitter 
contrast of the present with the old days 
when we first experienced them. Hap- 
piness, pain, longing, disappointment, 
hope, apathy, succeed each other so 
rapidly in the mind that a man has 
enough to do to support existence in 
the passing moment.” 

“ Not having committed any desperate 
crimes," I returned lightly, “and not liv- 
ing poetry, but prose, I have none of 
your fanciful feelings, I have made no 
new friends like the old. I have been 
impatient to see you, Harry, and am 
expecting every day to see Jack.” 

“Oh,” said Harry with a shrug, and 
looking round the room, “I no longer call 
him Jack, nor will you venture to do so 
after you have seen him. He is John 
Holt now, successful, stout—quite a mid- 
dle-aged personage altogether.” 

“T hear that he is one of the solid men 
of Wall street.” 
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“There can be no doubt of that. 
name is a power: when people see his 
signature on a draft or a note they make 
genuflexions: the Bank of England is 
not sosound. I read the advertisements 
in the papers that I may see his name 
among the directors and trustees of the 
most important companies,” 

“Tell me about his wife, Mr. Dart,” 
said Helen. ‘I believe that you know 
her quite intimately.” She spoke in the 
tone which she always used when she 
made any allusion to her old acquaint- 
ance and cousin Georgy Lenox: there 
seemed to be some constraint or emotion 
behind her words. 

Perhaps Harry, unused to my wife al- 
though he was, perceived it, for in an- 
swering he frowned slightly and spoke 
with a trifle of asperity: “I am acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Holt, yes. She is well, very 
successful as a leader of society, ] am 
told, and entertains constantly. Both 
she and her husband are at present in 
Washington, but will return in a few 
days.” 

“T hear," said Helen, still constrained, 
“that Mrs. Holt has a little girl.” 

“Yes—an angel, a veritable angel : she 
is almost two years old now. I have been 
painting her portrait.” 

“As Atalanta?” I asked slyly, and 
burst out laughing at the thought of the 
scence in the studio, which was very pret- 
ty for a new School for Scandal; but 
Harry did not laugh, only gazed straight 
into a bottle of olives and seemed to be 
utterly oblivious of the drollery of my 
allusion, while, to my surprise, Helen 
colored crimson as I spoke. 

“Does Georgy make a good mother ?” 
she inquired of Dart, who had meanwhile 
swallowed his olive after selecting it with 
the nicest discrimination. 

“Don't know, I'm sure,” he drawled, 
“but I never thought Mrs, Holt posed 
for any of those feminine virtues, But 
her father worships little Bessy: ‘tis 
enough to make a bachelor like me 
grind his teeth to see them together.” 

“You are at Holt’s a good deal, I take 
it," I remarked, “and have kept up the 
old fellowship ?” 

“When Jack set up in Thirty-fourth 


His j 





street,’ returned Harry, speaking with 
peculiar vehemence, “he gave me a 
latch-key. ‘Now, Harry,’ said he, ‘ you 
have a room in this house, a bed, and a 
knife and fork at my table. The often- 
er you use them the better I shall be 
pleased with you.’" 

“Just like Jack!" said I.—' Were it 
not a paltry imitation of a graceful ac- 
tion, we might offer Dart a latch - key, 
Helen.” 

“Better not,” exclaimed Harry. “I 
am like the lion: ‘tis better to let me 
roar in the lobby, with the door shut, 
than to let me in and see how hard it is 
to put me out again." He laughed fit- 
fully and changed the subject, and with 
it his manner, which had not hitherto 
been his best. We began to talk about 
the war, in which we were interested as 
only Americans who had been living 
abroad during their country’s struggle 
could be interested. It was indeed a 
matter of surprise to us at first to dis- 
cover that any other interests and ex- 
citements could assert their claims in 
Northern cities; but we found that the 
rush and roar of social and business life 
seemed greatly to have increased, per- 
haps because the scale of emotions had 
been extended, and hidden forces held 
by routine in reserve had now thrown 
off the long-trained consciousness: pas- 
sion, thought, expression, had augment- 
ed their strength, and all Jife pulsated 
with greater violence as the nation pour- 
ed out its life- blood and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf both sides alike wept bitter, 
burning tears. 

“T often think of enlisting,” observed 
Harry. “I hoped I should be drafted, 
but although the conscription passed 
me by I may go yet.” 

“Do not! donot!” cried Helen. ‘ Poor 
Margaret! how could she bear it?” 

“ Better than some other things, In- 
deed, Margaret has some of the qual- 
ities of Volumnia, and would rather, if 
she had twelve sons, each in her love 
alike, lose eleven of them fighting nobly 
for their country than have one voluptu- 
ously surfeit out of action.” 

“T advise you not to go,” said I, “be- 
cause you would make such a shining 
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mark for the sharpshooters. They would 
pick you off in the first engagement.” 
“Did you ever think," exclaimed Har- 
ry with some impetuosity, made grave by 
his strange words—"did you ever think 
how many private troubles war puts an 
end to? There on the field after the 
battle lie the men whose fierce passions 
led them only yesterday like dogs in the 
chase; the weary ones are there, and the 
galled, whipped, unsuccessful ; those too 


who have loved in vain; those as well | 


who were loved too much, How still 


they must all lie, with smiles on their | 


upturned faces! I.tell you, Floyd, war 
is the knife which cuts many a Gordian 
knot too tangled for man to undo.” 

“You make a ghastly subject assume 
acertain picturesqueness; but remember, 
Harry, that misery bears a charmed life. 
The man who has run away from his wife 
because he prefers a cannon’s mouth to 
hers is pretty sure to go back to her, per- 
haps with a ball in his shoulder or leav- 
ing his leg behind him. ‘Tis your happy 
fellows with a fair prospect before them 
that the bullets love.” 

“ By the way,” he exclaimed with an- 
other abrupt transition of subject and 
manner, “do you know that Thorpe— 
our old crony, Tony Thorpe—is in the 
army, and has won his eagles by some 
good hard fighting 2” 

“No: I have heard nothing of Thorpe 
for years," I returned, looking at Helen, 
who returned my glance with one of freez- 
ing coldness. “I have often wondered 
what had become of him.” 

“There seemed to be a class of men 
who had never found their places in life 
until the bugle reveille sounded after 
Suter,” returned Harry, “Thorpe was 
one of them: feeling himself too good for 
ordinary positions, and not quite satisfy- 
ing other people that he was good enough 


for extraordinary things, he was a sort | 


of waif in the world, He enlisted at 
once, and soon had a company, and has 
fought in every campaign so far. I hear 
he is a capital leader. He complains 
that he has not fared well about pro- 
motion, but, you know, Tony always did 
find that the attitude of things in general 
did not allow of his receiving that place 








in particular which his high deserts com- 
manded. I think he has probably done 
very well. I saw him only yesterday : 
he was in town for a day, and, by the 
by, inquired particularly about Mrs. 
Floyd Randolph.” 

“Very good of Mr. Thorpe, and very 
unnecessary,” returned Helen, rising and 
giving us a dazzling smile in farewell to 
divide between us. 

“Poor Thorpe!" laughed Harry after 
closing the door behind her: “he thinks 
you used him abominably, Floyd, and 
that your tactics were fair only accord- 
ing to the code of love and war." 

“Thorpe was always so much in love 
with himself it clouded his perception 
of his small value to other people," I 
returned, 

I had noticed from the first that Har- 

‘ry's glass was often refilled, and now 
that we were alone at table it was but 
too plain that he was drinking reckless- 
ly. Of old he had been more abstemi- 
ous than most men, and had possessed 
a fine healthy sense of the worth of tem- 
perance which I had never known him 
to lose, Could this be what ailed him? 
He had certainly changed radically from 
the fellow I had known and loved all 
my life. I could not induce him to talk 
about himself, while formerly it was his 
habit with me to pour out freely his hopes, 
his aims, his affairs in general: he never 
seemed to have time for confidence in 
return—not from egotism, but from the 
buoyancy of his mercurial, expansive 
nature, ; 

“Come! come!" said I after a while, 
“you never used to drink like this, I 
don’t like that gleam in your eye. What 
has come over you?” 

He eyed me sharply: “You see a 
change in me?” 

“7 do.” 

“There is a change in me, the devil 
of a change.” He paused a moment, 
then went on: “But I am not myself 
to-night, Don’t judge me by this: I am 
sometimes not unlike the Dart you used 
to know. Come to my studio—not to- 
morrow, say Friday—and we will have 
a talk, Now let us go up stairs, and 

| leave me to talk with your wife a little. 
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I want to hear about Margaret, poor 
Margaret !" 

We went up stairs together, and Hel- 
en gave him a cup of coffee, and he sat 
down beside her on the sofa. He had 
drunk heavily, but there was no sign of 
his condition except the peculiar gleam 
in his blue eyes. I went into the library 
and looked over the evening papers, and 
after an hour or so Helen came to me, 

“Where is Dart?” I asked, rising. 

“Oh, he went away,” she returned 
laughing. “We were talking about Mar- 
garet when suddenly he sprang up with 
a white face, bade me good-night, and 
was off. Don't you'think him changed, 
Floyd?" 

I had sat down again by the drop-light, 
and my wife was opposite me, sitting on 
the arm of a great chair. I nodded in 
answer to her question, 

“I do not believe in long engage- 
ments,” she remarked with an air of 
profound wisdom. 

“ Well, ours must have suited you then: 
we were engaged a week.” 

“T believe still less in such short en- 
gagements," she returned with a demure 
smile. ‘I am afraid,’ she went on re- 
verting to Harry, “that he is not so en- 
tirely in love with her as he ought to be.” 

“But how can he be in love with her? 





He has not seen her for three years and | 


more, Then, with all respect to Miss 
Knight, she is a plain woman, and to 
all intents and purposes ten years older 
than he is.” 


“She is only twenty-eight,” cried Hel- | 


en with heat; “and if she were forty isa 
man tolove her less because she was born 
before he was? Is Margaret's rich, cul- 


$ 


tivated mind nothing? Her goodness, 
patience, noble aspirations, are they no- 
thing? Her smile, which enriches the 
world, 'tis so womanly and sweet? her 
voice, which makes the highest truths 
a vital and ever-present reality ? I some- 
times doubt,” pursued Helen with superb 
scorn of me and my sex—'"I sometimes 
doubt if men have any appreciation of 
the real charm of a good woman.” 

“Margaret is a noble creature,” I re- 
plied, “and the man whom she loved 
and who loved her would be most for- 
tunate; yet—" 

“Yet the red lips and rosy cheeks of a 
foolish young girl would outweigh all her 
worth in your opinion." 

“Not so bad as that. Look at Harry. 
No matter what he feels now, three years 
ago he worshipped Margaret. If he has 
grown lukewarm, it is because he needs 
the inspiration of her presence. Men are 
not strong in certain respects, and are 
only too apt to love the woman near- 
est them.” 

She gave me a curious glance and 
blushed vividly. ; 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, believing her girl- 
ish mind to be shocked at this suggestion 
of a fresh fancy on Harry’s part, “I do 
not mean to. proclaim my belief that 
he has fallen in love again, but that the 
sooner Miss Knight comes within reach 
of him the better for their future chances 
of happiness.” 

Helen was silent, with drooping eyes. 
“Good-night,” she said presently; and 
I sat and watched her pass along the 
rooms, through the hall and up the 
stairway, ELLEN W. OLNEY. 

{TO BE CONTINURD.] 
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